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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


WuEN my friend asked me to read through thes 
reminiscences in their original form, with a view to” 
editing them, I had to tell him at the outsct that thie: 
remoteness of the retrospect might probably prove 3° 
serjous obstacle. aie 
But, being neither a history nor geography, and> 
dealing lightly with a number of topics that should 
be of interest to many Englishmen, it soon occurred to: 
me that they might perhaps find readers in spite of not 
being up to date. 7 . _ 
It is the fashion nowadays—and it seems to mea some-. 
what injudicious practice—to publish the record of one’s 
travels and experiences within a few weeks after re- 
turning home, whercas many opinions that the writer 
would naturally hold while still under the unsettling 
influence of travel, might be at least very considerably - 
modified, were the final proof corrected ten years 
later, without losing in value. a 
The present form of these retrospective glances, 
which skim lightly over half-a-dozen years in some kind’ 
of chronological order, has been -prepared from a manu- 
~ Script that has during the past two years received many 
aniendments; so that the reader has at least an un-" 
biassed account of a few years’ official residence in one... 
of the most promising of our Eastern possessions. : 


* 


of EDITOR'S PREFACE. 

The appalling multiplication of English books is 
probably destined to continue until Macaulay’s New- 
Zealander contemplates the ruins of St. Paul’s, and it 
would almost appear that the classes and masses are 
alike following Dr. Johnson’s advice : “Read anything. 
for five hours a day and you will soon be learned.” 

In spite, however, of the modern facilities for publish- 
ing, had there been no further object in view than the 
narration of a few personal experiences, the author 
would never have launched another venture on the 
troubled sea. Our legislators have for some time past 
been contemplating a distant and hazy vista of Utopia, 
though faulty navigation has carried the vessel far 
wide of the destination, and will, not improbably, land 
her some day on the rocks. 

OF particular and terrible interest is their future 
Indian policy; and those who are good enough to 
read the following pages will find not a few startling 
instances of how far such policy has hitherto been based 
on sound practical lines. 

In some cases, the author has maybe expressed his ‘ 
convictions with candour rather than discretion; but as 
he has ever stood by his guns, I think it would have 
been exceeding what was expected of me, had I 
modified one or two expressions of opinion that are 
almost certain to mect with stormy weather in certain 
latitudes. ie 

So tiny and insignificant a craft, however, may surely - 
hope to ride the angry waves and arrive safely in 
port. 


London, October, 1892. 
FGA 
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“A RETROSPECT OF LIFE AND TRAVEL IN LOWER. 
+ BURMAH. 





CHAPTER I. 
THE VOYAGE. 


“So long 
As he could make mie with this eye or ear 
Distinguish him from others, he did keep 
The deck with glove, or hat, or handkerchief, 
Still waving, as the fits and stirs of his mind 
Could best express how slow his soul pail’d on; 
“How swift his ship.” 





SHAKESPEARE, Cymbelinés: 


_THE conditions under which we now plough the o¢éan 
or fly through continents present so remarkable a” edhe 
tfast to the state of affairs half a century back, that-weé 
who‘are in the autumn of life, with the signal of’ thé. 
“Sere sand: yellow leaf” fluttering feebly at the mast< 
head Sati scarce realize the old coaching days, with the 
-thirteén hours’ travel to every hundred miles, as mofer 
4h&A an old dream. 

“Pirie in those days was, to. ‘all appearances;: of lesa 
‘commercial value than it is now, when it represents thé 
*Gdlden Calf, anécommerée is conducted by means “of 
electricity and ‘steam, The merchant had to wait 
patiently for months. before learning the fate ‘of hié 
aatgosies ;- Clive was ‘eleven months reaching India; exs. 

B 
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perience and nautical skill reduced the time to six, and: 
improved routes to four months; while one month now 
suffices, through the agency of steam, from Southamptox 
to Bombay. . The arrival is then flashed home“arough 
that “girdle” which Puck offered to put .“ round about 
the earth in forty minutes.” ae 
When the Victorian era takes its place in the pages’ 
of England’s history, the revolution effected by elec- 
tricity and steam in its commerce, its battles, and its 
: treaties, will occupy a large and important part of the 
interesting and glorious chapter. 

Long voyages under canvas are nowadays therefore; 
except as a means of recuperating one’s health, the’ 
_-exception ; and it is not surprising that the employment 
of steam power should be so universal, whether from. 

considerations of time and business, or of sea-sickness 
and pleasure ; a steamer moves through fiftcen or twenty, 
‘miles an hour day and night, independent of wid and : 
‘weather, whereas a sailing vessel is heavily handicapped, 
having to quadruple the distance in constant“ dogs’ 
“legs,” besides being becalmed in certain latitudes for. 
days together, : a 
" The rising géneration greet any allusion to the voyages ; 
‘so common in the palmy days of the now defunct East* 
India Company with fiz-de-szécle contempt ; living, as 
’ they do, in an atmosphere of perpetual excitemett and. 
unrest, they are almost incapable of comprehending the- 
frame of mind in which their forefathers plodded through. 
their allotted span of life. is 

But as “many things by season season’d are to their, 
tight praise and true perfection,” so the human, mind. 

seems able to adapt and accommodate itself tq the 

varying circumstances of this transient sphere. A cen- 
» tury or so hence the people of this country wil probably. 
< . 


~ 
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look on our modern naval and mercantile, craft with as 
“eritical an eye as that with which’ we contemplate he | 
Victory, or the first steamers of the PandO. .We pridé™ 
ourse:~s on the combination of size, speed,.and com-. 
fort, and the graceful lines of our floating palaces, on. 
‘their electric lighting and luxurious saloons: we féel 
: confident that not much more can be accomplished : yet 
“tould we but “revisit the glimpses of the moon” in 
1992, we should find ourselves in the midst ‘of a new 
creation.* i 
_* On the 1st September, 185—, a majestic old frigate: 
«built East Indiaman lay moored off Spithead, all ready 
to weigh anchor and awaiting only the arrival of the 
pilot and one or two passengers, detained by accident 
or otherwise. She was surrounded by numerous small 
- craft, some laden with various articles for sale, others 
yaiting to convey ashore those who had come aboard:to” 
“see the last of sons and daughters about ‘to seek their* 
fortunes in the glorious East, where money was reputed : 
to-be easily made, and men hungered for wives of: the 
~European pattern, : 
__ Very mixed were the feelings of the passengers at the 
- moment of parting: regret on the one hand at beirig: 
Separated from loving parents, severed from the tried . 
companions and indelible associations of early. youthy 
*on the other, a certain feeling of independence and 
freedom, and the natural ambition to get on in the worlds. 
Many shook hands for the last time on this side. of ‘ 
the grave ; and as the tiny craft pulled away and were 
“fost in the distance, the solitude of the cabin was sought}: 
end a blessing implored on the dear ones left behind, 
There may be a reluctance on the part of many to. 
“utter a prayer tnder normal conditions, but in an un-.: 
usual state of things there.are, I believe, few who will. 
cad “ B2 
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riot deviate from the beaten track arid intuitively askaid: 
from ‘a higher power. 

~ Sorrow, however,. takes but a passing hold | of | the’ 
elastic nature of youth; and when the shrill wiistle of 
the ‘boatswain and the stamping of many feet on deck 
proclaimed that the anchor was being weighed and-the’ 
‘canvas loosened, curiosity soon gained the ascendancy, 
and, in spite of eyes still red with weeping, passengers 
‘as yet unknown to each other might be seen occupying 
every ‘coign of vantage, and watching the sailors as they 
sped. round the capstati to some familiar. air played on. 
the fiddle; and anon looking up as sail after sail was” 
lgoséned, then drawn home and bellied by the freshen+ 
ing breeze. That she was moving soon became evident 
from the noise made by the water and the gradual 
diminution of familiar objects ashore. Glasses were” 
brought into requisition, and closcd with a sigh when,’ 
“even with their aid, all was blurred, hazy, indistifict. ~~ 

So faded that “ white: faced shore, whose foot spins: 
back ‘the ocean’s roaring tide” ; and before the end of: 
the year. we were to look upon another of ,a very 
different compléxion, low, swampy, and muddy ; “fringed 
with cocoanut trees, at the foot of which jackals shrieked, 
making night hideous,.and around which mosquitoes: 
buzzed and bit, as with the avowed mission of scaring: 
away. fhature’s sweet restorer. 

- To the officers and crew all the bustle of getting under 
weigh was of course familiar ; but to some fifty passén- 
gers, starting for the most part on their first voyage, it 
all seemed chaos : anon a stentorian voice gave an order; 
resulting in a tramping of feet and the thud of copes 
falling on the deck, to the accompaniment of “Cheery, 


boys, oh!” or some other ditty that was prime favourite 
in, those days. 
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Having made a fair offing, the good old ship: 
‘steadily ‘down channel, the pilot entering. his b 
somewhere off Start Point; and his “God speed !* 
seemed to sever the last link that bound us to the mother: 
country. : % 

Even in a comparatively calm sea the movement of 
.an East Indiaman was sufficient to test one’s sea-going: 
qualities, so that, when the bells had been struck for 
“meals, the cuddy table presented numerous gaps, while: 
certain ominous sounds proceeding from the direction of 
the private accommodation announced to the happy few: 
‘the advent of that terrible ordeal maé-de-mer. Happily: 
for the majority of mortals it soon wears itself out; and: 
‘the stomach, conforming to the law that “use is secsad 
“nature,” soon becomes tolerant of the new order - of 
things, and ceases to resent the innovation of digesting 
under, conditions of perpetual motion. 1° only cai 
across one case in which sea-sickness became a Sou 
‘of"positive danger. The sufferer, a hale and heal 
man on coming aboard, was reduced in the course ¢ 
couple.of months to a mere bag cf bones. What -méc 
cal aid failed to do was accomplished by nature 5. is 
sickness ceascd, and in lieu thereof he acquired an- ine 
satiable appetite which distressed him. He apologizec 
forthe amount that he ate at meals, and for filling Hi 
pockets with biscuits afterwards; but he was powerl res 
to restrain himself, so that by the time we arrived a a 
our ‘destination he was the- counterpart of his ori 
self. I never saw him again, but I imagine that, i 
did ever return to Europe, his path lay through , fins. 
Explared regions, as I believe he would have attefnpted. 
to. traverse them on foot rather than again enter a 
cabin. — . 

Personally, I never experienced sea-sickness ; the 
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‘only influence that the motion of the ship had. over me* 
was that I fell asleep on the least provocation, which: 
was very many times a day, as reading and writi-> were 
equally out of the question. 
By the time the dreaded Bay of Biscay had been 
crossed, and the ship had entered warmer latitudes, the. 
“deck presented a more animated appearance, and the 
cuddy table became devoid of gaps. All sorts and con- | 
ditions of both sexes had now acquired their sea-legs, - : 
and their sea-stomachs,too ; for the most part they ate, 
Tam convinced, more than was good for them. Sea-. 
air enjoys the reputation of stimulating the appetite, 
and it undoubtedly had that effect in this particular | 
instance, assisted, maybe, by the seductive varicty. pre- 
sented at each meal. It was surprising, indeed, how 
such a number could be so catered for day after day, 
extending to the third part of a year: muttone pork, , 
fowls, ducks, and geese were always forthcoming, to say 
nothing of the ubiquitous ham ; nor was there any fall- 
ing off in fresh bread and pastry, while the cows in the. 
long boat kept up the supply of milk. After eath meal 
~the water astern became dotted with empty bottles—for._ 
--passengers, who could have as much ale, &c., as they" 
pleased, did please—which, as they sank to great 
depths, were probably shivered into fragments ere they ~ 
reached the bottom by the increasing pressure. Sup- 
posing, indeed, the waters had dried up, the Cape route - 
to India could, I doubt not, have been easily traced by 
these innumerable fragments of glass. The captious 
critic, commenting on what we had done for that vast 
continent extending from the Himalayas to Cape Cor- 
morin, was wont to remark that, had the Mutiny been 
successful, empty bottles alone would have remained as 
monuments of a century’s dominfon. Thus we should . 
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have had the same memorial from Spithead to.” 
Hooghly, and might have figured as a nation in whose 
administration glass figured as an important ingredient, 
the captious one ignoring in all probability such in- 

‘significant achievements as the Grand Trunk Road, and 
suppression of Infanticide, Thuggee, and Suttee. 

. - The only article on which any restriction was placed 
was the fresh water allotted for the purpose of ablution, 
more than a, given quantity being obtainable only under 
peculiar conditions. But temptation, like slander, “ rides 
on thé posting winds, and doth belie all corners of the 

*earth,” and even old East-Indiaman stewards were 
hardly above its subtle influence. \ 

Unrestricted access, then, to everything save fresh 
water, was the old order of things; and the Psand O. 

“besides having kept abreast of the requirements of. the 
present day in the matter of shipbuilding, speed, anc 
comfort, deserve more credit than they actually got-for 
being the pioneers of so admirable an innovation as 
lowering the passage-moncy, and charging extra fo: 
wine, keer, and aérated waters. : 

Many of my contemporary travellers will remembei 
how from start to finish of a voyage the table wa: 
crowded at breakfast, lunch, and dinner with bottles: 
containing various wines; in addition to which there 

e 
were frequent descents to the cuddy to slake an 
imaginary thirst with a B. and S, This inordinate-and . 
imaginary thirst died a natural death under the new 
system of paying for what is ordered. A bottle. of 
claret on the breakfast table became the exception 

“ather than the rule: few made it “eight bells” to any 
extent, and the pop of soda-water bottles became very 

_Yare. : 

From the suspicioxs way in which we English ap- 








‘position. some of that cautious mistrust’ su 
tistic of the wild beast. But after having béenr 
‘a Week or so in eich other’s company, the passengers 
Positively began to thaw towards one another; a wél- 
“come change that was, however, succceded by a still 
“fiirder frost. For a time, indeed, we constituted a 
ppy family, dancing, singing, and acting together} 
but this temporary and unstable fusion of minds was: 
' domed to resolve itself into two antagonistic elements, 
ntoward state of affair# that culminated only-as the 
od ship drew near her destination. There were two 
rays Of accounting for this division in the camp ; my 
wn view of the matter was that we saw too much ‘of 
‘each other from “rosy morn till dewy eve,” which, 
bésides breeding contempt, gave birth to that “ green- 
“eyed monster,” jealousy. But the sailors ascrifed all’ 
that went wrong to the presence of so many clergynre 
whom they looked upon as the fons et origo of stots 
‘atid everything undesirable. It is, however, a melair 
scholy yct undeniable fact that a number of “huma f 

ings herded together for any considerable length’ 
, time will be sure to fall out, behaving in all probability: 
“rather less charitably than so many tigers and jackals.’ 
“But-on the whole, much as there was to lament ih the 
atter of ruffled tempers and petty ways, the outward. 
‘bound vessel represented a perfect paradise during the 
‘four months’ voyage, compared with the ordeal of a: 
similar period aboard a homeward-bound Indiaman. 
‘To give even a faint idca of the angry conflagratign. ¢% 
passions by which the passengers in the latter were wont; 
to distinguish themselves, one would have to borrow: 
‘from the “Inferno ” of Dante, and,conjecture what must: 
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phe going-on in Pandemonium, where the evil-SSiygy 
heet: in council! 

The living freight was of-the most volatile ‘an 

‘ cémbusuble nature, while the perpetual friction’ of ‘its 
“conflicting elements—swarms of noisy children, arid: 
‘touchy old men with disordered livers—kept the ship ity 
“perpetual danger of destruction. But a merciful Prov: 
denice has tempered the wind to the Anglo:Indiaa 
pointing out an overland route, and consigning 
homeward-bound Indiaman, in so far as passengers ‘are! 
“éoncerned, to the pages of history; so that the danger, 
of spontaneous combustion is now confined to the cargo, 

To resume our outward voyage, By the time we had 
finished taking stock of each other, conjecturing -wh 
“So-and-so’ was going out to. the East, the. beautifu 
‘island of Madcira hove in sight; but to our-uni 
est entreaties to be allowed to land for a. few how 
at Furtchal the captain turned a deaf ear, expecting th 
‘wind to. change at any moment to a more favouta 
‘quarter.’ For some time, however, it continued-déad* 
‘against jus, and the repeated tacking enabled us tp obt 
‘different views of the peaceful isle, so near and yet so: 
‘Yar, ‘with the land sloping up from the sea to some 6000% 
feet, and patches of cultivation appearing here and the 
atid the thick woods, 

“With all the selfishness of youth, I fervently hoped to! 
remain. weather-bound in such a paradise for an indefinit 
‘petiod ; but my hopes were literally blown away by 
wind-itself, which “ chopped ” round, and Madeira fa 
‘from view. 

“The beautiful is said to be a joy only as long.aé it 
lasts ; but my recollections of this island on which nature 
has been so lavish have outlived so evanescent a period; 
and 1 have often dreamt of it in later days. Had it only: 
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fallen in with the éternal fitness of things to have made 
) it apart of the outlying British Empire, English capital 
- and“ énterprise would have developed its resources, 

seconding the efforts of Nature’s prodigality, instead of 

counteracting them. We may possibly have already 
“acquired more than our share in all foe quarters of the 
+ globe without casting longing eyes on Naboth’s vineyard; 

our possessions may reasonably excite the jealousy of 
.. other powers, but no one can deny that we are specially. 
adapted, both physically and mentally, for colonization’ 
far above any other nation; and that Madeira would 
have shone with especial brilliancy in the British Crown: 
is ‘a foregone conclusion. . 

On my first return voyage, years after, we landed at 
St. Helena, which, interesting as it is from its historical 
associations, cannot in my opinion compare with Madeira 
in natural beauty. 

Among the least pleasant experiences of the whole 
voyage was the ordeal of being becalmed near the ‘line, 
where an oily sea sent back the glare of perpendicular 
rays: several days of this sort of thing proved too much 
for the tempers of the passengers, without evoking very 

choice selections’ from the copious vocabulary of the 
“crew. 

Ths cuddy table was patronized in stately silenge, and: 
‘at any time, indced, conversation became.as spasmodi¢é 
and laconic as the merest courtesy would allow. We of 
the civilized persuasion have somehow drifted into the 
notion that it is imperative on us to talk at all times and- 
seasons, so that few tongues ever rest from morning 4 to 
night, when the timely interference of. Providence 
paralyzes for a time our power of speech. 

’ Being becalmed in such a spot has its ludicrous as 
~ well as its painful side; and #ew could help feeling. 


' attiused at the sight of the ship’s bows pointing’ at: 
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different times to every direction of the compass, as thé | 


: under-cuxzeents made us drift where we would not, inten- 


sifying our utter helplessness. 
Then, too, the captain would come on deck, look - 


. around and aloft, whistle, and betake himself once more 


‘to the sacred precincts of his cabin. The officer on 


“watch would imitate his chief with pious precision, 


especially the whistle, in which he had the faith peculiag, 
to sailors in need of a favourable wind. But the son of 


Astraeas remained in obdurate seclusion in his Thracian 


cave, and passengers and crew rose to the verge of 


desperation. 


One early hour out of the twenty-four wontatued; 


“indeed, some element of enjoyment, and that was when. 
“the decks were undergoing the beneficial process. of 


“ “holy-stoning,” which consisted in rubbing them from’ 


stem to stern with a species of pumice and a plentiful: 
‘supply of sea water. Then it was that the early bird” 
could get a most enjoyable bath, not in the sea, indeed, 


‘which was infested with sharks, but on deck under the’ 


\ 


full play of a hose. . 

The bath was customarily followed by a cup of tea, 
extracted by bribery and corruption from the cook.; 
and then we generally paced the deck barefoot and. 
with just a suspicion of clothing, until the /evée of El 
Sefior Sol, whom, from his nasty habit of insinuating - 
himself under the brim of one’s hat, I have always. 


“found most trying at daybreak. The bath, the cup of 


tga, and an anteprandial pipe were not the only advan- 
tages*of early rising, as one also escaped thereby the 
extremely trying noise of “ holy-stoning” directly*over 


- one’s cabin. 


No Hindoo, Mohammedan, or Buddhist ever went 


a 








: through his. -geligions ‘ceremonies with such’ unerri ng 
regularity and unshaken faith as inspired the sailors’ in? 
their“ holy-stoning,” in which process they seemed to : 
“take. especial delight, so that it almost amounted to 
»fetichism ; and the face of the chief mate, who usually - 
presided ‘ak this daily celebration, would assume an 
angelic expression that apparently stimulated the men. 
to further efforts. 

Unquestionably great as are the benefits conferred by 
the modern appliances and improvements in the art of 
»shipbuilding, in one respect at least the old Indiaman. 
“had the whip-hand of its successor, and that was’a, 
roomy cabin, a bed- and sitting-room combined, amply, 
of not elegantly, furnished. Contrasted with the berth ° 

-—or “pigging”—system of modern ships, this was a 
prodigious advantage, compensating to a great extent 
for the length of the voyage. Being caged pp with - 
several utter strangers, passing, for example, through ‘ 
the Red Sea, andina state of insufferable heat, is an” 
-ordeal that one is not likely to forget; having to climb* 
at nights into an upper shelf, and, if one is fortunate: 
enough to sleep through the night without -beinte 
pitched out, putting one’s bare foot on the bald head: 
“of the gentleman below, who also wanted to get ‘up at 
the same ‘moment—these are instances of the Juxury™ 
of modern travel of which one hears so much, And’ we: 
bear it all with a patient shrug worthy of Shylock! : 

Another digression! But how can one help philoso-. 
phizing on board ship ? é 

Whether from whistling or more Aatiral causes, the’ 
wind at last sprang up, and there was a visible accession: 
of spirits to the cuddy table—animal-spirits, I mean 
for the health of the breeze was drunk by one and alt if. 4 
sparkling champagne. 
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'“Holy-stoning,” too, proceeded on the ‘followifig: 
‘ttiorning with unexampled vigour, and the chief mate's 
Hate: positively beamed. 

And TOw we crossed the line. The elaborate and: 
tather cruel ceremonies with which a previous generation 
uséd to celebrate the “crossing” were by this time con-. 
.siderably modified ; though even now it was made an 
Opportunity for levying blackmail and inflicting per~ 
‘sonal discomfiture on such as were in little favour with 
the rest. We do not know for certain whether nectar 
-was intoxicating—though we should: shrewdly suspect 
such, to.be the case, considering the unaccountable 
behaviour of some of the gods in Olympus—but it is 
certain” that Neptune, who shortly arrived on board, 
-was not superior to a mundane predilection for Jamaica’, 
frum, an extra allowance of which was meted out to all ;: 
“so that he probably fell asleep in his chariot, leaving h 
horses fo find the way home by themselves, 

» Feomeward-bound vessels were rarely visited by the 
sea-god, from whose unwelcome attentions one was: 
ener by having once crossed the line. ‘ 

“s The hext diversion cn board was created by" thie 
“capture of a large shark that had been hovering in our 
wake for several days, and suspected of having purloined 

“more than one joint of sailors’ pork, suspended from the 
‘bowspfit to wash out superfluous salt. At last he was 

“caught in the act and duly reported; a deputation 

“waited on the chief mate, and, averse as captains are a§ 
‘a rule to the mess that such a capture makes on thé 
“holy-stoned” deck, the dire decree went forth for his 
pnishment, This involved the sacrifice of yet another 

: leg: of pork, and in a few moments he was on deck, his 
_spine being at once severed at its caudal extremity ih 
‘a blow from an axe. . 
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The shark, though i in reality but little out of harmony 
with the law of Nature, which is “one with rapine,” has. 
acquired with all nations, civilized and barbarian, a 
reputation even worse than that enjoyed by its*errestria} 
prototype—the tiger. It would be superfluous on my 
part to describe the arrangement of his fins, or the size 
and number of his serrated, lancet-shaped teeth ; for do 
they not nowadays tcach Natural History even in 
Board schools ! 

Still more remarkable than anything about the shark 
itself is the presence of the two pilot-fish that almost 
invariably flank its head on cither side. These interest- 
ing creatures instantly swim towards anything that is 
thrown on the water, swim round it, and then return to _ 
their patron; if it be a bottle, or any other inedible 

’ object, all three then remain aloof, but if fit to eat, the 
shark immediately makes for it. 

When he is captured, indeed, they will swim forays on 
‘either side of the rudder, with the fidclity of dogs ;.and 
on one occasion I managed, after several hours’ hard 
work, to entrap them both ina bucket. Belonging, as 
they do, to the Scomberidiv, they bear in shape a pro-- 
nounced resemblance to the mackerel; the average 
length is one foot, and the body, which is of a silvery 
gray, is marked with five transverse dark bands; while 
the dorsal fin, when crect, reminds one forcibly-of the 
perch, but the family to which they belong, and which 
includes the albacore, bonito, and mackerel, has no 
representative in fresh water. 

Fried steaks cut from the tail-end of the defunct . 
shark were served that day at the Junior Officers’ Mess, 
of which I was elected an honorary member; and I 
must say that the dish was palatable in spite of the 
associations that clung to the monster. The sailors of 

e 
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those days had a firm conviction that the appearance of * 
a shark forecasted a death on board. A lady occupying: 
a cabin next to mine was rapidly nearing her cnd from 
the ravages of consumption, and I never looked out.; 
upon the warm, still sea without perceiving a huge 
shark swimming leisurely round the ship as it crept” 
slowly on, It was, of course, the merest coincidence, 
and a wogd of encouragement from the captain would 
have again placed shark-steaks on the ménu,; I was so 

’ inipressed, however, with the hidcous idea, that only 
the presence of several invalids on board and the conse- - 
quent necessity for avoiding all unnecessary disturbance, - 
‘prevented me from putting a rifle-bullet into him as he 
neared the surface. : 

At Jast the unfortunate lady succumbed, and the 
shark immediately dived after the coffin, which, was, 
however, extra-heavily weighted at one end and pierced . 
with nimerous holes; whether he accomplished his . 
nefarious purpose after the coffin rested amongst sea- 
weeds, strange crustaceans, and nautili, who shall say ? 
Anyhow, we saw no more of him. 

Traversing the ocean in a modern steamer would 
give one the idea that it is but scantily inhabited; the ° 
churning of the screw is heard some way ahead, and all 
the fish are scared away to the depths, so that an occa- 
sionaleschool of porpoises, too cager in the pursuit of — 
flying-fish, is about the only sight worth recording, and 
then it only lasts a few moments, while the affrighted 
creatures tumble headlong over one another in their 
frantic endeavours to escape. Of a sailing vessel, 
however, they take but little notice, gambolling. 
arourfd in the most leisurely manner. They are 
‘gregarious, not unlike the dolphin, but with a less 
elongated snout, well armed with tceth adapted for 
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‘seizing the stall fish that form their staple article-of- 
sfood.: 

.» Another fish partial to the wake of a sailing-ship, on 
‘account of the amount of animal refuse whichvs thrown 
‘overboard, is the bonito, closely allied to the tunny,_ 
‘though smaller and more graceful. The average length - 
is between two and three feet, and it is, for its size, the ‘ 
‘strongest fish I ever mct with. Like the mackerel, its 
congener, it is most beautiful directly after its removal’ 
from the water ; its back is stcely-blue, which grows 
dighter. at the sides and eventually shades off into, silver’, 
“under the belly, along which run several horizontal_lines 
of darker hue. The sailors harpoon it for sport rather 
than for the sake of its flesh, which is coarse and some- 
what rank, When the ship is only creeping along with 
but little wind, it is possible to take bonito on a spinning 
bait ; but very strong tackle is requisite for bringing it 
on Board, Ihave seen a successful (?) handlirfer, who 
‘hooked: a large bonito while fishing from a small boat, 
stowed in every direction for a considérably exciting’. 
time before he could come to closer quarters with . hi 
capture, ? 

On one occasion I enjoyed some excellent mackerel 
fishing off St. Helena, catching enough to fill two ship’s 
«buckets in a very short time and with no other bait than’. 
ga, few shreds of red rag. Suddenly the biting ceased,. 
.and as the water was beautifully clear, one could plaisly- 
“discern the approach of a dim figure, large and power-:. 
fully built—in fact, a bonito—which just sniffed at the 
hooks and passed on majestically, after which the terrified’ 
smackerel returned—to the buckets } an 
* This novel sport was very enjoyable, lasting until 

was called away to conduct a party over the island and~ 
‘fhake a few purchases. The gcenery was certainly ; 
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fy, and the various spots conneéctéd w: 

prisonment of Napolean Buonaparte excited “the: 

‘interest of the entire party ; yet I must conféss that ] 
“should not care about it as a place of residence for any? 

“Tength of time: it is not to be compared with Madeir¢: 
in any one particular. 

The albacore, another of the Scomberidz, is alas fre: 
quently caught.or harpooned ; it is a much thicker and) 
deeper fish than the last-named, sometimes attaining to” 
‘an enormous size. Its flesh, too, is in much higher: 
srepute, and was equally appreciated by the nations of. 
qantiquity who dwelt upon the shores of the Mediter-® 
“ranean, in which sea it thrives along with its near relativé 

the tunay. The dorsal fin, which is situated rather far. 
back, graduates somewhat abruptly, vanishing into a 
sumber of small finlets up to its unusually crescentic 
‘tail with the same arrangement of finlets underneath 
‘ery anteresting to the voyager are the performances 
‘of. those creatures called flying-fish, which pro 
“Gause more amusement to passengers round the- Cape 
‘than any other members of the finny tribe, 
The apparatus by which they are on special occasions: 
‘propelled for a short time through the air is nothing: ba 4 
an unusual development of the pectoral fins; but it is at 
“Jeast extremely doubtful whether they employ these 
: exactlyas a bird uses its wings. I have many a time 
“observed them most carefully, bit have always failed to 
a detectany flapping motion: the fins were merely extended, 
» and’ I noticed that in the direction of the wind they. 
‘<éould move through the air for some distance, when the 
= weuld fall back abruptly into their own element,'a 
“their muscular energy was suddenly expended; wile 
‘any attempt to proceed against the wind invariabl: 
“resulted in failure. ‘1 am, therefore, of opinion that as: 
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they emerge from the water with considerable “way ” 
on, the pectorals fully expanded, the wind drives them 
-as long.as the latter keep moist ; so that the whole pro- 
.ceeding is a vs a zergo rather than a flight, tCough it is 
“doubtless extremely useful in’ escaping from’ theif 
greedy encmics, much as small fry will often take to the 
air when pursued by a large jack. 

For the most part, they only rise a short distance - 
from the water, though often sufficiently high to falt 
upon the deck. Illustrations of the flying-fish generally 
depict it as if about to mount up in the air and ascend .. 
to the altitude patronized by larks, where, in company 
with its fellows, it flits to and fro across the dise of the 
sun like a swift. I like these illustrations; théy show 
-a considerable power of imagination and not a little 
impudence: unfortunately, however, the flying-fish is 
not quite so amphibious. One varicty—the Exocetus 
volitans—has now and again been found in British waters, 
having presumably lost its way ; or perhaps, after all, 
the afore-mentioned illustrations are based on fact, and — 
the creatures have indecd flown overland from. the® 
Mediterranean, where they abound along with the flying- 
gurnards.and similar species. 

Occasionally, in the warmer latitudes, the ship would 
be surrounded by a flcct of argonauts, or paper- 
nautili, which, if one excepts the fairer portion of the 
passengers, are quite the prettiest creatures to be seen. 
during a voyage. The creature can easily quit, the 
shell, which resembles in shape that of the true nautilus,.: 
not being attached to it as is the case with the majority. 
of molluscs. Beautiful as the creature unquestionably 
i® yet it reminds one of the hideous octopus, in that 
both are provided with a number of tentacles, two of 
which, dilated to a circular membraneous expansion and 
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raised above the water, bear a decided resemblance 

‘sails, while the others, which move under water, suggest 
the action of oars. Hence arose the idea, which, still 
prevalent’ at the time of which I am writing, has only 
been combated comparatively recently, that they. 
actually sailed and rowed about. 

. The membranes, when unfurled, as it were, in the rays 
of the sun, certainly display a variety of delicate colours, 
that the famous “ Judson ” himself might envy but could 
never imitate ; but they are only seen to perfection ona. 
calm sea ; the least disturbance sends them precipitately 

_into the inmost recesses of their shells, when they 
instantly sink to the depths, presumably by somespecially 
devised apparatus, that cnables them to exhaust the air, 
since they cannot contract the volume of their habitat.’ 
Perhaps the same arrangement permits of their gene-. 

“rating some kind of gas when they fecl inclined to go.to 
“the suriace for a sail and a “look round.” . 

Sailors not infrequently confuse them with the so- 
called “ Portuguese man-o’-war,” which is, however, a 
much lower and headless organization, living by suction, 
and bearing but slight resemblance to the delicate ‘and. 
many-coloured argonaut. This name will doubtless. 
recall to the reader's mind that fabulous band of Greek 
heroes who, under the leadership of Jason—not the 
afores&id Judson !—sailed forth to Colchis for the lofty 
purpose of hoodwinking the sleepless dragon and steak 
ing the ram’s Golden Fleece. 

At the time when the Exhibition of 1851 gave such: 
an impetus to Science and Art, the “argonaut,” “ Portu- 
Guese man-o’-war,” “Paper”-, and True-Nautilus ‘were 
very much confused in the minds of men generally, and 

. of sailors in particular. ‘The shell of the last named was 
sent from the East, and its nacred interior excited the 
C2 
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admiration‘ 





hit crushes the numerous small aan i 
hich it feeds as greedily as the octoyus of. the’ 
Mediterranean and Southern Seas, or the “squid” that 
: rays such havoc in the Channel trawl-nets. “a 
“The only other sight worth recording was the occa: 
“$ional blowing of a whale, that curious marine mammal; 
whose i incongruities have puzzled even eminent biologists. 
“There are many interesting questions in the life-history 
‘the whale of which we are in almost total i ignorance ; 
uch are, for example, its. average age, which conjecture 
thas extended to centuries, and-the period of gestation 
fore it launches its baby on the troubled waters—. 
ink of it, a “baby” whale of some ten or twelve feet 
“tn ‘length | But what has always appeared to me the’ 
most interesting point in the whale is the extraordinary”, 
“disproportion of its tiny throat—a throat not tw inches. 
‘in diameter, so that an ordinary herring would choke the 
‘Iargést whale. It behoves us, however, in all justice to. 
the ‘most remarkable bbok that has ever appeared as th 
universal delight of castle and cottage, to disregard th 
“emphasis, with which its scientific detractors are wont te 
decty some of its more remarkable assertions, and to. 
ulpate it, at least in this case—I refer, of course, to 
he famous history of the rebellious prophet—wnere it 
akes no mention of the exact species to which, the 
great fish ” belonged ; the whale having been associated 
with the story in later days by romancers whose intellect: 
“4s scarcely less remarkable than that of a somewliat 
“puerile clergyman, whom I once heard endeavour ea 
“prove that the “great fish” was simply a common. alliz 


-fator, which is about as abundant in the Mediterranean. 
‘as the whale itself! 
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“In excessively warm latitudes, where certain Wi 
‘gre contending for the’ mastery, waterspouts “are 
<uncommd¢n, and are, of course, dreaded ia proportion 
their proximity to the ship. They are analogous to th 
‘whirlwind on land, the ascending column in the’ la 
being charged with particles of dust, instead of, as 
sea, with condensing vapour. 

In either case, distance lends enchantment! 










Such, then, were a few of the sights and speculations 
afforded, in the days when journeys were calculated 
“months, by the great world without, as a means 
+beguilthg the time when wind and weather permittee 
“ane to stay on deck. ; ; 
:Scarcely less remarkable were the diversions 6 
ttle world within ; the shifts to which we were p 
‘our unfiagging endeavours to relieve the monotoa 
“lif below stairs ;” but I must leave these to anoth 
chapter, in which I hope to reach the end of my voyage, 
















CHAPTER II. 
STILL UNDER CANVAS. 


“ O’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 
Our thoughts as boundless, and our souls as ‘free, 
Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 
Survey our.empire, and behold our home!” 
BYRON, Corsair. 





‘Some portion of the time, however, was necessarily’: 
‘spent below. Dancing was the favourite pursuit with: 
“the majority, but was only practicable when the wind 
was light and the sea calm. , 
Although Terpsichore was my least beloved of. the. 
“Nine, one had but little choice when the promenadé. 
ck was cleared, ‘and the pale light of the moor, 
, ‘supplemented by all the lanterns that could be spated. - 
“Music, too, furnished a deal of enjoyment, both to. 
<thése. who could perform themselves and to the’ 
“majority who could only appreciate the performances, 
cof others. = 
A Jarge stern cabin, almost the only one unoccupied 
Shy passengers, was turned into a saloon, where singing’ 
could be indulged in without fear of disturbing others, 
«The custodian of this sanctum was the captain’s wik,- 
“herself a well-trained musician; and she only issued 
invitations on the strict stipulation that there was to be 
no flirting. And I think, indeed, that the few flirtations 
“were strictly of the Platonic order; and that most- 6f. 
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Young ladies were led to the Hymeneal alter wi ie 
w weeks of their landing, not—be it observed—b: : 
y of their shipmates, but by older residents i in’ tl 
“ountry ; some thay have succumbed in. the “ City ‘of: 
“Palaces,” but the majority were _ probably in request’ 
farther up country. 

- Yes, India was a famous place for matrimony in tho’ 
days.. The supply almost equalled the demand: th yi 
arrival of an Indiaman sent a thrill of excitement, 
through many a manly breast ; and much manceuvring. 
was resorted to in order to sce the young ladies land. 

» But the whirligig of time and the agency of steam 
‘have cgnsiderably modified the Furlough Rules; and- 
‘men come to England to marry the women, instead of 

he: women going to India to marry‘the men, 
‘Without meaning to be hyperetit oe is tempted; 
‘wish that Indiamen were freighted as sf yore 1 F 
he efforts of those who most did congregate in the: 
‘music-room soon led toa concert, which was an undeti 

able success, The great feature of the evening was an. 

‘Ethigpiap cntertainment, preceded by a prologue given 

by Bones and Banjo, part of which still lives in iy 

‘memory, especially a borrowed epigram, levelled at a 
Certain individual who Jaboured under the delusion that. 

he was no mean vocalist : 






















“ Swans sing before they die: ‘twere no bad thing~ 
Should certain persons die before they sing.” 


A higher flight in the intellectual domain was now’ 
attempted in the shape of a weekly paper, over which a 
nan of erudition, one’ at least who had successfully. 
climbed the rungs of a University career, was soon pér='. 
suaded to preside, while his wife undertook to provide & 
‘fanugraph, p 








: ~ Contributions, ‘signed only with a nom-de-guerre, had 
\to'be: placed in a box affixed to the mainmast, of which. 
eveditor had the key; and, from, the conspicuous. 
asences, it soon became evident that many were deep: s 
: inthe agonies of composition. 

‘But even this flower of promise was nipped in thé. 
‘bud; and the captain showed his experience of the 
-ways of passengers when he prognosticated that. it. 
would share the fate of any other nine days’ wonder, 

_ Before its extinction, however, this unhappy. organ’ 
fanned into a flame the smouldering embers of lage 

‘which had originated with dancing. 

e Except during the prevalence of the trade-winds, our, 
runs” varied very considerably. These particular: 
‘winds, however, brought contentment to all; they. are 
“uniformly cool and steady by day and night; every 
stitch of canvas is set, and the ship heels cver to a. 
-certain angle and there remains for days togethgr, so 

“steady, indeed, that on a specially inclined table one! 

could with comfort indulge in billiards. ” 

“The officers and crew have a comparatively easy time’ 
of it as long as these winds last, being exempt from all’ 

“necessity of furling, reefing, or bracing of yards—while. 

“the enjoyment extends even to the dumb portion of the’ 
Jive. stock,” the cows in the long-boat, the sed ae in 
their pens, and the poultry—cverywhere. ; 

To the uninitiated it appeared strange that we should: 
when outward bound, have to proceed so far south in* 
order to round the Cape, while on the homeward journey 
we could hug it so closely as to see the low- lying coast + 
but the phenomenon was casily to be accounted for by: 

the prevalence of certain winds and oceanic currents. 
- The history of the art of navigation, from the marinei’s 

/compass of the fifteenth century, when Columbus. diss, 
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coveted “its variations, down to the perfect instrume 
bf.the present day, has always seemed to me high} 
ititeresting- Even in the sailing days the captai 
practised it with wonderful accuracy. Far out in mid= 
ocean, we were bearing right on an island laid down. in. 
the chart, and I asked the captain whether he intended’ 
altering the ship’s course. “Not at all,” he replied}: 
“we shall sail right over it.” We did so. An early’ 
favigator probably saw a dead whale therc, which -hé: 
duly entered on the chart. And unquestionably ag 
logarithms and modern instruments have simplified’ 
matters, it is even now not quite so casy as it appears.: 
« We kad now entered colder latitudes, w here we were 
glad to put away the casy-chairs and fold up the awaing}) 
id.in lieu thereof pace the decks in a vigorous ma 
eloped in warm clothing. But we were not un 
pared for the change, which came qn gradually3:a 
“even in its extremes, did not approach that which was 
once experienced by a Bishop of Newfoundland, who 
shad to visit a small island in his diocese that lay right 
in the Gulf Stream. He left his main charge, so he told 
‘me, enveloped in furs, but the moment his steam yacht 
érossed the linc of demarcation —perceptible by ‘the 
“change of colour in the water—hc had to exchange them 
for the, thinnest garments he could muster. The exaet 
readings of the thermometer plunged in on cither side 
the line, as he told them to me, I no longer remember 3 
but I do recollect being struck by the great difference 
so great, indeed, that, had the information not come 
fgom such a source, I should have been incredulous, 
Great as are the irregularitics in the weather that one 
experiences during a sea voyage, they vanish when 
compared with the caprices of the true British climate, 
And yet we take a kifid of gloomy national pride in it} 



























re’ known ‘homeward-bound Englishmee 
ng forward to a “Channel fog” from the’ t 
eft’ Bombay. A juster appreciation of its merits 
} own by our Yankee cousins, one of whom ‘sa: 

ur-atmosphere: “No climate, not even weather: 
“nothing but samples” ; while another is responsible for 
tthe following excellent parody of a well-known thyme: 






.* Dirty days hath September, April, June, and November ; 
«From January to May, the rain it raineth every day ; 
. From May until July, there’s not a dry cloud in the sky Hee 
All the rest have thirty-one, without a blessed ray of sun ; 
And. if their days were two and thirty, they’d be just as wet and 
quite as.dirty.” 





The evenings were now long, and our share of day- 
‘Wight "was curtailed, so that a still greater proportion of 
‘otir time was spent below in conversation, cards, 
chess, &c. . 7 

* Our habits with’ regard to “turning-in ” were somes 
what primitive ; all lights had to be out by Io p.m,fand 
@ responsible officer went the rounds to see that the 
‘dictum was scrupulously carried out. _ . 
“The very thought of “fire” on a wooden ship welf 
Saturated with tar, and far away in mid-ocean, was 
enough to make one’s blood run cold; and so it is not: 
to be wondered at that the captain showed his teeth on 
‘oe Gccasion, when one of the passengers was reported: 
for infringing this law, and threatened to place him-in: 
irons for the rest of the voyage. Need I say that the. 
offender gave no further cause for complaint ? 

We may be thankful that nowadays the chances of a: 
fire breaking out on board ship are, thanks to the electric: 
light and the less combustible materials of which ou 
ships are built, reduced toa minimum. 

‘The ladies were invariably the first to retire. thoush* 
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“Wigy‘ probably continued prattling until long afterwe 
weré in bed and asleep; a habit which, as Dundréary 
aid, “No fellow could understand.” Precept and ex~ 
ample liave been tried in vain: for as it was in the 
‘beginning, &c., &c. 

“After we had been at sea for some time without seeing 
‘aNliving thing other than fish, the air suddenly became 
-alive with Cape pigeons and albatrosses ; and I managed. 
to’capture one of the latter on a stout hook baited with 

«a. piece of pork. After a little hesitation, he pounced 
:upon the prize, and, raising his beak, swallowed it at a 
gulp. 

‘T was,fully prepared for his taking flight, and, indeed, 
had he got my line foul of the rigging, I should soon 
have been in difficulties. But, discarding such a course, 
Hé'planted his webbed feet firmly before him, offering 
thereby such resistance to the water that it was no, easy 
“matter to get him alongside. At last, after I had re- 
ceived timely assistance from a passing sailor, the bird 
Stood on deck, and was at once violently sick, vomiting 
great quantities of a clear, oily liquid. I have since 
Jearnt that all sea-birds are sick on board ship, and quite 
tinable to use their wings. 

According to my invariable practice of despatching: 
my victims as quickly as possible, I killed this one im-: 
mediately—one might almost add painlessly—with a 
gmall dose of prussic acid. He turned out to be a very” 
plump bird) measuring fifteen fect from tip to tip of his. 
outspread wings. By an unfortunate misunderstandiny 

“on, the part of one of the sailors, my capture was thrown 
“overboard before I had set up the skeleton ; the only 
“use that was made of it being the employment of a few 
“of the feathers to show the direction of the wind, of, as 
=6né of our passengérs with a poetical turn of mind put it: 
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“Oh! bid them beware of ships that go from London te thé Indies 
Else they'll be caught, and their feathers plucked to show’ whie 
“way the wind is.” 





By far the most graceful of the many other species 0} 
sea-birds that were continually hovering about the shit 
were the stormy petrel, or, as the supeistitious sailors 
call them, “ Mother Carey’s Chickens.” Their wonder: 
fully rapid flight, now in the hollow between two waves, 
anon on the foaming crest of another, really looks ‘more 

like walking on the water ; and I understand that petrel 
is only a corruption of Peter, Among the sailors they 
shave a bad reputation, and are regarded as birds of ill 
“othen, a superstition which, on the principle of. “give a 
og.a bad name,” &c., has clung to them, but which is 
in reality quite undescrved, Ignorance and tradition 
have, in fact, placed the cart before the horse: the 
stormy pctrel follows storms, but cannot possibly fores 
tell them. a 
By a modification of my albatross line, I managed: to 
Capture several of them; a Proceeding, however, which 
had to be conducted with great secrecy ; as, had the: 
sSailors got wind of it, and a storm followed by coinci+ 
“dence, I should probably have figured as the hero.in a 
‘ fepetition of Jonah’s history—minus the “ great fish” ; 
“and Tam by no means sure whether even that important 
~ detail would have been wanting, | : 
_ About this time we fell in with an emigrant ship? 
signals were exchanged under Marriott’s Code, and it 
was intimated that the presence of our captain was 
wanted onboard. Both ships accordingly hove to; and 
ina weak moment of impulse I sought permission. to’ 
occupy a place in the captain's gig. The request was 
readily acceded to, and, if confession be at all desirable, T 
am quite prepared to confess to aSlight degree of nervous-. 
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#58, a¥ the small craft rose and fell*in the most ‘fratk 
‘ome manner, as if indeed she were glad to fcel herself 
“orice more in the water. All sorts of horrible fancies 
‘¢oursed throagimmy mind : what if the wind suddenly 
shifted, causing those flapping sails to belly out and 
carry both the ships farther away! We were hundreds 
of miles from land, and we had not so much as a biscuit 
ora drop of fresh water in the gig. Then I reviewed 
- mentally all the terrible stages—casting lots, glaring at 
each other, &c., &c., and—we were alongside. The 
‘captain disappeared below, but I of course stayed on 
“deck talking to the emigrants. How brave and sanguine 
they were ; how little they sccmed to heed the dreary 
“prospecteof a far-off country full of privations, where. all 
would be up-hill work for many along year. They saw. 
“Hope pointing to the bright to-morrow, to fields ripe 
>with golden corn, the fruit of their labour, and home- 
“steads made glad with the merry laughter of children» 
‘Iwonder how many realized the vision |! They crowded 
“on deck, and their “ Cheer, boys, cheer,” gradually waxed 
fainter and fainter as we neared our own ship. + 
‘When: standing once more amongst my fellow-pas- 
-sengers, who plicd me with all manner of questions, my 
“thoughts reverted to those brave emigrants, and I dwelt 
‘with almost selfish complacency on the great difference 
between their prospects and our own, 
* Most of us were going out in the employ of a Com... 
pany that reputedly paid its servants handsomely, and 
treated them kindly ; we were to be enrolled as units in 
an administration never equalled in the world’s history: 
where all grades performed their duty com amore, and’ 
whee officers were happy and contented, knit together, 
by ties of brotherhood. 
©“ will not sigh for the old order of things: it would’ 
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be unseemly in one who has served under the new ; but 

one cannot help remarking that it was the Mutiny which’ 

swept away the old peaceful era, substituting one of an 

“- opposite nature both in the European and the native 
elements. The Company gauged and respected the 
prejudices of the community over which it ruled ; and, 
if it was not cxactly loved, it was at least respected. 

Now, however, Western ideas and Western methods 

of thought have, in spite of protest, been forced upon 
the aborigines. Up to the end of 1858-9 their respect 
for us was as sincere as could be expected from the 
people of a conquered country ; but since that time the 
gulf has gradually widened, till, if another Mutiny were’ 
to break out, the whole of the population would be 
against us, instead of, as on the former occasion, for us. 
.Under the cloak of giving them a guzd pro quo for all 
the incalculable benefits which they have, however in- 
voluntarily, bestowed upon us, we continually force our= 
selves into places which they hold most sacred, and add 
insult to injury by cendcavouring to propitiate them with 
dolls and other refuse of our fancy bazaars ! 

As to the Mutiny, the exciting cause was undoubtedly 
the manner in which home influence and interference 
undermined the discipline of the army: the annexation 

_of Oude and the episode of the greased cartridges 
* were but'handles to lay hold of. But of this more 
anon. ‘ 
One evening a circumstance occurred which for the 
moment aroused the monster envy, that had, for a time 
at least, slumbered peacefully, and overthrew all our 
confidence in our captain and our pride in our véssel, 
A bright light was reported astern, which rapidly 
loomed larger and larger, bearing down upon us with 
most astounding speed. Some thought it must be a 
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: pirate, and propounded i ingenious and reassuring ques 
tions as to the latest fashion in “ walking the plank.” 

Presently, two more lights were reported just above 
the horizon wnich gained upon us equally rapidly, and 
then it dawned upon the mind of one of the passengers 
that the Cape route was to be essayed with a large 
steamer, of which the first was-the pioncer. 

"She came, she saw, she conquered ; and we, who had 
hitherto repareed our ship as a veritable hare, now dis- 
covered, to our intense chagrin, that she was but a 
tortoise after all. : 

Added to this Aispomliture, we had to listen to 
such banter as: “Can we do anything for you in 
Calcuttd, besides telling them that you're coming some 
day? » 

Her lights soon vanished far ahead! Was it a 
phantom vessel, the creature of a distempcred brain? 

For some time we maintained a significant silence’ 
round the cuddy; after which, thanks to the genial: 
influence of tie o/d@ system of provisioning, tongues were 
loosened and opinions freely expressed. 

. For my own part, I was in no hurry for the voyage to 
‘draw toa close; not only did the dangers of being’ at 
sea appear to me no greater than those with which we 
are beset on land, but I looked upon it as a respite from 
the pestilence that was ever strutting about the land for 
which we were bound. 

What if the steamer did arrive many days before us; 
would it make any practical difference in the life ahead ? 
Others, I regret tosay, thought differently ; they fretted 
and. fumed, vilified sailing vessels in gencral, ours in 

‘particular, and made. themselves generally miserable, 
frowning whenever their eye fell on the unoffending 
sails, and sneering at the “ run,” which, seeing that. it 
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kept a steady ten or twelve miles an “houf, was hardly” 
to.be grumbled at. : 

- Man is a strange creature, and he exhibits himself. 
under a variety of phases; but now* 2.7, perhaps, so 
temarkably as during a long sca-voyage. : 

We had now reached our southernmost point, and 
‘were steering in a north-easterly course. 

The only break in the monotony of this part of the 
voyage was made by our passing the extremities of 
these deserted volcanic islets, St. Paul’s and Amsterdam, 
of which I attempted a sketch, which occasioned no 
little amuscment. 

These dreary oases of fused rock are said to contain 
‘two springs in juxtaposition, one of boiling “and the 
other of ccld water. These might, as I reflected, afford 
invaluable assistance to a shipwrecked mariner, who 
could possibly boil a fish ora stmy gulls egg in the 
former, while the latter would supply the means of per- 
forming his ablutions and quenching his thirst., The 
only geographical interest attaching to these spots” ig 
that they are equidistant from the Cape of Good Hope, 
Ceylon, and Tasmania, 

Meanwhile the ship was rapidly approaching her des- 

_tination ; the days of the voyage were already numbered, 
and it was resolved to give a grand fancy dress ball 
on the first evening that we should spend at anchor in 
the river. From the difference in the colour of the 
water, it soon became apparent that the remainder of 
the voyage might be counted by hours; the Gangetic 
delta was pouring forth its mud from many gaping 
mouths ; and the water grew morc and more uninviting, 

“till we at last passed the Pilot Brig, and anon came in 

sight of a low-lying, muddy-looking coast, fringed with 
cocoanut trees. In an hour,or so we were in the 
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Hooghly ; and I cannot say that either the river or its” 
banks impressed me very favourably. 

We were ngwinthe month of December, which, being 
the coolest season of the year, is the favourite time of 
arrival for all sorts and conditions of ships ; and it was 
probably in consequence of this that no steam tug was 
at first available to tow us the remaining hundred 
miles, Very reluctantly, therefore, we had to let go the 
anchor only a short distance from the mouth of the 
river. : 

That night we were to have enjoyed the fancy dress 
ball for which so much preparation had been, made, 
when an yntoward accident put an end to all ourmerri- 
ment. A young middy, a promising lad and a gteat 
favourite on board, fell from the mizen-top— 


“To dic! to sleep: 
‘To sleep! perchance to dream.” 


. 
Such is fate! William III, whose diseased and 
emaciated form had survived the thickest of a dozen 
’ frays, dies through his horse stumbling on a mole-hill in 
his own park; a great African explorer is killed by the 
accidental explosion of his own gun; so, too, our poor 
little middy, after having many a time helpcd furl a sail 
in mid-ocean, with the billows raging in their fury, and 
the lightning playing about the yards, must needs fall 
here, with the vessel riding at anchor in a very duck- 
pond! He was probably a victim to sunstroke. Never 
shall I forget the thud that brought me up from below, 
caused by his head being shattered against the deck. 
One of the ship’s boats conveyed his remains to a small 
European cemetery not far from the shore, where others 
of his countrymen had preceded him—a lonely spot, — 
around which the jackal yelled and the tiger prowled. 
7 D 
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As the tug could not be with us till the following day, 
I seized the opportunity of going ashore in one of the: 
native craft with which European ships are invariably 

“beset on entering an Eastern river, . 

I proceeded on foot through a small village, very clean_ 
and regularly built, composed of well-thatched, one- 
storied houses. Something—I suppose it was the 
manner in which the men were lolling about and 
smoking, while the women did all the work—reminded: 
me of small villages that I had seen in Ireland. * 

But what first attracted my attention was the ubiqui- 
tous sparrow, just as impudent and pugnacious-looking as 
ever. I now came toa tract of dried-up rice-fields, as 
hard as brick-bats, where the trees were few and far 

Abeticen, and were for the most part alive with parro- 
quets of gorgcous plumage, chattering and jabbering, as’ 
if, forsooth, they had to settle the affairs of the whole 
country. I therefore varied the monotony of the walk 
by shooting an occasional bird, which, however,” proved 
quite useless for culinary purposes, As it grew late in. 
the day, I turned back towards the shore; and it ap- 
peared to me a favourable opportunity for returning the 
kindness of the junior officers, at whose hospitable 
I had discussed many a leathery piéce of salt pork and’ 
weevil-eaten biscuit, washed down with rum and water, 
By means of a great deal of gesticulating—for I knew 
not a word of the language—I became the proud pos+ 
sessor of a goodly store of live fowls, eggs, and 
plantains, for what I afterwards discovered to be about 
three times the correct pricc. I was received with 
thanks’ on board, and, from my doubtless grotesque 
appearance, armed with a gun and umbrella, and sur: 
rounded by my provisions, was forthwith dubbed 
“ Robinson Crusoe,” : 
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“While anchored in the lower reaches of the rivet; we 
experienced a slight foretaste of some of the pleasures: 
that awaited _us in the land we were about to reside in‘; 
our night’s” rest’ was ever and anon disturbed by the 

. weird and startling cry of a jackal; and the dermic 
irritation caused by mosquito-bites was a source of great 
pain to novices. 

Atlast the tug arrived, and we once more got under 
weigh, rapidly bridging over the remaining part of the 
voyage, and perhaps, too, the most dangerous, on. 
account of the St. James and Mary shoals, and many- 
others almost equally hazardous. But these were passed 
‘in safety ; the river became narrower and narrower— 
crowded, too, with all manner of small craft freighted. 
en route to market. The whole scene was certainly 
‘striking, rendered, indeed, still more picturesque by the: 
‘setting sun; so that, as we passed up that suburb of 
Calcutta so appropriately called “Garden Reach,” the 
entire bank was bathed in a flood of light, while our ears 
were assailed by the chants of natives pulling at their 
oars—chants not devoid ofa weird kind of beauty. Ny 
far above this we dropped anchor, and the ship eww, 
round with the tide. All was bustle and excitement; 
_and with a shake of the hand, and a hurried “ Good- 
‘bye; mind you call on us soon,” &c., &c., the passengers 

dropped one by one over the side ; and in this wise'the . 
voyage of those days came to an end. 


CHAPTER III. 
TIIE CITY OF PALACES. 


* Expérience keeps a dear school, but fools will learn in no other.” 
FRANKLIN, 


For my own part I remained on board till the deck 
shad assumed a less chaotic appearance, when I’resolved 
to; migrate temporarily to oné of the hotels, This, how- 
ever was not to be ; for an old friend, anticipating my 
‘tesolve, and bent on frustrating it, suddenly appeared on 
“board with the welcome information that he had hired’ 
‘a room for me at his quarters. Nothing loth, I bundled: 
my traps into the boat, and prepared to accompany.my 
“xiend, bidding aw revodr to the officers with no little 
-gret; they had throughout the voyage treated me 
with the utmost courtesy, and I had almost grown 
look upon the old ship as my home. Nor was the City 
of Palaces just then calculated - to impréss-a new 
-arrival very favourably, or to raise his spirit-barometer,’ 
“Darkness was coming on apace, as it always does in the 
East, and the dim, weird light afforded by the few ‘oil: 
lamps scattered about was considerably obscured by thé 
dense mist that was rising from a large open space, 
through which we drove in my friend’s “ ‘bueey” This’ 
sombre picture was completed by the dusky figures that? 
flitted hither and thither; and, taken aipEsteS I foun 
it gruesome and depeesere. ° a 


The house in which my friend resided was a boarding 
& 
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S| fablishment (with ¢able @héte), very convenient fox 
émporary sojourners of the male persuasion ; we sat up 
“tila very lateag rather, early hour, as there was much 
“to chat about ; and eventually my friend consigned me 
“to the care of his own special valet, with the most 
detailed instructions—for I knew not a word of the 
Aanguage—and wished me “Good night.’ With 
“Suridry misgivings, I followed my swarthy attendant, 
who. glided noisclessly in front of me. The room that 
had been assigned to my usc was evidently very 
spacious—one can tell somehow when one is in a large 
.Froom, even in total darkness—but as it was only very 
‘dimly illuminated by a small wick steeped in dil, I was 
“unable to ascertain its exact dimensions until the rext 
‘Morning. I remember that it also struck me-as chilly 
‘and damp, and I wished myself back inthe cosy cabin 
an. which I had enjoyed many an uninterrupted night's 
‘test for the last four months. In the middle of thé 
apartment I discerned a bed, surmounted by an en- 
‘closure of netting; on one side was a strip of carpet, 
and close at hand stood a chair. Now, my friend “had 
particularly impressed on me that the mosquitoes were 
just now very strong on the wing, and as hungry as 
hunters ; also that on the manner in which I got under 
_ the netting depended all my chances of sleep. He further 
“instructed me to sign to the “bearer” when I was ready, 
“ who would, he said, just raise the edge of the curtain, 
when I must jumpin. The eventful moment arrived: I 
© signed to the “bearer,” and pointed to the bed, where-- 
upon he commenced beating the air around with a‘ 
‘kind of switch, and lifted a corner of the net. S 
» . By this time I began to realize in the whole proceed- - 
“ing a pleasurable element of excitement, and as he’, 
“raised the net, I darted fn, Alas! it was but to fall out 
_ the;other side. I felt myself going, and as a drowning 
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man_-will clutch at a straw, I held on to’ the bedclothes, 
dragging them along with me, curtains and all; When 
T had at length got clear, there was the—“hearer” star- 
ing at me as if I were a wild beast or a lunatic ; then 
she fled—returning shortly afterwards with another set 
of curtains, after which he once more made the bed. 
This entrée was successfully accomplished; but my 
troubles did not end here. The fact was, I felt uncom- 
monly cold; suddenly a happy thought occurred to me, 
and stealthily thrusting out an arm from under the 
curtains, I dragged in my clothes and the strip of carpet. 
I slept soundly, but woke betimes—as who, indeed, even 
of the Seven Sleepers, would not have ?—for of. all the 
discordant uproars I had ever heard, the réverlle of the 
feathered tribe—crows, minahs, and other villains— 
‘certainly stood first. 

Shortly afterwards the “bearer” entered, noiseless as 
a tiger, and proceeded to open the shutters and admit 
the morning light. He next advanced to my cpuch 
swith the evident intention of rousing me, but seeing the 
additions that I had made in my bed-clothing, stopped 
short. I pretended to be asleep, but watched him care- 
fully. The poor fellow opened his eyes to their widest, 
looked round the room, thought for a moment, and 
then fled as before ; returning this time in the company 
of my friend, who glanced at the bed, and immediately. 
roared with laughter. It was all very funny, no doubf}~: 
but, not being quite able to appreciate the joke, I took © 
refuge in pretended sleep. Later on, at breakfast, I 
gave a detailed account of what had happened, which.” 
my friend supplemented with the “bearer’s” version, 
Poor bearer! In spite of repeated explanations, he: 
avoided me as much as possible, and evidently con- 
sidered me dangerous. A day or two after I was . 
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“claimed by a relation, and. that domestic at least” was. 
greatly relieved by my departure! There is, gentle: 
reader, a right and a wrong way of getting INTO bed as 
well as OUT Or it as I found to my cost on more than 
one occasion ; as, for example, the first stormy night at 
sea, when I made use of my swing-cot. 

Ignorance both of the language of the country and of 
the vast vocabulary of Anglo-Indian expressions was a 
sad drawback to anything like real enjoyment in those 
early days ; as, besides feeling a bore of the first-water, 
having to ask so many questions, one felt more or less 
at every one’s mercy. 

At my first dinner-party I well faeollect a gentleman 

. inviting fhe to take “simkin ” with him ; politeness con- 
trained me to accept “with pleasure ”—and also with 
‘Some secret misgivings ; and some coagulated stuff was 
~shot into my glass, which, on melting, turned out to be 
“@hampagne—a word beyond any native’s power of pro- 
‘dunciation, and, in consequence, corrupted into “ simkin” 
by natives and Europeans alike. 
s Another friend begged me to call on him at some 
house in “ Mango Lane.” I promised to do so, but, un- 
fortunately suspecting a practical joke, I retaliated by 
. telling him that my abode was “ Pine-Apple Alley.” 
Had I only inquired, matters would have turned out 
otherwise. As it was, the poor fellow drove all over the 
‘town in search of a place that did not exist; while I 
never took the slightest trouble to find out his abode, 
though it was situated in one of the most important 
thoroughfares in Calcutta, where merchants most did 
congregate. Shortly afterwards we met out driving ; 
and after the ensuing explanation, I made the amende 
honorable. 
I have already said that Calcutta did not impress me 
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favourably at” ‘first; and after each ‘subsequent! ‘visit “1: 
‘disliked the place more and more. 

The event of the day, to which all looked forward 
with great eagerness, was the evening tive up and down 

“@ road running parallel with the river; but its duration 
was of the briefest. As if by Gage: the place would 
suddenly swarm with all sorts of conveyances, from the 
well-appointed barouche to the modest buggy. The 
ladies, one and all, looked cadaverous, so much so that I 
felt quite concerned about them; but was somewhat 
reassured by my friend’s reply to my inquiries: “Oh‘t 
‘no, they are all ill; they all get like that after they have 
been out here a short time.” 
As far as I could judge, the aim of each native oat 
-Man was to outdrive his fellow Jehu, for we certainly 
-moved at a break-neck pace. Consequently, I seldom 
saw any of my shipmates there. That rapid transit for 
a brief hour in an open conveyance, with occasionally 
an hour's visiting and shopping in a closed one, seemed 
to me all the outdoor exercise that the ladies had, and 
this accounted in a great measure for the extreme palloy 
of their complexions. 

~ In the way of contrasts, I do not think I ever belteld 
aiy thug so pronounced as the fresh, rosy, and yet 
bronzed complexions of the new arrivals, and those of the’ 
more acclimatized specimens of the gentler sex; yet’ at: 
the same time, where there prevailed any redundancy of: 
colour and tendency to coarseness, the climate appeared 

to exercise an ameliorating effect, imparting grace and? 
‘refinement. 

I thought, of course, that every one would be abroad 
in the early morning, but the Europeans were conspicuous 
by their absence ; and, during the colder months at least, 
the state of the atmosphere was none too inviting, as-a 
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y inist invariably hung over the place like a 76 
be dispersed only when the sun was too high to render 
going forth at all agreeable. — 
. NotwithstStiding, I used to make my way through it 

from one end of the large, open space—the “ Maidan” — 

to the other, returning home with my hair and mous- 

tache covered with dewy moisture. 

I used on these occasions to mect with one country~ 
man, who, like myself, felt bound to have his morning’ 
“constitutional ” at any price ; and aftcr various stages 
‘of recognition we became closcly acquainted. I came 
across him a year ago—nearly forty years after the, 
time of which I write—in Richmond; we were both 
“walking ! 

During the day, with the sun shining upon it, the 
:City of Palaces looked somewhat imposing, especially’ 
‘the busihess quarters, alive with people of almost every: 
Nationality, and the most ‘heterogeneous collection of 
“conveyances, foremost among which was the indigenous 
“Palkee.” It was pleasant to watch—from a distance ; 3 
in fact, the perfumes of Arabia did not predominate ; 
and, as water-carts were an unknown quantity, the dust: 
‘and the glare combined to produge headache and thirst, 
the latter- being temporarily ‘quenched by various: 
American drinks, in which, as my head told me,. rum- 
predominated. Re 

There was an amazing demand for these drinks; andy: 
without wishing to enlarge on their merits or the reverse,, 
I must say they were honest drinks, compounded of the? 
best materials, and very unlike those that I have tasted 
under similar names at certain of our Exhibitions. ; 

The most appalling thing about the Calcutta of those 
days was the nauseating effluvium that arose from all 
“parts of it; this was a smell suz generis, noticeable 
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indeed in and around “ Chowringhee,” the European 
‘quarter ; still more so in the ncighbournood of the best 
shops ; and reaching its climax in the China Bazaar, a 
’. den of the most arrant thieves to be miét with in any 
country. I imagine that it was a peculiar distillation of 
sewage, brought about by the action of a hot sun; and 
I remarked its peculiar intensity at daybreak, and just 
after nightfall. On one occasion, I mistook the hour 
. for a.funcral, and arrived.a great deal too soon at the 
rendezvous, which was close to that exceedingly: filthy 
_tiver the Hooghly ; I was, I remember, well-nigh poi-. 
soned—a dissecting-room could hardly come up to it. 
Thad almost said that, on the part of the residents, 
“familiarity with the odour had bred contempt; but that, 
-would be falling short of the mark, inasmuch as I believe 
they had positively Icarncd to like it. : 
‘ The mention of smells associated with sewers brings 
_ to my mind the “bandicoot ” rat, one of which, to my 
considerable discomfiture, I saw making its way across 
my friend’s “compound.” It appeared to me quite as 
large as a lcveret, and considerably more formidable;- 
“nor was I greatly reassured by the information, “Oh! 
that’s only a bandicoot; plenty of them about.” The 
term “bandicoot” is a corruption of the native name 
-pandikoku, which signifies pig-rat. It is a clean feeder 
living on grain and roots, and is said to be as delicate 
eating as the porcupine. The internecine “war of the- 
rats,” waged in our country between the black and the 
brown, terminated in favour of the former, those useful’ 
scavengers that, for the most part, live in our sewers ; 
but in the East—from which they were, like most other 
nasty things, originally imported—they swarm every- 
where, and are most destructive. For the sake of the 
grain, which my sheep would turn out of their troughs, 
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“each in his eagerness to obtain the lion’s share, they. 
‘positively honeycombed my field. Having in vain tried 
extermination by mieans of drowning and smoking, I 
‘bethought me as a last resource of phosphorescent paste, 
and by spreading it on pieces of native bread and 
placing it near their holes, I killed heaps of them, which 
‘were buried under my vine with good effect. 

I thoughtiessly tried the same experiment in my 
“bungalow ; this time, however, instead of coming out to 
die as they had done in the ficld, the rats preferred to 
die in retirement. I consequently had to vacate the 

_ house for six weeks, during which time it was thoroughly . 
dismantled and purified. They not unfrequently show 
“fight, - On one occasi6n, going to a cupboard late at 
night, in search of some supper for a friend and myself, 
+1 found everything in the possession of rats. Wedrove 
them off for a time, but they returned to the charge, and’ 
‘even came on the table in numbers, literally fighting 

with us for the mastery.. Carving-knives,- however, 
‘gained the victory, but not until a dozen or so had 
been disposed of. Fortunately the bandicoot is not 

_aggressive, otherwise not Inives but swords would be 

~ necessary. 

During the first few weeks at Calcutta I had occasion 

to make a few purchases in the way of light clothing, 
and boldly dived into that unsavoury locality the China 
Bazaar. The dealers recognized the novice by their owrr 
inherent instinct, and set to work accordingly. 

No. 1 informed me that he was an honest man, the 
only one indced to be found in the place ; would I step 
inside his shop and see the wares, that were very good 
and ridiculously cheap; he also very kindly and em- 
phatically warned me against dealing with the man 
over the way, “one d big thief!” No, 2 came up 
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“and vituperated No. 1: told me that the articles offered 
' -were worthless, but that /és shop, &c., &. No.3 next. 
-arrived on the scene, and ina pavonisiag tone vilified 

Nos. t and 2; they were both thieves, and in league to 
“cheat me. At length, sick at heart, I took refuge in 

my conveyance ae drove home, sending my secant 

for the articles I required, a thing that I ought to have 
done at first. 

The whole thing was on a par with the mercantile : 
qualifications of a native who once solda bird toa friend 
of mine on the Upper Congo, and who, by way of sum< 

“ming up all the warbler’s good qualities, exclaimed,— 
_ Father cock, mother cock, sing from three in the 
*morning till late at night—so help me!” 

All Calcutta was wrapt at night time in impenetrable 
gloom ; I occasionally drove to the Barrackpore end of 
the town, the deserted strects only lit by the faint glim- 
mer of an occasional oil Jamp, and the stillness broken - 
now and again by a troop of jackals yelling, and then 
scampering off, as if pursued by the Prince of Darkness.» 
On such occasions one of the troop is supposed to say—.- 
and it certainly sounds remarkably like it—“I smell the 

. body of a dead Hindoo,” when the rest join in with, 
“Whe-re, whe-re, whe-re!” in a very shrill voice. 

Of places of amusement, theatres and the like, there 
seemed absolutely none. I soon discovered too that? 
everything in the East was diametrically opposed to our-~ 
Western notions, and, among other instances, it was -. 
customary for new arrivals to call on the residents, instead 
of vice versa, as at home, : 

I derived much amusement from the spectacle afforded 
by a ball, where the dancers of both sexes partook for 
the most part of the “shadowed livery of the burnished 
sun.” White dresses and gay colours contrasted rather” 
strangely on the female form divine, though evening 
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“dress was not altogether unbecoming on the males. .Thé 

“women were, on the whole, remarkably good-looking: 
and displayed faultless figures, as well as being very 
graceful dancers, They also had an eye to the main 

; chance, and were somewhat less reserved on such matters 
than is sanctioned by the usages of socicty elsewhere ; 
and an old chum told me that a coloured beauty, with 
whiom he had danced several times during the evening, 
without being aware of having held her more tightly 
thari usual, murmured to him, as she was leaving, 
“Why for you squeeze my chumrah (skin) and not 
propose me matrimony ?” 

Bad as Calcutta was from a sanitary point of view, it 
would have been ten times worse but for the huge army 
of nature’s scavengers that swarmed in the atmosphere, 
‘chief among which were the kites and crows. But the 

“most dignificd was the Argala, or “ Adjutant,” a wading 
bird, not unlike the stork, especially in its preference 
for human society. This species particularly affected 
the roof of Government House. They are about five 
feet high, and their head and neck almost destitute of 
‘feathers ; and the beak is so large as to enable them to 
“seize and swallow a dead cat or bandicoot. 


, The new arrival in the East has, it will be secn, much 
to see and learn, and still more to unlearn, He buys 
his experience at a considerable cost, for, although the” 
sky may change, the mind is too indelibly stamped with 
old impressions for them to be easily effaced. For some’ 
time he is a very helpless being, tossed about in a sea of. 
trouble, and dependent for assistance on those around. 
him. 

* "I most unexpectedly came across kind friends, else I 
should indeed have felt a fish out of water. They have 
joined the great majority—peacc te their souls! 


CHAPTER IV. 
ON THE MOVE ONCE MORE. 


“ Mark ! where his carnage and his conquests cease ! 
He makes a solitude, and calls it peace!” 
Byron. 


Just as I was getting more reconciled to the new order 
of things it was ordained that I should move farther 
south ; move, too, in light marching order, for the dogs 
of war were already astir in a land flowing with milk 
and honey, the inhabitants of which professed that 
wonderful faith that takes its name from Buddha, about 
which I shall have more to say anon. 

A week’s steaming brought us to Rangoon, the ther’ 
head-quarters of the conqucring army, which was located 
within a. stockade several miles in circumference, pro- 
tected by a deep, broad ditch, then upright massive ’ 
timbers backed by earthwork eight feet broad, The 
story of its capture is too well known to bear repetition. . 
"J now found myself confronted with a new phase of.. 
Eastern life, and on the whole infinitely preferred it to 
what I had just quitted: the one was civilization grafted, 
so to speak, on an alien stock; the other was to all 
appearance still the abode of “ primeval primitiveness.” 

There were, of course, many—those especially with 
wives and children far away—who thought otherwise ; 


a 
and while some regretted the comforts of civilization, 


“which they never appreciated until they had experienced’ 
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the want of them, there were others who pined for the’. 
soothing influence of female society. 

The space enclosed by the stockade was sufficiently 
large to accommodate all the barracks, besides affording 
room for short walks and rides. It was also possible to 
venture a short distance beyond, though the unsettled 
state of the country rendered it the height of imprudence 
to travel far ; indeed, a friend and myself, who had rid- 
den on one occasion to a native village beyond the vast . 
plantation of Jack-fruit and pine-apples, gathered from 


’ the unmistakably hostile proceedings of the inhabitants 


that discretion was the better part of valour, and urged 
our porlies somewhat precipitously homeward. 

T have called Burmah a land “ flowing with milk and | 
honey,” in allusion to Nature's prodigality in the animal, 
‘vegetable, and, in all probability, mineral kingdoms, .". 
though the resources of the underground wealth had at - 
that time but little prospect of speedy development. 

In comparison with its area, the country was very 
sparsely populated, the majority of its inhabitants living 
on the immediate banks of its many rivers, and leaving 
hundreds of square miles in undisputed possession of the 
most luxuriant forests and the creatures that lived 
therein. . 

There was only as much in the way of cultivation as ; 


* just ministered to their immediate wants, which weré™ 


the most modest, the more so, as they were for the most 
part vegetarians, and the soil and climate brought forth 
abundantly with a minimum of trouble. 

Then, too, the ubiquitous bamboo furnished material 


- for their dwellings, for holding water, and a host of other 


purposes. The bamboo stands, indeed, in much the 
satne relation to the Burmese as coal to us, and any 


a8 arvana 


‘cessation in'the supply would be attended’ with -conse=: 
quences scarcely less calamitous. tent 
The pine and custard-apples, plantain or banana, 

‘and Jack-fruit grow to perfection. 

A well-grown and thoroughly ripe custard-apple, 
‘eaten when just ready to fall to picces on the slightest 
‘provocation, is certainly a pleasant and enticing fruit, 
which may be caten with impunity, but which, like, the? 
rose, is not without its thorn, in the shape of a very. 
unpleasant after-taste. The hills on the right bank ‘of, 
‘the Irrawaddy, opposite Prome, were celebrated for. 
“them, and the plantations, tastefully laid out, formed. 
quite a feature in the landscape. 

’ The plantain of the East, or banana of the West, 
Geos to perfection in Burmah ; those of Bengal are. 
-vastly inferior, while those grown under glass in this 
country are sickly exotics, forming but a very poor 
substitute for that which they pretend to be. 

The Jack-fruit did not commend itsclf to the’ palate 
-of Europeans: in smell and taste it closely resembles 
the durian, which abounds in the Malay Archipelago 
“The taste of both resembles that of the Jargonelle pear; 
-and both, strange to say, smell like rotten eggs. 

There was a perfect forest of Jack-fruit trees extend. 
“ing many miles to the west of the stockade. This wat 
“a favourite resort, both on account of its numerous shady 
-groves, in which the pinc-apple grew in wild luxuriance 
and by reason of the number and variety of birds 
reptiles, insects, ctc., which it afforded to the observant 
naturalist. 

To ride or walk there required, however, some degree 
of caution. Below lurked scorpions and snakes ; above 
running along the branches, were numbers of very large 
and herce black ants, furnished with formidable nippers 
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Awlitch:they did not hesitate to use most effécti Hy 
“Whenever they chanced to ‘alight on the nape of one’s 
feck. 

The fruit of these trees sometimes attains to an 
enormous size ; one suspended at cither extremity of a 
bamboo being as much as a strong man could carry, 

“Another creature that abounded in these forests was 
the kalong, or flying fox, a large bat, which sleeps the 
whole day, hanging head downwards from the branches, 
to:which it clings with hooked claws. 

«Nothing could, perhaps, be more marked than the 
‘differences, both physical and mental, that exist between 
sthe Burmese and the Hindoos and Mohammedans of 
India. They have not a single feature in common— 
-eustoms, religion, ways of thinking are equally different, 
“Burniah, as it was—for I know not how far the conquer- 
“ing. hand may have altered the spirit of its dream since. 
‘Uknew it—was infinitely preferable. The pages of his« 
tory furnish us with proofs as abundant as t hey are sad, 
that no nation can advance as long as the hand of the 
conqueror weighs it down ; there may be a spasmodic 
attd artificial progress, but in reality the conquered races 
recede, since there is in the East no possibility of their 
absorbing and assimilating their conquerors, as did the 
+Greeks and Saxons of old, which is the only chance of 
their deriving lasting benefit from the victors. 

‘It would be about as easy “to make a silk purse out 
ofa sow’s ear” as to bring aborigines round to our 
way of thinking and acting ; they acquire the vices of | 
the dominant power, but unhesitatingly eschew its ~ 
virtues, 

In the days that I am recalling, the Burmese were by 

tio means faultless, yet they acted up to their own idea 

of the eternal fitness of things ; and were, I doubt not,: 
E 
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‘Happier in their way, under their owri form of govern-, 
ment, bad as we profess to consider it, thar under 
ours. : 

Men and women were alike characterized by an 
independence of spirit, the like of which I have never 
yet encountered in any other race; they absolutely 
scorned any form of menial employment, so that Bur- 
mese domestics were then unknown. This was sheer 
love of freedom, and not merely the pride attaching to 
caste, which has no existence in Burmah; their inde- 
pendence was visible in every action, so the yoke must 
bow these haughty necks very low. 

In average intelligence, too, they are infinitely above 
most of the inhabitants of Hindostan: whilc the latter 
would merely pass onc by with a “salaam,” the Burmese 
used frequently to stop and speak, perchance asking for 
a light, and always evincing the most undisguised 
gratification if you but let them have a peep at the 
mechanism of your watch. 

The physical advantages are scarccly less striking ; 
the men are not handsome, and the women may be far. 
from pretty, but the former were sturdy, muscular 
specimens of humanity, and the latter possessed a good 
figure and a striking head of raven hair, and were 
besides extremely graceful. : 

Both were seen to the best advantage when trooping 
en masse to the pagoda with offerings to “Gautama,”. 
the most imposing sight of its kind that I ever wit- 
nessed in the East. : 

All were scrupulously clean, and dressed in their best, 
while the women set off the blackness of their hair by 
interlacing with it the blossoms of a white, waxy flower. 

A little in advance of cach group marched a Pongyee, 


a priest or monk, sounding a loud gong ; otherwise the 
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Slenoswas unbroken. Oné remarked a tof 
f:the drumming, shouting, dancing, and genefal’ t 
nivil ‘that characterize most religious rites in Indi 
tendering them an unmitigated nuisance, for they 
necessitate police supervision and sanitary precautions 
Sh an extensive scale. On these occasions the sexes 
Were separated, the men and women marching on 
different sides of the road, both going and returning. 

Their code of morality was said to be of a not very 
exalted order; but, I blush to own it, this has become 
much a matter of opinion— 











“ And two in fifly scarce agree 
On what is pure morality.” 


Anyhow, they can in all probability compare very 
fayourably_in this respect with any other Orienta! 
‘nation, and, for the matter of that, with many a Eure 
pean one. . 
Their detractors, or rather the preachers of the dis: 
interested process of civilization, have made capital out! 
of their practice of parting with their daughters for < 
pecuniary consideration ; but this came into vogue only 
when the European arrived on the scene and offered 
‘prices for the girls that to their simple fathers appeares 
fabulous, 
_ Nor, in their opinion, did the transaction cast the 
slightest slur on the young lady's character, since she 
was always at liberty to return home and resume he? 
old place in the family, if such were the desire of thé 
‘principal parties concerned. Moreover, Anglo-India 
are—I apologize, were—unfortunately among tho: 
who, in some encounters at all events, could not afford 
to throw stones ; it used to be emphatically impressed 
upon young ladies that a civilian was worth so much; 
: E2 
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“dead or alive; while the market-value of-a nity 
" than‘was fixed at considerably less. 

"Marriage was represented to them as a mere matter 
‘of & s.d.a form of social barter; they were to pass 
“by the “red coat” on principle, concentrating all their 
blandishments on the “ black” one. In our insufferable 
egotism, which drivelling patriots dignify with the name 
of'insular pride, we are very apt to lay down a code of 
ethics for others, without thinking it at all necessary to 
practise the morality we preach. 

As is customary in the East, most of the work fell to 
the lot of the women, their lords and masters only con- 
descending to lend a helping hand whenever resources 
threatened to fail. The besetting vice of the Burmese 
was gambling and betting, as much, in fact, a part and 
parcel of their nature as with “My. John Chinaman ;” 
on the whole, indeed, I am of opinion that they cast the 
Celestial into the shade. At acertain popular boat- 
race I remember sitting beside a Burmese of some 
position, whose proceedings were veritably those of a 
lunatic ; he danced and cried, he undid his long black 
hair and tried to pull it out. 

_-i too, so he deigned to inform me, should have 
abehaved likewise, if I had had such a bet on the race as 
he. In reply to my interrogation as to the extent. 
-of this wonderful bet that appcared so to affect him— 
“What have I betted? Oh! only my wife, children, - 
house, clothes and furniture!” He positively lost all,. 
and disappeared. 

Cock-fighting was another amusement at which large 
parties would gladly assemb!e. The birds came of a 
good stock, were large, hcavy, well-spurred, and care- 
fully bred, with, as I suspected, a strain of the “ jungle: 
fowl,” a shapely bird, which abounds in the jungle, 


. 
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“though difficult to get at on foot, and which, if huag 
for the proper time, eats as welf’as pheasant. 

The fanciers, each with his bird under his arm, would 
resort of an evening to any convenient shady spot, clear. 
a. ring, and set to work amid prodigious excitement. 
One never, perhaps, thoroughly grasped the utter 
brutality of this sport until he had seen it practised by 
those poor “savages ;” in this case, however, it would 
have been too glaring a case of “ glass houses,” etc., etc., 
to have even criticized it! 

The one physical exercise of which the Burmese had 
“but a very imperfect idea was the art of horse-riding. 
As they*used very short stirrups, and consequently kept 
their knecs right above the saddle, their scat was ex- 
tremely insecure, only practicable indeed at the “amble,” 
a pace peculiar to their ponies, horses being unknown. 

' The European cye measured the qualities of that 
indigenous animal, with the result of soon placing it 
beyond the reach of ordinary mortals. I bought one 
for 3/.; in five years the price rose to 30/. In fact, 
one of those crazes for which our socicty is famous, 
-took that direction ; it suffered from “ Pegu ponies” on 
the brain, talked of | them, dreamed of them. ; 

The enthusiasm of Phacton the ill-starred to emulate 
Jehu was scarcely greater or more unfortunate than that 
of all sorts and conditions of both sexes to drive a pain. 
in a well-appointed, low carriage. : 
- They were certainly well-bred animals, yet withal 
nfost docile; many a night did mine carry me homé: 
with unerring instinct, when, owing to a darkness that 
could be felt, I could not see his head. 

Phe natives looked with undisguiscd amazement on 
our cavalry and artillery horses: to begin with, the 
process of mounting sorcly puzzled them. Later on, 
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when it was decided to,weed them out, a few, sold by 
auction, came into the possession of ambitious and 
adventurous Burmese, one of whom I watched with ° 
great amusement in his fruitless endeavours to mount. 
The climax was reached when, in despair, he tied the 
animal to once of the posts of his verandah, and climbing - 
over the railing from inside, lowered himself into the 
saddle. Delightcd beyond measure at the success of 
his stratagem, he cautiously proceeded to “cast adrift,” 
and doubtless enjoyed a famous ride, of which the 
element of excitement was by no means the least 
attraction, ; 

There was a peculiar kind of football in which these 
people excelled, which in so far resembled our own. . 
“Association” that the use of the hands was strictly 
forbidden. There, however, the resemblance ceased: 
the ball, about the size of those used at croquet, was 
constructed of strips of canc, and consequently very 
light; some thirty players would form a large circle, 
and would keep the ball going from one to another, 
with toes, heels, and knees, with wonderful skill and 
accuracy. 

But the most striking of their national amusements 
was the theatrical performance known as a “ Pooay,” 
which was given in a kind of large “Punch and Judy” 
show. ae 

Seats were literally sakex carly ; that is to say, every 
one brought a brick, deposited the same according to 
fancy, and forthwith squatted upon it. 

The dramatis persone were dolls dextcrously mani- 
pulated by a complicated arrangement of wires, while 
the men behind proved no mean ventriloquists; the 
performance, too, was as jengthy as it was cxcellent, for 
T have secn the audience assemble of an evening, and 
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break up when: I have passed that way again -nert: 
morning ! : 

Any clever joke would be received with uproarious 
mirth, and—Ict the reader be jenient in his judgment of 
these poor, untaught savages!—the broader the allusion, 
the more they relished it. 

Comparisons are, as a rule, odious, but the pharisaical 
suppression of many native Burmese modes of recreation 
gives rise to reflections that will find expression ere long 
in the outcry of an injured people. We lay the flattering 
unction to our souls that we are not as others; we, 
forsooth, forbid the natives to bet and gamble. .Why 
can we not at Icast have the honesty to admit that we hold 
India and Burmah solely and entirely for the sake of the 
“loaves and fishes,” without descending to cant about 
our duty as the pioneers of a religion with which such 
races can have but little real sympathy, and a civilization 
that—-if, indeed, it be nothing worse—is at least no 
improvement on their present state ? 

The new arrival is at once struck by the large number 
of places of worship scattered broadcast over the country. 
They generally culminate in a pagoda, a wonderful 
tapering structure, very solidly built, and covered from 
the base upwards with gold-leaf, while the apex is gene- 
rally surmounted by an umbrella, the insignia of royalty, 
or some other fantastic device. They were built in 
honour of Buddha, the labour and material being volun- 
tary gifts of the people. If offerings of produce could, 
be relied on as a measure of their devotion, then. were 
the Burmese an essentially religious people. Plantains, 
boiled rice, curiously concocted native dishes, flowers, 
umbrellas—all were presented in profusion, and all—not 
excepting the more perishable portion of even the um- 
brellas—were disposed of by swarms of crows, the more 






peek upon the. good things 
wWhile'the worshippers were still busy with their devotion: 
“Of the many wondrous natural phenomena that’ 
‘puzzle us Europeans in the far East, the extraordinary 
instinct possessed by vultures and other birds of prey is. 
by no means the most inconsiderable. But a few 
moments necd elapse after a bullock falls dead on ‘thé 
match, and one already secs black spots not far above 
the horizon, which soon prove to be vultures makirig 
Straight for the carcase with unerring precision. Natu-, 
‘falists are divided in opinion as to whether this extras, 
rdinary power of perception owes its origin to some: 
nusual development of the sense of vision, or to an’. 
qually unintelligible transcendency of the olfactory: 
‘Otgans: one fact, I believe, speaks strongly in favour of. 
‘the former hypothesis, and that is, that the birds as often 
as not approach from windward. : 
» The numerous roadside temples offered unlimited 
‘opportunities for “looting,” the panacea for all military 
hardships; though the occasions were indeed better thaii 
‘the prizes, which consisted for the most part of imagés 
of Gautama covered with gold and silver foil. 
= All is, I imagine, fair in war; though in how far ‘that 
tule admits of modification in the case of a war declaréd: 
‘by''a dominant power against a race of half-nakéd. 
‘Orientals, I do not care to inquire. The Burmese: 
‘€ertainly bore the pillage of their temples ina phild: 
Sophic spirit, not to be met with even in a Christian: 
‘country; they bowed to the inevitable, they made a: 
virtue of necessity, they trusted to the teachings of theit: 
faith, rendering good for evil, so as to ultimately reach: 
Nirvana, the goal of all their earthly and spiritual” 
ambition, in the hope of which life was alone worth 
fiving. 
















CHAPTER V. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


“ He hears, alas ! no music of the spheres, 
But an unhallowed, earthly sound of fiddling.” 


“A spark neglected makes a mighty fire.” 


“THESE temples were by no means good specimens of: 
‘Burmese architecture, which perhaps culminated in the: 
“Kyoungs, or resorts of the priests: a large quantity. of: 
‘elaborately carved timber entered into the constructiort, 








of these edifices, the roof of which gradually diminished: 
from below upwards, and were on this account far more 
pleasing to the eye than the more abrupt style adopted 
‘in Chinese temples. 
: They were for the most part raised in quiet’ and 
‘secluded groves, whither the pious Pongyees could retire 
for purposes of contemplation, in humble imitation of 
“the founder of their creed. 
~. These Pongyees, who were always clean-shaven, and 
clad in yellow robes, transcended in purity of life and 
devotion to their sacred cause any others of like pet. 
suasion that I ever came across. They were, moreover, 
courteous, unassuming, and affable to a degree, always 
teady to impart any information that lay within, their 
“ken, and supporting it with such written documents as 
“they possessed. ‘ : : 
The people at large held them in the greatest veneraz 
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‘tion, and the funeral obscquies of any distinguished 
member of the order were of an claborate and somewhat 
costly nature. The first process was the embalming, in 
which art the Burmese must have been little inferior to 
the ancient Egyptians. When this process had been 
completed and the limbs were bound up and covered 
with a kind of varnish, the body was placed in a dyoung, 
where it lay in state for a month or six weeks, during 
which time there was always a light burning within the 
building, while prayers, intercessions, and offerings of 
every kind were made by devotces from all parts. 

The last rite of all, cremation, I had the good 
fortune to witness, on a very important occasion, amid 
a large concourse of worshippers. The mummified 
remains were reverently laid on an iron grating between 
two low parallel walls, and a fire was ignited below, fuel 
being added as required; and although the wood was 
dry, and both it and the body burned furiously, the latter 
took a considerable time to incinerate. . 

While the deceased was. lying in state, some foolish 
Europeans, possessed, I regret to say, of more zeal than 
honesty, made off one night with a few of his ornaments, 
and escaped only by the skin of their tecth. 

Thus, even to Burmese philosophy there was a limit 3, 
they could endure with stoical indifference the spoliation 
of their temples ; they uttered no audible protest against 
the unholy appropriation of pagodas sacred to Buddha, 
“the Wise,” “the Enlightened,” but when their offerings. 
for the repose of a high priest’s soul were surreptitiously 
made away with, then their anger was kindled. The 
images were coveted, not for their intrinsic value, but 
because they were clever caricatures of the invader, both 
the civil and the military element being represented. 
Thus the resentment of the marauder predominated over 
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even his cupidity ; though no one who knew the cha-, 
“racter of the Burmese could ever suppose for one moment 
that they intended this as an insult, for, being themselves 
almost proof against the shafts of ridicule, they not un- 
naturally concluded that a nation so superior in intellect 
would be above such trifles. And here they erred ; their 
intercourse with Europeans had hitherto been frag- 
mentary—limited to a casual trader, and it had conse- 
quently never dawned on them that the sensitiveness of 
a race varics directly with its organization. 

But for the stockade, the pilfercrs’ chance of escape 
would have been small indeed, and even as it was, they 
reached the main gate not a moment too soon. The 
‘sentry on duty shut it in the faces of the enraged pur- 
“guers and called out the guard. By restoring the images, 
and vouchsafing some sort of explanation, an episode 
which might have been attended with serious conse- 
quences was thus happily tided over. 

I have already contrasted the Burmese with the 
natives of Ilindostan, and I am constrained to compare 
them with the J/ongelide. They closely resemble the 

"Chinese in their features and habits; their language, 
too, is monosyllabic, and they also remain in a stationary 

-condition for all time. This latter feature of. their 
national existence is due to the gencrosity of nature ; 
we northern races are engaged in an everlasting pitched 
battle with the elements, and where nature adds difficulty 
she adds brain; but with a warm climate, an abundant 
fauna and flora, rivers teeming with fish, and just enough 
intelligence to appreciate these gifts, besides a religion 
which fitted in with their mode of thought, what need. 
had the Burmese of progress ? 

Their misfortune lay in being interfered with, because 
they did not understand the customs of what we are 
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“to: call “ civilization,” “ane their country” whe 
‘ad from them in consequence by the supetio® f 
might. The rubbish indulged in as regards 
“proving and elevating them” I have but little patien¢e 
“with ; it is, in the first place, right down dishonest, and; 
it is, moreover, impossible even were it desirable. 

“In the “commercial advantages,” which were—let' us: 
be frank—the mainspring of the whole movement,  theke: 
‘figured largely certain mines that had for years dazaled, 
“our eyes and excited our thirst for gain: well, we took 
“them as.the price of our “improvements,” and how have! 
*they-been manipulated ? 

T have already had occasion to discuss the variety and: 

strength of Oriental smells ; one could, in fact, very well. 
“do without the sense of smell while in the East ; the’ 
“scent even of the flowers, of mango, orange, lime. and 
“dedonia, is oppressive in the sultry atmosphere. But 
‘the “artificial” smells are something to experience} 
that of an Indian bazaar—a compound of assafcetiday 
decayed produce, and stagnant drains—clings toa pet 
‘son for ever; that of a Burmese market is delightfully: 
enhanced by the perfume of Gua-pu, a speciality of t 
“tountry, in which stale fish, lime, and other similar: 
4 ngredients are incorporated secundum artem. 
The display in the Rangoon market included meat, 
sh, poultry, fruit, vegetables, and flowers, in variety and 
“abundance ; but every other odour was assimilated and 
overcome by Gua-pu. Yet who shall ridicule so acquired 
a taste ? 

The alderman likes his green turtle, the oe j 
his birds’ nests, and the Frenchman his frogs’ legs ; 
too, the Burmese will have his Gua-pu. 

"<The fact is, there is Gua- -pu and Gua-pu ! 
“On one occasion, proceeding up the river withstha 
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‘Commissioner, thé late Sir A. Phayre, 1 wav roundly 
abusing this native delicacy ; he fetched a stone jar and 
begged that I would taste the contents. When I. had 
done so and reported favourably, he informed me to my 
astonishment that it was a superior quality of the 
‘compound I had been vilifying. Had he not been so 
“pérfect a gentleman, and so considerate to all that had 
the pleasure of acting under him, I should have suspected 
that he inwardly enjoyed my obvious discomfiture at 
having so erroneously condemned anything az ¢oto, 

He.was certainly far above the ordinary run of rulers 
“in all those qualities that adorn a man and a Christian. 
It was my good fortune to be near him for weeks to- 
“gether, when heavy responsibilities weighed upon him: 
we had to traverse wild tracts of country with dangers 
vat every turn, and the end—if ever reached —bristled 
with difficulties. To be acquainted with him was a 
matter for congratulation; to serve under ‘him was a 
-privilege ; to know him was to love him, 

When circumstances had parted us, I had very un- 
desirable occasions for studying the reverse of the medal 
egotistical, fussy, fault-findiag men, to please whom 
vas beyond the range of human attainment ; men primed 
with theory, but worse than uscless in practical adminis- 
tration, whose one object seemed to be to offend and 
estrange their fellow-countrymen, and to oppress and 
‘outrage the natives. 

The one type elevated the service ; the other lowered 
both the service and all concerned therein, causing the 
‘tide to ebb toa very low mark. 

« The words of the Bard concerning the good and ovil 
deeds of mankind have no application to the lamented 
Commissioner ; he Icft no evil decds to survive him, nor 
were his many good ones lost with him, for as long as 
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Burmah is inhabited—-and théte<is“viot ‘at’ jpresenteany. 
very startling prospect of a decrease in its/population— 
his. memory will be revered by Native and European: 
@like, a monument more lasting than stone or brass. 

For a conquered race the Burmese certainly held 
their heads remarkably ercct, looking the usurper 
straight in the face without anyshame for their own 
‘position. The fact was, a very superficial acquaintance 
with our habits and mode of living had convinced them 
of our superiority in every respect—save one. ; 

It is very curious that every Eastern native looks 
down on our music with undisguised contempt. Our 
bands might discourse the gems of Chopin, Becthoven, 
and Balfe, but only the veriest loiterer would stop to 
listen, and, to judge by his expression, it fell as flat on 
his car as a penny trumpct would on ours. 

Real music was too refined and complicated’ for 
nerves accustomed throughout generations to coarser 
measures in harmony. This was the same all over Hin-' 
dostan ; and it is therefore surprising that our regimental 
native bands were remarkably good before the Mutiny. 

A Burmese band consisted of a number of drums in a 
circle, and diverse brass instruments, awful to look upon, 
and still more awful to hear; though what they lacked 
in harmony they certainly made up for in noise. With 
the exception of the ubiquitous and irrepressible mos- 
quito, the whole of the lower creation fled before it; 
and only a sense of dignity prevented many of us from 
following suit. ; ; 

The performers must have been animated by extrd= 
ordinary zeal, ifthe manner in which they hammered 
on the crums and blew through the wind-instruments 
be any critcrion, As I invariably hastened in a direc~ 
tion opposite to that which was taken by the performers,. 
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fiever witnessed the climax of the celebration # but i 
‘ontinued for long on the same crescendo principleas 
-that with which it passcd me, I ‘should think it must 
“ultimately have resulted in rupture of the drum-heads 
and explosion of the remaining instruments. 

The effect of music on nations, and through 
them on individuals, certainly furnishes matter for a 
“deal of interesting study and comparison. In the 
primitive state it is simple and natural: Eastern 
nations make usc of it to produce temporary excite- 
ment, a mcthod that we have retained in our military 
bands, or, combined with dancing, as the food of love. 

It has always been inseparably connected with’ 
“religion and religious observances, from the organ and 
‘choir of Western religions to the drum and cymbals of 
“the East. If the imagination of the poet can give to 
“airy nothing a local habitation and a name,” music 
has a yet greater power; and they are indeed twin 
sisters, poctry and music raising the civilized mind far 
above the ordinary range of things carthly. There will 
doubtless always be some mortals, even in the highest 
stage of civilization, who are nowise susceptible to the 
beauties of music ; of them our poet for all time has 
spoken in uncomplimentary terms, perhaps harshly ; 
put, if such a being is not to blame, he is at least 
incomprehensible. 





Among the many disadvantages under which Eastern 
nations labour, is the absence of melody in the voices of 
the feathered tribe. Our nightingale, thrush, and lark 
are all birds of sober plumage; but in the East there 
‘are no vocal artists; no lark poising itself in mid-air 
warbling forth in the carly morn, and gladdening the 
-heart of man with its song ; no thrush singing to ite 
* Jady-love from the topmost branch of a may-tree;" ne 


‘@ightmgale te lend ‘its “charm toa summer 6wilight 
Pothing but gaudy plumage and burnished colours that 
idait-hither and thither “brief as the lightning in’ the 
wollied night.” 

The birds utter for the most part harsh, discordant 
‘sounds ; and it appears to me that the reason for this 
‘want of vocal sweetness is to be found either in the 
climate or in the number of carrion-eaters. A nightine 
gale, for instance, singing from the leafy branch of*a 
tamarind tree, with a pack of jackals yelling beneath, 
twould be a contrast repugnant to nature, a dislocation 
of thie fitness of things. 

Our English vanity enables us to tolerate peacocks i in. 
“the gardens of the wealthy. For the sake of secing. 
“them strut about terraces and spread their tails in the’ 
‘sunlight, people will endure their torturing cry at day- 
break, and even turn a deaf ear to the complaints of the 
igardener, who soon loses all patience with this most 
Mischievous of birds. I do not remember them: in 
“Burmah, but in India they are very numerous, affecting 
ty particular the denscr jungles frequented by tigers. 

An idea prevails indeed among the natives that the 
*peacock follows such animals, but its only foundation 
lies in the coincidence that both love solitude. I re- 
{member on one occasion coming upon some hundreds, 
of these beautiful birds committing rare havoc in a cul- 
tivated ficld. But they soon took cognizance of the 
intruder, and I had only just time to shoot a male. and 
‘a young female, when all traces of them had vanished} 
the former for the sake of his feathers, the latter for the 
table. Certain shady trees bordering a canal near our 
encampment turncd out to be a favourite roosting-place 
for them, but ere they could settle down for the night 
a general scrimmage would take place for the best seats: 
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fine feathers may make fine birds, but do not always 
cover amiable dispositions—not, at least, in the ornitho- 
logical biped ! 

Oh, my digressions! You wanted to hear about 
Burmah and its inhabitants, and here I have been 
discoursing on music and peacocks ! 

Being subject to a heavy annual rainfall, all their 
dwellings are built on piles, and are thereby raised to 
several feet above the ground, This expedient, a sani- 
tary precaution against damp floorings and emanations 
from the soil, a sce gud non, in fact, under such 
climatic conditions, gave a special character to their 
villages, which were constructed for the most part of 
_ bamboos. 

‘But while steering clear of Scylla, they ran into 
Charybdis. Fire played great havoc with them, and 
its annual course was “short, sharp, and decisive.” 
The wonder was that it did not occur a dozen times a 
year instead of once; and I doubt whether a hydrant 
close at hand, with an unlimited supply of water, would 
have been of any real service. 

They never took the least precaution with regard to 
fire, although their houses, furniture, and mats, and all 
consisted of nothing but bamboo ; perhaps they thought 
-that the annual fire was as inevitable as the annual, 
moonsoon. Indeed—to borrow an illustration from our 
own historians of the seventeenth century—I am 
strongly of opinion that this annual conflagration stifled 
the origin and prevented the spread of epidemic 
disease. Witness the fact that, a few years later, when 
more substantial buildings had taken the place of these 
flimsy wooden structures, thereby reducing such visita- 
_ tions to a minimum, cholera raged with great virulence, 
a disease hitherto almost unknown to the country, 
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where doctors had been’ occupied’ chiefly with ‘cases~sf 
‘fever'and dysentery. 

Lhave known a regiment up to its full strength so 
ravaged by these complaints as not to be able to mustet 
a hundred effective bayonets after a few months? ‘resi 
dence in a certain part of the country. The anneal 
incineration of Rangoon therefore possessed a redeeni- 
ing feature, and was certainly a “thing of beauty” while 
it lasted. 

"Late onc evening, in the month of April, the garrison 
was roused from its wonted propriety by what appeared 
to’ be a very heavy discharge of artillery and musketry 
in the immediate neighbourhood, and the commanding 
officer was on the point of calling the troops to atms 
when some one discovered the origin of the alarm—the 
yearly fire! The flames literally van along the street: 
faster than the natives could run themsclves—the report! 
being due to the bursting of sections of bamboo }'4 i 
the scene resembled (I ask pardon for seeking Thy 
iJlustrations in such commonplace sources), 4 Beneft 
display of fireworks at the Crystal Palace, at the moitiéa 
when the large set-piece is ignited. It burned itself ov 
“ simply because there was nothing else left to feed -wpox 
nothing but charred remains, the outcome of a ‘ver, 
_short reign of terror. 

History, sacred and profane, alludes to a bird, sacred: 
to the dread Osiris, the All-seeing and Many-eyed, thag 
was said to pay a periodical visit to the land of 
Pharaohs. The most credited account concerning the 
bird is that, on burning itself, a similar creature sprang 

_ from its ashes, and, from its hiding-place in the surroun 
ing tamarisk, continued to watch over the sacred. burial- 
place. A very phoenix was Rangoon ; it rose up on ‘its 
own ashes rejuvenated and vigorous; no harrowing 
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accounts ever reached us of loss of life or event ‘serious 
injury.; all went on as before, with increased energy; 
until new bamboos had supplied the place of old ones. 

Equally singular were the circumstances attending 
‘the ‘outbreak of the “monsoon,” which burst upon us, 
Je88 to our delight than to that of the vegetable and 
‘sect world. The change was startling. One day, the 
baked ground, as hard and bare as a rock, with only a 
stray blade of grass struggling for existence ; creation 
groaning, exhausted, expectant. Then a change comes 
‘over its dream: there is a terrible and steady down- 
Pour; ere twenty-four hours have elapsed, the new 
blades of grass can be seen peeping out; there are 
innumerable insects on the wing, and millions of frogs 
‘are croaking in the marshes. The evening before I had, 
‘passed a dried-up tank of large dimensions, the bottoiti’ 
‘of which was deeply fissured in every direction, and. to 
“all appearances as destitute of life as the Great Sahara: 
The next day it was full to the brim, and huge fish weré 
leaping out of the water in evident delight at being 
gata from their long and enforced captivity. 

~The rain had descended, the mud was. softened, and: 
ijts inmates, wriggling forth, took to their more natural 
“element and mode of locomotion. Instances of dormant 
vitality we know to be common among seeds and 
insects ; wheat found in an Egyptian mummy-case’ 
‘many centuries old has germinated freely; seeds of 
trees buried for ages have done the same, and those also. 
“of fruit found in a skeleton, that must have lain in-- 
‘cdrcerated since the beginning of the Christian era. The 
chrysalis stage of insects is too well known to need 
‘comment. But such a suspension of vitality in creatures’ 
“like fish, whose organization demands continual aeyAtion 
‘of the blood through gills, is somewhat strange, 3 d runs 
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considerable risk of being branded as a traveller’s tale. 
I confess to having felt startled on my first acquaint-* 
ance with these mud-fish. Many months of freedom 
could now be looked forward to; then again the daily 
decrease in depth; wriggling into the mud; diminu- 
tion of vitality; and finally, loss of consciousness. 
Truly, a strange existence ! 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE TEACHINGS OF BUDDHA, 


“For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 
He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 


THE discussion of a national religion is always a delicate 
task, but, having so far considered only the physical and 
political aspect of the Burmese, I feel that I may no 
onger avoid giving some account of their conception of 
the universe and the Hereafter, matters with which, 
truth to tell, they were wont to trouble themselves less 
than any other Eastern nation with which I ever came 
in contact, 

I shall endeavour to convey some idea of their attitude 
towards their great teacher, Buddha ; and I think that 
the reader will share my opinion that the absence of that 
fanaticism, so characteristic of the natives of Hindostan, 
is a blessing to rulers and ruled alike. 

The “ Contemplative One,” after sacrificing all manner 
of brilliant worldly prospects, retiring in lieu thereof 
into remote places for the purpose of indulging in holy 
meditation, reached his eightieth year, and, having com- 
pleted the necessary cycles of transmigration, passed 
away to “ Complete Nirvana,” the coveted annihilation / 
and end of all things. of 

Next to him in the cycle came Gautama, to whom 
were dedicated the many pagodas and temples found 
all over the land. 
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Their images were of identical conception, no matter 
‘what their material; their attitude was invariably the’ 
“game, sitting cross-Iegged, and contemplating the nether 
‘portion of their body, a pose suggestive of deep thought 
‘and unbounded indifference to the many allurements of 
this wicked world. 

These images varied considerably in size, some 
measuring but a few inches, while others were of enor~ 
“mous dimensions, being occasionally hidden away in 
places where one would least expect to find them, the 
sole relics, it may be, of some old dwelling over which 
“the jungle had reasserted a prior claim. 

- There prevails an idea, especially current among those, 
who are ever ready to class under one and the same 
category every creed that differs in source and cere- 
monial from their own, that these were idols intended: 
as a medium through which to address the Deity. This 
theory does not do infinite credit to the researches. of 
‘those with whom it is in favour, since, in point of fact, 
the actual comprehension of a Supreme «Being never 
having dawned on their minds, the Burmese are atheists 
in the true sense of the word. 

.. No; this excessive multiplication of images took its 
“origin from another motive, not a very creditable one, 

“perhaps, but nevertheless forced upon them jn a great 
measure by the despotic form of government under 
which they lived. 

Regular taxation in proportion to wealth being un 
“known among them, the ruler of a province in want.of 
Supplies for his own or the public service, proceeded. iti 
@ manner not quite unknown to the rulers of moré 
civilized nations—that is to say, he first discovered thé 
whereabouts of treasure by secret agency, and then’set 
about €xtracting the same by the aid of an armed forte,’ 
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Suspected individuals, having failed to ‘succumb’ to 
the exigencies of torture, often paid the penalty of their 
“veal or imaginary wealth with their lives ; and such 
continual insecurity necessarily drove them to other 
expedients. 

In the reign of our first Edward it was found neces- 
sary:to pass a statute forbidding landowners to place 
their property within “Sanctuary” of the Church without 
their king’s consent ; and the practice that occasioned 
‘the necessity for this enactment was in a way analogous 
to the motives that led to the erection of temples and 
images in Burmah. The images of Gautama were 
covered with gold and silver foil; and the natives were 
somewhat of experts in carpentry and metallurgy, having, 
“like the Chinese, attained to a certain standard, at which 
point their fertility of resource ended. 

Dedication to Gautama or to Buddha implied one bad 
the same thing, in spite of the latter having ceased to 
exist here and hereafter, while the former was still 
undergoing transmigrations as tiger, crow, lizard, of 
mosquito. On the whole, therefore, the motive was of 
a worldly nature, and any idea that may have existed in 
‘their minds concerning the efficacy of such offerings tc 
abbreviate the weary stages of transition was certainly 

- illogical to a degree, considering that they acknowledged 
no Superior Being, through whose interposition any such 
relaxation could possibly be effected. 

Their doctrine pointed clearly to a prescribed course 
through which all must pass according to their deeds; 
even the very best—those ascetics who had been crowned 
with all the virtues inculcated in Buddhism—must be 
born again and again, though under far more favourable 
circumstances than those whose life had been careless 
and indifferent. The absolutely wicked would be born 
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again in one of the many hells situated in the centre of 
the earth, coming up, perchance, in the form of petro- 
leum, to be tortured in another form through those 
terrible periods, the limits of which were assigned at 
billions of years. Billions! Let those think of it whose 
religion teaches of an eternity : of the two, the latter, as 
being undefined and imaginary, is less perplexing to the 
mind, if equally impossible to grasp. 

The doctrine of transmigration is essentially an 
‘Eastern one. That remarkable pcople, the Egyptians, 
with their inbred polytheism—their divinities, Ptah, 
Osiris, Isis, Horus, and many others, not to mention a 
still greater number of “companion-gods,”—were con-, 
firmed believers in it, Hence arose the practice of 
‘embalming, the idea being, that the soul, having in a 
period of several thousands of years completed the 
wandcrings assigned to it, might return to its original ‘ 
dwelling, to be absorbed in Osiris, the manifestation of 
Light. 

The practice, which dates from very remote antiquity, 
is frequently alluded to in the Scriptures. Joseph com- 
* manded his servants to embalm his father; and he in 
his turn was similarly embalmed, having died at the 
very respectable age of one hundred and ten years, and 
placed in a sarcophagus. 

One frequently hears the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion attributed to Pythagoras; but we might with about~ 
as much reason credit the Pope with the invention of 
-the Old Testament! The Philosopher merely imbibed 
the notion from the Egyptians, and, as it appeared in 
harmony with his own system, he carried it back to 
Europe and spread it among his converts. 

In Hinduism too, a religion that recognizes three 
gods—Brahma, the Creator; Vishnu, the Preserver ; and 
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Siva, the Destroyer—metempsychosis is paramount. An 
ordinary life,being too brief a span for the completion of 
a mortal’s allotted task, he had to be born again as 
often as necessary for the fulfilment of whatever re- 
mained for him to perform. 

Not many years ago a severe epidemic broke out in 
a certain district of India, almost depopulating that 
part of the country, which the year following was 
subject to an extraordinary visitation of rats. The 
authorities having, as in duty bound, made arrange- 
ments for the speedy extermination of these pests, 


‘the Brahmans interposed in their behalf, on the plea 


that the souls of departed were thus revisiting their 
old haunts, guided thither by the force of association. 

For the same reason a high-caste’ Brahman will 
neither kill anything himself, nor will he eat anything 
that has succumbed to a violent death, be it flesh, fish, 
or fowl, Life to him is sacred inall its many forms, for 
therein may reside the troubled spirit of a departed 
relative. 

An old friend of mine, a Brahman of exceeding 
uprightness and more than ordinary intelligence, 
constantly upbraided me with the sinful cruelty of 
shooting and fishing. Out of my great respect for 
him, I bore his harangues with a patient shrug, worthy 
of Shylock, knowing full well that any attempt to 
argue the point would be worse than useless; for 
it would be easier to train an old oak, high-top bald 
with dry antiquity, as an espalier or cordon, than to 
influence such a one to the extent of “the twentieth 
part of one poor scruple,” the more so, that he was 
consistently acting up to his own belicf. 

The children of Nature who hunted the buffalo in the 
prairies of the Far West do not appear to have enter- 
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tained any serious idea of transmigration ; they looked 
death boldly in the face, believing it to be a mere 
translation to happier hunting-grounds. 4 
The Incas of Peru worshipped everything that ap- 
_ peared in the vault of heaven, including sun, moon, stars, 
lightning, and rainbow, and their worship was as devout 
as it was original. 

The moon was regarded as the spouse of him from- 
whom she derives her light ; Venus was her attendant, 
and the remaining heavenly bodies ranked as inferior’ 
deities. But it was to the sun that their attention was 

- principally directed ; in his honour a temple was erected 
at the seat of government, wherein sat enthroned his 
image, on which his own rays impinged with great effect. 
It is scarcely to be wondered at that the idea of trans- , 

_ migration took such hold upon a considerable section of 
the human race, especially if one considers the climatic 
and physical conditions under which Eastern nations 

“ have existed throughout all ages. 

We go out there full of life and spirits, and manage 
to derive some compensating pleasure out of riding, 
driving, sport, and sundry national games. To the native, 
however, life is “tedious as a twice-told tale ;” essen- 
tially apathetic beyond a certain monotonous routine,’ 
he never ceases to wonder how we can find pleasure in 
such physical exercise ; and death itself can have but 
few terrors for those who only endure existence in thé? 
hope of something better. 

Who knows whether, were it not for more smiling 
conditions of existence, added to the aspirations of a. 
higher faith, we too might not welcome the prospect of 
entering another state ? 7 

Buddha, unlike Mohammed, tasted the pleasures of. 
this life for thirty years as only the son of a king and 
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husband of a princess could; but the unrestrained 
gratification of his desires seem only to have added fuel 
to the fire that smouldered within him, for he rejected 
them allas totally unsatisfactory. Then followed the 
period of his retirement in the fastnesses of his native 
mountains, where he endeavoured to work out the origin 
wand remedy of pain, sorrow, sickness, and all the evils 
“flesh is heir to, Having arrived at satisfactory conclu- 
sions, he commenced to preach. At first his converts 
were few, but in time the rivulets united to form that 
mighty stream which covered the whole of India, Bur- 
mah, and China. 

Mohammed, on the other hand, lived a hard and 
somewhat chequered life throughout, and was further 

oe advanced in life when the pseudo- revelation changed 
“the current of his thoughts. 

As in every other respect, the two religions differed; 
greatly in the means employed to disseminate them ; 
the teachings of the Light of Asia seemed to flow on 
throughout the length and breadth of the land as a great 
stream with unruffled surface, acquiring strength and 
durability by appealing to the fairer side of humanity ; 
Mohammedanism resembled rather a mountain torrent 
bubbling and fretting at every turn, promulgated more- 
over amid all the attendant miscrics of savage war. 

The carly life and bringing up of Buddha would natur- 
ally lead one to-suppose that he was a highly educated 
man; yet, strange to say, no traces of his writings have 
been discovered, even supposing that he ever committed 
his thoughts to such an ordeal, in order that his follow- 
ers might not forget them after he had passed away. ; 

More worldly wise was Mohammed, who, either in his 
own handwriting or in that of an amanuensis, left behind. 
him a copy of that wonderful compilation, the Koran, 
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as well as the severe ritual, setting forth the number 
of prayers, the long, trying fasts, the extent of charity in 
money and produce, and the pilgrimages to the holy city 
of Mecca, with their attendant ceremonies, including the 
sevenfold circuit of the Black Stone. 

The Anglo-Indian has daily opportunity of observing 
how faithfully these religious observances are carried out 
in the face of many obstacles, but his admiration will not 
be unmixed with relief at the comparatively slight hold 
this creed of fanaticism has taken on the natives of 
Hindostan. 

The remissness of Buddha in not committing to 
writing his many and valuable teachings was amply 
atoned for by his followers; and, as in many other 
religions, the numeral 3 scems to predominate in the 
ordering of their rites. ° 

“All good things,” says the German, “are of that 
number ;”” and this superstition seems to have derived 
its origin from the doctrines of the world’s creeds. We 
have the Trinity, The Egyptians divided their gods 
into three sets ; thought, word, and deed formed the 
Peruvian triad; so, too, the flowery language of the’ 
East is exemplified by the pious Buddhist’s “Triple 
Basket.” 

The fountain-head of every misfortune lies, according 
to the teachings of Buddha, in having been born into 
this world at all, in expressing which opinion the “ Con=~ 
templative One” spoke, at all events, in direct defiance 
of all law where recent causes are always preferred to 
those more remote, 

This unfortunate beginning necessitates a frequent 
repetition of the same process under different forms, 
animate or inanimate, the great aim of this life being to 
attain “Complete Nirvana,” of which, however, only 
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those seem to have the least chante who from.the first 
embrace a religious and ascetic life. 

The strict code of discipline left no loophole for ihe 
indulgence of that which is earthly in thought, word, or 
deed: terrible self-denial in food, raiment, and dwelling 
was incumbent; one meal a day, and that a gift; rags 
covered witha yellow cloth; the shade of a friendly 

.tree—these constitute the sole conception of earthly 
luxury permitted to the good Buddhist. Sleep, too, 
must be indulged in, not extended at full length, but in 
a sitting posture; and systematic contemplation on the 
best remedies for worldly evils was to abstract the mind 
from its desires and affections. 

The march of time has naturally brought with it many 
relaxations in this terrible code, and, as with most other 
nations, practice has fallen very short of theory. 

It is no easy matter to picture the city of Benares,” 
now the head-quarters of Brahminical bigotry, as the 
stronghold of Buddhism, yet relics are not wanting to 
point to this as the true order of succession. Some- ~ 
what singular, too, is the process by which this most 
ancient of religions was driven from the continent 
right and left, taking a last refuge at its extremities— 
the Himalayas on the-one hand, Ceylon on the other, 

- Thibet, Bhootan, and Nepaul are essentially Buddhist, 
and, along with two-thirds of China, it is, in spite of its 
having been ousted from India proper, still numerically 
superior to any other religion. * 

The medium through which it so successfully marched 
over the greater portion of the East appears to have 
been zealous, indefatigable missionary enterprise ; one 
reason for its many victories was its non-aggres- 
‘sive character and its fundamental doctrine incul- 
cating respect for other creeds. The absence of this 
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forbeatance aiitong us, ahd among’We 

“aries: géherally, may in part account for our own: 

“want of success in spreading Christianity in - the’ 

-East. : 

Moreover, their own religions have long since taken 
too firm a hold. An old and respected friend of mine, 
who had laboured in this direction for about five-and- 
thirty years, told me plainly the strongholds of the two 

-great religions of India were, so far as the adult/popu- 

- lation was concerned, all but impregnable; the only 
prospect of a measure of success lies in those orphan= 
ages, the inmates of which are as yet subject to only the 
indirect influence of heredity and free from contact 
with their co-religionists; once they are back among 
their own people, preaching to stones would be about as 
effectual. Further, we are not to the manner born; 
besides which, our position in the land constitutes an 
impediment. 

Another great and peaceful revolution effected by the 

‘teachings of Buddha was the overthrow of the rigid, 
unnatural system of caste. Whatever benefit this order 
of things may have been to us in India as a bar‘to 

eombination, no other scheme has ever been devised 
better calculated to keep men asunder and clog thé 
wheels of progress. It hampers all enterprise, causirig 
the maehinery of government and industry to creak 
along after the fashion of a native bullock-cart. 

». No such arringement exists in Burmah, and, if only 
for this reason, its inhabitants will soon forge ahead of 
India. Years of meditation convinced Buddha of the 
lasting evils of such a system, and he therefore expunged 
jt—-another instance of the difference existing between 
the influence on matters temporal exerted by both these 
great religions. 
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“Inorder. to. gauge with any accuracy the ‘peieral 
éffects- of Buddha’s doctrines in controlling sucht, 
propensities to evil as his devotees may have possessed, 
some kpowledge of their condition before the promul- 
gation of such teachings would be indispensable; and 
Lam further prevented from forming a judgment in the 
matter by the fact that my ignorance of their language, 
at the period of which I am writing, afforded me but. 
scant opportunity of mixing with the inhabitants. 
Moreover, we were then virtually at war with them, 
We had, it is true, fulminated a“ Proclamation,” annex- 
ing the country up to a certain point; but, ¢so facto, 
beyond a few places along the river, we could not call 
an inch of territory our own. A gucrilla warfare was 
‘maintained for some time, accompanied by reprisals and 
<eruelties common to fighting in all countries and ages, 
‘no matter whether the combatants are barbarians or 
civilized. On the whole, however, I hardly think the 
Burmese displayed any special aptitude for inflicting 
torture, although a general idea somehow obtained 
currency that they were facile princeps in this respect. 
Most assuredly they never tarnished their nationality 
with such hideous and indelible stains as the natives 
of India brought on themselves during the whole 
ghastly course of the Mutiny, by unparalleled atrocitiés 
‘that sent a shudder through every land, -branding, 
ithem with infamy throughout all time. What more 
‘natural than that the Burmese, knowing from bitter 
experience their own inability to cope with us in thé 
open field, and. occupying every coign of vantage in’ 
their jungle fastnesses, should pounce down upon us: 
when least expected ? : 
We received more than one salutary lesson in this 
‘wise, and had to retreat under difficulties, often with 
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loss; nevertheless, though the enemy were smarting . 
under frequent repulses, no after acts of wanton cruelty 
could be brought home to them, such as are but too 
common when the civilized nations of Europe fly. at 
each other’s throats, mowing down human life as if it 
merely represented so many fields of standing corn ripe 
for the harvest. 

Irrespective, then, of its many glaring faults, there 
cannot exist a shadow of a doubt as to the beneficial 
influence which Buddhism cxercises over its votaries 
in many ways, and we can scarcely feel: surprise that 
these should number nearly one-third of the human 
race. 

The doctrine of mctempsychosis, if it taught them 
nothing else, brought home to them a widespread 
respect for life in all its forms: they evinced consider- 
able reluctance to subjecting a certain human parasite 
to the microscope for fear of injuring it ; they would not 
beat a dog that had offended, because of some fancied 
resemblance between its bark and the voice of a departed 
friend. Absurd such extremes, no doubt, yet fraught 
with signal benefit to Buddhists in general, far more so 
“indeed than any opposite condition. 

Another very conspicuous feature in their daily life 
was the unselfishness inculcated by their religion. In ° 
India the representatives of the “Jords of creation,” both 
Hindu and Mohammedan, were exacting to a degree,;~ 
first satisfying their own hunger, and then allowing 
wife and children to regale themselves with the “residue 
of the remainder,” the former being generally chastised, _ 
often killed, if the food were not prepared exactly 
to her lord’s liking, or ready the moment he te- 
turned home. Among the Burmese, however, father, 
mother, and children -would share alike; and even if 
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only one cigar were forthcoming, it would be passed 
round for every member of the family to take a few 
‘whiffs. 

The moral code of Hinduism was at a far lower level 
than that of the other religion. 

Almsgiving, to priests in the absence of beggars, was 
much more general in Burmah. As in every com- 
munity, and under every form of religion, there were 
the good, bad, and indifferent. They were more una- 
nimously guided by one light than any other nation 
Tever knew, and their religion, for all its exaggerated 
asceticism, partook more of the practical than that of 
Many a professed Christian. 

They could, it is true, boast a number of past-masters 
in the gentle art of appropriating other folks’ goods, yet 
during the whole of my stay in their country I never 
lost a single article, though many of the dwellings in 

‘which I resided had not even a single door! Scarcely, 
however, had I returned to India when I missed a bag 
of rupees and my watch and chain. Other crimes were 
equally uncommon among them. I think my position 
enabled me to judge of this; and I cannot recall a 
single instance of necessity for post-mortem on a victim 
af violence or poison ; whereas in India not a day passed 

-without one, and their multiplicity rendered life a burden. 
Corpses, masses of corruption that had run the gauntlet 
of a hundred miles of hot sun, were brought at all times 
to one’s private dwelling—one met them on the road— 
everywhere! 

Nothing appeared to give such exquisite delight to 
some of our civil authorities as having plenty of dead 
bodies brought forth from every nook and corner to be 
examined and reported on, and if dead bodies were 
by some rare mischance not forthcoming, they would 
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-exhume a few bones, which were then decently shunted 
from pillar to post as evidence of a murder some score 
of years old! 

This absence of outrage, agrarian or otherwise, speaks 
trumpet-tongued for the morality of the Burmese, their 
respect for rcligious observance, and the teachings of. 
their priests. Such wholesale acts of murder as 
Thuggee and infanticide found no place in their ethics ; | 
nor does the senseless practice of Suttce secm ever to 
have occurred to them. . 

In many respects, therefore, the teachings of Buddha 
transcend Hinduism in no measured degree, being both 
more elevated and more practical, exalting instead of . 
_debasing the minds of thosc who profess them. So 
ingrained had become those evil practices in India. 
that it took years of most stringent legislation to 
grapple with the hydra-headcd monsters, Heredity. 
and Fanaticism. Now, however, bands of organized ° 
Thugs are almost unknown ; a Suttee will only occur 
rarely in some remote district, and infanticide will soon 
be a matter of history and tradition. : 

_ There are, however, Buddhists and Buddhists, Of all : 
the nations embracing this religion the Chinese and 
Nepaulese seem most unmindful of its teachings, whilst 

_ in Thibet and Burmah the flame burned brighter than 
elsewhere. The Nepaulese, as I saw them for months 
together during the Mutiny—I allude to the men sent™ 
down by Jung Bahadur when the Mutiny was at its 
height—were a set of bloodthirsty savages, pig-hcaded 
and untrustworthy, brave indeed, as a pariah-dog might 
be when driven into a corner—a rabble which but for 
the energy and judgment of the English officers in 
command would at once have dissolved into thin air. 
They were quite free from any kind of principle, and 
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had no“idea of true religion ; while the Bhootanesé: 
were if anything still lower in the scale. 

Buddha enjoined on his followers to avoid abusive 
and indecent language, to become peace-makers, to 
endure privation, and show resignation in the face of 
calamity. Underlying the Burmese character, one could, 
asa rule, trace the influence of these teachings in their 
treatment of one another, more than in many a country: 
professing a religion that points to a happier future. If 
faith and good works, irrespective of the medium, are 
capable of earning peace and happiness hercafter, then 
do the disciples of the “Contemplative One,” who 
thought out and purified their religion, enjoy a brighter 
prospect than most other nations. 

The doctrine of Complete Nirvana” is, to our belief, 
the fatal blot, but it is at least preferable to the here- 
after of the Mohammedan, where, under the auspices: 

. of a Supreme Being, the carnal appetites are only. 
intensified. : 

The absence of that deadliest of all poisons, fanaticism, 
and the broad, modest respect which refuses to brand 
-as heretical and damnable every other form of belief, 

also combine to lend a charm to Buddhism which one. 
seeks in vain in many other religions ; and the moral 
precepts scattered promiscuously throughout the 

~Koran, and admirable so far as they go, are terribly 
neutralized by an unforgiving and intolerant spirit, that. 
is ever breathing forth enmity in place of concord. 

It is my belief that our missionarics will meet with 
greater success in the fair land watered by the Irrawaddy 
than along the banks of the mighty Ganges, where a 
century’s labour has made but little lasting impression. 

Nor is the failure surprising, when we consider our 
want of uniformity. 
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The Tabernacle of the Old Testament, appéaling to 
the senses rather than to the intellect, made but little 
impression on the surrounding Gentiles, who proved far 
more susceptible to the simplicity inculcated in the 
New. And what wonder that the Asiatic sees nought 
but chaos in our Church, when we ourselves hear each 
clergyman interpreting the rubric according to his own 
views! When all are at loggerhcads in ecclesiastical 

litigation, every variety of Church—high, low, broad, 
narrow, deep, shallow—which the mind of man can 
conceive, how is the missionary to succecd ? 


CHAPTER VII. 
RIVER-LIFE UNDER DIFFICULTIES, 


“Tow many perils do enfold 
The righteous man to make him daily fall.” 


I once kad the temerity to volunteer my valuable 
services for an expedition which was fitting out for the 
purpose of reducing a rebel stronghold ; and the answer 
to my application informed me in somewhat laconic 
terms that “due information would be given when they 
were required.” 

This was a trifle rude ; but I had long since sacrificed 
my independence, and had to grin and bear it. Very 
shortly afterwards, however, they were wanted ; and 
I was ordered to proceed without delay to Pegu, whete’ 
I was to take charge of the garrison. The summons 
was accompanied by the pleasing intelligence that the 

“river was infested with gangs of dacoits; and indeed 
the kindly warnings and exhortations to extreme 
wariness and energy were tantamount to an assurance 
that, if I fell into the hands of the enemy, my head 
would in all probability be sent to Ava as a trophy. 
Provided, however, that it were permitted to retain the 

* position assigned to it by nature, I was to report myself 

at Pegu in the shortest possible time. 

Early next morning I was sauntering along the 

muddy banks of the river in quest of a suitable con- 














wanted, joe ie 
fattnese arc very fair boat-builders, their craft, if 
ry ornamental, being at least large and roomy, wi hy 
‘plenty cf beam, and provided with thatched roofs a 
“protection against the fierce rays of a tropical sun. 
4s00n concluded arrangements for one provided witht 
sails as well as oars, and manned by a crew of -f ut 
‘towers and a steersman.~ Just as I had struck a vi 
‘satisfactory bargain, I was saluted by a Madras native 
“offer in command of four sepoys, who also had.to 
“Join their regiment quartered at Pegu. They carried 
‘muskets anda goodly supply of ammunition ; and I 
therefore thought fit to propose that they should accom: 
pany me, convinced that they would help me give a 
good account of any Burmese war-boats that might 
venture to molest us. 

The offer was cagerly accepted; and I had evéi 
reason to be satisfied with my companion, who pro: 
a very intelligent fellow, and was fortunately sufficien: ly 
‘master of the English language to enable me to disp 
‘with that painful medley of distorted English, mong. 
Hindustani and criginal Burmese by which I wai 
‘those days compelled to give expression to my thoughts 
when conversing with Asiatics. 

It was customary at the time of which I am writing 
and, for all I know to the contrary, may be so stillLfor 
the Bengalese to look down upon the Madras soldiery 
as a vastly inferior sct of men, and espccially to ridiculé 
their helmets and general attire. Vhysically infefior. 
“they were without a doubt; but there was much in the 
‘way of compensation, notably their freedom from ‘the: 
unnatural trammels of caste; they were also more: 
“sociable, readily joining their officers in cricket and 
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other games, and far more eager to acquire infortiias 
tion. 

“The Bengal sepoy, on the other hand, was better set 
‘ap-and more imposing-looking, and there his qualifica- 
tions ended: drill and other duties over, he became a 
somewhat sensual recluse, with no thought for anything 
‘save eating and drinking, and weighed down with sheer 
igrief if he infringed the rigid line laid down by his own’ 
-sect, - 

_ Beyond the ordinary and unvarying routine of every- 
eday life, his mind was a blank; and it was no easy 
imatter to avoid the mere shadow of offence with men so 
‘feady to impute their own sinister designs to others. 
ubterfuge and cunning occupied the place of intelli- 
‘gence ; and when the veil was at last thrown aside, they 
‘appeared in their true character, repulsive and for- 
bidding. Even then we were slow to believe it; and 
officers pinned their faith in their integrity, until the 
men turned round and shot them down without coms 
*punction. ; 

The sun was well up, too much so indeed to’ be 
‘exactly pleasant, when we stood by the boat next: 
«morning impatient to be off; but our eagerness was td. 
‘all appearances not shared by the Burmese, who seemed. 
“to have lost their heads, their courage oozing away ast 
“the time for departure approached, assailed no doubt by 
visions of decapitation, which would assuredly be theif: 
‘lot if captured in the act of conveying the enemy. 
“We were twelve, all told: under the thatch, which 
‘covered the middle of the boat, sat the native officer 

and inyself, the sepoys and my servant ; the steersman 
“squatted on a raised platform astern, and the rowers sat 
for’ard. 

T have mentioned my servant, and must devote a few 
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words to so important a personage. This admirable 
Bengalee, who out of his own country was bearer, cook, 
waiter, cleaner and tailor all rolled into one, seldom or. 
never gave me occasion to find fault with him, either, 
during the two years he remained in my service in 
Burmah, or when he afterwards rejoined me on my 
return to Bengal. 

But perfection is no plant of earthly growth, and the 
poor fellow had one great drawback, certainly no fault of 
his own, and that was intense ugliness. So repellent 
indeed was he, that he absolutely struck terror to the 
hearts of certain charming young ladies at a large 
up-country station where there was much dining out. 
He was of abnormal height, and of unusually dark 
complexion ; from his long, gaunt face shone very 
prominent, staring eyes; and he had a silent yet 
determined way of moving about, as if his master were 
the only person of consequence present, and ought to be 
attended to first. 

I, of course, was quite used to his unprepossessing 
appearance and singular ways; not so the others, and 
I was eventually requested to discontinue bringing him 
“a8 my table attendant. 

The tide of public opinicn ran so strong against him, 
“that I very reluctantly had to send this excellent fac- 
‘totum away, though I felt thoroughly ashamed of my 
weakness in yielding to the braying of vex populi, dic- 
tated as a rule by some ignorant prejudice and not by 
a proper sense of the fitness of things. 

The boat at length got under weigh, the mainsail was 
hoisted, and we made for the mouth of the river, at 
which point it divides into two branches, the Irrawaddy 
proper and the Pegu branch. 

Here occurred disaster number one, a sudden and 
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violent gust blowing us high and dry on a sandbank. 
It was impossible to move the heavy boat with so few 
hands, so we called to our aid all the patience in our 
virtuous natures and waited amid howling wind and 
drenching rain, until the rising tide once more set us 
* afloat. 

We had not proceeded far on our way up the river 
before the sun gave signs of setting, and darkness was 
upon us, I left to the Burmese the solution of the 
difficulty that now presented itself, viz. where to lay to 
for the night, and they soon entered a ercek covered in 
by thick foliage, which indeed, besides almost concealing 
the entrance, completely shut out the sky. But it 
contained an enemy not provided for in my de- 
spatches: the mosquitoes, evidently enraged at our 
unwarrantable intrusion, came forth in myriads, filling 
the air around with their hideous buzzing. 

Nature and habit enabled the pachydermatous sepays 
and aborigines to treat the onslaught with indifference ; 
but my own irritation became ere long unbearable, 
and I ordered the boat into midstream, where we 
anchored for the night midway between two vast 
forests. 

In one other place only, and that the notorious Pang- 
- lang creek, have I experienced any approach to these in 
number and ferocity. 

Their furious attack even disturbed my rest, provided 
though I was with curtains ; while the sufferings of over 
a hundred European soldiers, ranged along the lower 
deck of our cargo boat, were displayed next morning in 
unequivocal signs. The language used throughout that 
trying night was more forcible than polite, though con- 
siderably more justificd than the foul language one con- 
stantly hears at home from a certain class of people 
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whom a heredity, as strong as that of drink or gout, has 
taught to embellish every sentence of their conversation 
“with irrelevant oaths. * 

“On this occasion I belicve even the “ Contemplativé 
One” would have indulged in expressive language, at 
the risk of having to undergo a few more transmigra- 
tions, extending perhaps over a trifling billion of years. 

‘Besides being free from the attacks of the mosquitoes, 
of which only a few stragglers continued to harass us, 
it was far more pleasant away from the trees, which 
shut out the little breeze there was ; and, to my way of 
“thinking at least, much safer, as the Burmese are 
‘adepts at stealing noiselessly through their own jungles, 
“and we might have easily been boarded and cut down 
in-cold blood. 
© As soon as the anchor held, and the boat pointed 
bow up stream, the all-important process of cooking, 
commenced, and I was soon served with a curried fowl; 
an’ omelette, and a bottle of beer, The natives of 
‘Eastern lands can cook as no other race knows how? 
their curries and omelettes are. unequalled at any res- 
taurant in Paris, and they will improvise a kitchen of 
the simplest materials and under the most trying 
circumstances. 

In cap, under, the leafy canopy of a mango tree, 
Phave often sat down toa dinner consisting of soup, 
fish, entrées, joints, game and pastry, all served secundum: 
artem. 

Things are sadly otherwise at home; if the kitchen’ 
range gets temporarily out of order—a very common: 
occurrence—the cook becomes as irritable as a bear 
with a sore head, and even the simplest substitute for 
‘a meal is served to the accompaniment of parliamentary 
language. 
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‘Dinner over, I retired with my pipe to the stern“ts’ 
syuminate. After the excitement of the day came the 
yevitable reaction, and I certainly felt to all intents and 
“purposes alone in the world. 

Hitherto I had belonged to a comfortable mess, 
® djoying plenty of company and diversion, and sur- 
“Pounded by all the pomp and circumstance of war; 
“now I was on an unexplored river, with unknown 
dangers at every turn, Amid these novel- surroundings | 
my thoughts naturally took a wide range, annihilating 
.distance and dwelling upon the old, familiar faces at 
ome. Anon the roar ofa wild beast would recall me 
© iny present position; and in one of the painful 
fences that followed—the animals in the boat had’ 
d'and were now buried in happy oblivion—T felt sure 
“that another boat, much larger than our own, was: 
rapidly approaching. To make assurance doubly sure, 
I,dipped the blade of a paddle under watcr, and with 
‘the handle to my ear, distinctly heard the enemy ad- 
‘vancing and already close at hand. As it was now 
past eleven, they had evidently calculated on finding us 
all asleep, and only with the utmost expedition did I 
‘succeed i in arousing the guard in time. 

‘By the time our arms were in readiness they were 

wpon us: and, covering the gentleman at the helm, I 
‘informed him politely in his own language that any. 
“further advance on the part ‘of his friends would 
compel me to deprive them of his own valuable 
services, F 

An ominous silence on their part. convinced me that’ 
they were determined to board us, and indeed though’ 
“my instructions concerning the prompt use of cartridge 
and bayonct would have made a considerable gap in 
their boat, the odds would still have been fearfully 
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against us. This trial of strength was, however not to 
be; the boat steadily fell back, and the rapid current 
soon carried it out of sight. 

We now breathed more freely, though some acquaint- 
ance with the native manner of conducting warfare 
caused me to station sentrics fore and aft. Fora time, 
our imagination supplied all manner of strange sounds, 
and at about one the native officer begged me to lie down 
and rest, promising that heand his men would be on the 
gui vive,and arouse me if necessary. I was at first 
reluctant to follow his advice, as the idea of having my 
throat cut while asleep and waking up a dead man, as 
the Irishman said, was not a pleasant one; and it was 
really out of deference to the officer’s feelings that I 
at length assumed: the horizontal, fully armed, and 
without the least intention of sleeping; for a refusal on 
my part would have implied unequivocal distrust of 
him and his men. z 

In spite of myself, however, I fell into a sound sleep, 
from which I awoke only when the sun was high in the 
heavens. 

The native officer expressed a hope that the sleep 
had refreshed me, and then detailed to me all that had 
transpired since I had lost consciousness. Shortly after 
the commencement of his watch his attention was 
attracted by a fire some way up the right bank, round 
which a numbér of natives appeared to be dancing. 

This was evidently a ruse to put us off the scent; for 
no sooner had the embers died out, than the hostile 
boat again approached, but, on being challenged, fell 
back as before. He had therefore refrained from waking 
me, and had evidently kept everything on board as 
quiet as possible, that I might not be disturbed by 
Burmese exclamations, never notorious for melody. It 
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was thoughtful to a degree; and I did not fail to report 
all circumstances on arrival. 

The enemy had evidently hoped to steal a march on 
us, finding us napping and consequently achieving their 
object without risk to their precious selves ; strange to 
say, their plans were frustrated by so trivial a chance as 

' my resolve to indulge in another pipe before turning in. 
The fire on shore was only an ingenious and favourite 
native ruse de guerre intended to restore us toa false 
state of security; in the creck we should undoubtedly 
have been massacred, so that the mosquitoes, reprobates 
though they were, unintentionally did us a good turn. 
After somewhat restricted ablutions, performed under 
considerable difficulties, and followed by a hearty break- 
fast, I resumed my scat in the stern of the boat, and, , 
under the friendly cover of a large umbrella, proceeded 
to inspect the banks past which we slowly glided. 

On either side stretched a vast forest of trees, festooned 
with creepers and thickly populated by various species 
of monkeys ; the females, with their young clinging to 
them, remained in the background, but the males came 
out to the ends of the branches that overhung the 
water, evidently very angry at our approach, to judge 
from the manner in which they grinned and spat at us. 

. They are timid, nervous creatures wherever mct with, 
and interesting only when wrought up toa high pitch 
of anger, in which state they are charming and more 
engaging indced than any other animal. 

I was on one occasion called in to attend one that a 
friend had made hopelessly drunk. It was a somewhat 
cruel joke, but not without its ludicrous aspect. I put 
my patient to bed, where with its head on the pillow 
he looked painfully human. Next morning I found 
him awake, lying quite still; and in reply to my in- 





guiry, which I made from sheer force of habit, he raised: 
‘one hand to his head ; and, out of regard for his general 
resemblance to my own species, I prescribed a brandy: 
and soda, which actually had the desired effect. 

Now and again a splash ahead would reveal an 

alligator finding it in his discretion safer at the 
bottom—such fear does man inspire among created 
things, many of which, could they but know thcir own 
strength, would soon lower his pride. 
. Birds possessed of gaudy plumage and discordant 
voices were very plentiful: there was the kingfisher 
perched on an overhanging bough with one eye on the 
water and his head on one side; and the burnished fly- 
catcher darted to and fro in searell of food. 

My observations were rudely interrupted by a puff 
of smoke from the jungle, followed by another and 
another. ! 

We were in fact being made a target of, which was 
the more awkward that the river narrowed considerab 
at this point from the fact of its flowing through a 
range of low hills. 

‘These efforts, whether made by our friends of thé 
‘previous night or by an independent parly, were un- 
successful, though a kind of bullet did at 
bury itself in the thatch of the boat ; we decided that 
to return their fire would be an imprudent waste of 
ammunition, as the party doubtless shifted their position, 
after firing each shot. - 

We therefore stcered straight up the centre of thé 
river; and as some safeguard against treachery I held 
my revolver close to the steer: sman’s head, and placed 
two sepoys with loaded muskets over the rowers, with 
instructions to’shoot any one who attempted to jump 
overboard. 
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‘Proceeding in silence, interrupted only by the 
report of firearms from the bank, we soon reached a 
broader part of the river, where we once more anchored. 
in midstream, and I instituted regular sentry duty, as. 
-the enemy were still unflagging in their attentions. 

The persevering way in which they hovered about us 
pointed to some special reason; at one time I fancied 
“«“loot” was the object, and that, secing soldiers on 
board, they had come to the conclusion that we must bé 
escorting bags of rupecs wherewith to pay the. troops 
occupying Pegu. Or perhaps they thought that a 
single Europcan, proceeding with a guard up country, 
must be some important personage worth a heavy 
.ransom; even killing such an official might in some way 
benefit their cause, besides leading to some substantial 
reward, 

' In the immediate neighbourhood of Pegu I do not: 
remember a single flag or pagoda, and certainly no 
trace of a village. : 

Birds, reptiles, and similar creatures seemed to be in 
undisputed possession; and as the mail-boats were 
seldom molested, and commissariat stores usually ar- 
rived intact, I suppose the authorities thought any. 
periodical patrolling of the Pegu river quite unneces- 
sary. On my report, however, an armed boat was sent 
down, but without encountering any marauding party, 

‘so the affair was allowed to blow over. ‘Towards the 
evening of the next day we reached our destination, and 
were one and all heartily glad of it. 

The prospect was nevertheless far from inviting: 
With the exception of a span of raised road, and a very’ 
inadequate apology for a town, the whole country side 
resembled an endless waste of water, broken only by 
patches of trees and shrubs. 
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The road, which was about a mile long, terminated 
at the foot of a flight of steps that led up to a large 
pagoda, on the terrace of which, some thirty feet above 
the surrounding level, the troops were located, and 
would have to remain during the remaining few months 
until the monsoon was at an end. 

There was, at any rate, no immediate fear that lack 
of water would be included in the many straits to which 
we might cre long be put, 

Ascending the steps—and they were legion, giving 
me a far better idea of infinity than any professor of 

_ mathematics had ever succeeded in demonstrating—I 
found myself on a level platform extending all round 
the pagoda proper, at the edge of which stood the 
European and native barracks, that accommodated the 
detachments from various regiments of which the 
garrison was composed. 

There were samples from Bengal and Madras, in- 
cluding some of the 1st Madras Fusiliers, the finest 
men I ever set cyes on. Cabin’d, cribbed, confined 
as they were in this limited space, all looked well, con-: 
.tented, even happy, though I was at a loss to imagine 
how they managed to pass such long days with so few 
dutics to perform, and such slender resources, in the 
way of books and other amusements, at their command. 
The secret of their health lay, without doubt, in their 
being unable to obtain more than the authorized allow-— 
ance of “ grog.” 

Some there were too who, a few years later, took an 
active part in suppressing the Mutiny, being especially 
conspicuous in the operations that centred around the 
theatre of the most important engagements of the 
whole movement, Benares and Lucknow. I need not 
dwell on their exploits, for they are written in im- 
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perishable letters throughout the chronicles of that 
mighty upheaval. My’ intercourse with them was 
marred by one unfortunate and unlooked-for circum- 
stance, over which I prefer to draw a veil, for the 
person concerned succumbed after performing miracles 
of valour; and then and ever since I regretted my 
inability to be near him before it was too late. 

After having reported my. arrival, and mentioned our 
adventures en route, 1 was conducted to the abode I 
was to occupy, nothing more or less than a huge fongyee 
house, large enough to accommodate half a dozen. It 
was constructed of teak, supported by massive pillars, and 
substantially roofed; moreover, it was open at the back, 
where it abutted on the pagoda, and innocent of doors. 

The flooring, composed of split bamboo, was rather 
more than two feet from the ground, and was covered 
with mats of the same material. 

But for this raised flooring I should, when the flood- 
gates of the upper regions opened upon us, most pro- 
kably have lost all my available furniture, which, though 
scarcely worth insuring, certainly sufficed for my modest , 
requirements, comprising, as it did, a camp bed, table, 
and chair; two bullock trunks, a brass washing basin 
and stand, and a strip of carpet. 

My new lodging was not by any means as snug as 
my old quarters in the Rangoon stockade; nor was my 
“factotum” slow to perccive the difference, though 
with that practical common sense that went so far to 
atone for his afore-mentioned ugliness, he at once set to 
work to make matters as straight as possible. In the 
first place he swept the place out, above'and below, the 
vigorous application of a vis a tergo, in the shape of a 
birch, giving sundry frogs and scorpions summary 
notice to quit their old homes on the ground-floor. 

be 
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Then, having next dislodged from the interstices’ of 
‘the upper storey a vast accumulation of dust, ants, and. 
spiders, he arranged my furniture as his own judgment 
‘approved. Most of all I missed the verandah, to which 
Thad always been accustomed, a place where, in sun- 
shine or rain, one could always obtain some sort of 
exercise and enjoy the beauties of nature. Here they 
were all hidden from view, though I could hardly 
bemoan the want of ventilation, since the wind searched 
out every nook and cranny of the house, blowing at, 
times so hard as to create no little difficulty in the 
matter of keeping one’s lamps alight. ; 
* A breeze was, however, generally more welcome 
than not, for the direct rays of the sun, and reflected 
heat from the pagoda, induccd a temperature very try- 
ing to Europeans in general, new arrivals in particular, 
A hot mist, the result of evaporation of the surrounding 
water, stretched as far as the eye could reach in every 
direction. The average rainfall during the monsoofi' 
was, as far as I remember, some 120 inches ; and when-+ 
ever Jupiter Pluvius checked the flood, the clouds 
would roll away, the sun shine forth in all his mighty 
and even the crows would pant in comparative silence, 

As the sights of the place could be disposed of in’a 
quarter of an hour, consisting of barracks above and 
water below, and as it was moreover impossible: to 
move a step beyond the terrace, Sife soon narrowéd, 
down to the routine of daily duties, occupying the early 
morning and evening, and leaving the day to be dis« 
posed of with such resources as individuals possessed in 
themselves. To those destitute of such, life must havé 
been as slow as a twice-told tale; day after day, week 
after weck, month after month, the same ordeal, the 
same familiar faces, identical surroundings, and nothing 
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to.do; everyone glad when the rain fell, equally pleased: 
when the sun shone ; anxious to rise, still more so to go 
to bed. Yet in spite of this almost intolerable “wy” 
—as I once heard a soldier pronounce it—I never had° 
charge of a healthier garrison. They were, it is true, 
cut off zz ¢ote from all sources of dissipation; but, even 
allowing for this, 1 was unable to account for the un- 
usual immunity from illness, the more so that even 
“among the native population it was equally noticeable. 

Indeed, a few cases of snake-bites and fever, as well 
as an occasional accident, yielded all the professional 
work which fell to my lot; I felt, in fact, almost 
ashamed to accept my pay, but it was so gencrously 
“pressed upon me every month by the paymaster that I 
shad not the courage to refuse it for fear of giving 
‘offence ; and my conscience was, after all, somewhat : 
quieted by the recollection of all I had to endure in the 
shape of climatic hardship and personal inconvenience 
from every kind of tormentor, insect and reptile, which 

-in this place converged to a focus. Crows and kites 

found it a most agrecable rendesvous ; they swarmed 
around from “rosy morn to dewy eve,” the former 
eternally jabbering and quarrelling over the remains 
of defunct animal life and the aris of many a repast. 

Impudent, arrant thieves as they were, not unfre- 
‘quently advancing boldly inside the barracks and other 
dwellings, we should have suffered without such ad- 
mirable scavengers,. insatiable, and endowed with sin- 
gular intelligence, cunning, and general aptitude for 
the position assigned to them by nature. 

Pariah-dogs would also steal into the place by some 
mysterious path, also useful scavengers, but rewarded, I 
fear, with more kicks than caresscs. 

“In Burmak, as in India, they are only half domesti- 
MS, 
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cated, showing the same aptitude for education as 
elsewhere. They are as omnivorous as the jackal; 
nothing comes amiss to them, animal or vegetable, 
dead or alive. The jackal is, if I remember aright, 
not met with on the Burmah side of the Arracan hills. 
It may be the country is distasteful to them from the 
luxuriance of its vegetation ; anyhow, their absence is 
a blessing to mankind, were it only on account of the 
manner in which they make night hideous with their 
weird crics, to say nothing of their predatory pro- 
clivities and offensive smell. 

Another matter of vital importance to all desirous of 
enjoying a good night's rest— upon which more depends 
in the tropics, where the excessive heat so thoroughly 
exhausts the whole system, than at home—was, as I 
soon had occasion to learn, constant attention to the 
entirety of one’s mosquito-curtains, ever so small a hole 
being fataY to one’s repose. 

TheSe blood-sucking savages were greatly in evidence 
at Pegu—as where in the East are they not ?—and ofa 
fine, vigorous breed, gifted with healthy appetites, and 
evincing a decided preference for white flesh, wherein 
they resemble their pelagic prototype, the shark. 

Most to be dreaded was the speckled variety, which, 
besides being more active and persevering, buzzed more 
loudly, and secreted a more irritating poison; a brace 
of them under the same canopy were not to be brought 
to book except after a long and tedious chase, involving 
a deal of tongue-banging and the employment of ex- 
pressive adjectives, for which it is to be hoped every 
allowance will be made here and hereafter. 

Whatever purpose the mosquito may have been in- 
tended to serve in nature’s economy, other than that of 
tormentor-in-chicf to mankind, has not yet been re- 
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vealed; but ‘for this post at Jeast no one can deny its’ 
especial aptitude. 

In spite of a prevalent idea to the contrary, it would 
indeed be difficult to exaggerate the discomforts of 
living in the East, even under favourable conditions; 
but when the adjuncts essential to even comparative 
comfort are from force of circumstances unobtainable, 
existence is more easily imagined than described. And 
those people give a very loose rein to their imagination 
who are wont to include a carriage and punkah in the 
category of luxuries: as well might an Anglo-Indian 
condemn the effeminacy of using fires and warm clothing 
daring a severe winter in England. 

Self-denial is a virtue that should be practised 

. wherever occasion offers, but it is far easier to do so at 
home than abroad. Those that have never visited our 
Eastern possessions are too fond of decrying the luxuries 
of the Europeans that reside there; and this readiness 
to throw stones at their less fortunate brothers and | 
sisters is particularly out of place in a nation so no- 
toriously luxurious and extravagant, that it eats, I 
really believe, more than any other in Europe, and 
aimiually drinks sufficient to float the allicd fleets of the 
world! 

In the Pegu garrison, whatever our hereditary na- 
tional tendencies might be, we could only procure what 
the gods, or rather the commissariat, sent us; and not 
the veriest ascetic could have lamented cither the 
abundance, variety, or quality of our fare. 

For the four months during which I was cooped up 
there the daily ration consisted of 1 ib. meat (including 
bone !), 1 1b. bread (including sand!), some tea, sugar, 
and salt, and a wineglassful of ram—the whole costing 
Rs. 15 per mensem, or one shilling a day. 
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The beef was doubtless furnished by buffaloes’ that 
‘had rendered many years’ hard work to their rightful 
owners ; the bread would have been tolerable, had. it 
not been so gritty as to wear away one’s teeth: thé 
Commissariat Sergeant was one day very gratified by 
my complimenting him on the excellence of his bread, 
but his countenance fell many degrees when I begged 
that he would serve me the sandy part of it separately, 
so that I might add, as AG say in the cookery book, 
“according to taste.” 

But there was from this time forth a marked im- 
provement in the bread; and the other articles wete 
not bad, though I had rainy tasted better tea,.and 
had doubtless used sugar that left less residue at the 
bottom of the cup. 

The condition of the surrounding country rendered 
it next tg “impossible to tap its resources, and ‘oitt 
“Andividpet attempts to procure fowls and eggs met With 
‘no success whatever. The aforementioned commodities 
had accordingly to do duty for a considerable. period 
and it was during the trying time when necessity com 
pelled us to make the best of them, that I especially 
regretted never having dived into the art and mystery 
of cooking, which I regard as conducing more than any. 
‘other to length of years, domestic happiness, and @ 
steady, unruffled stream of good temper and forbearanee 
with everything and everybody. My “ factotur” 
certainly did his best, but that did not include miracles 

Beef alone admitted only of being roast or boiled; 
“and the changes were accordingly rung on these econo 
amical ‘methods of cooking. To rum in any shape Iwas 
“never very partial, although, when good and indulged 
in judiciously, I believe it to be a most wholesotag 
beverage. Made into punch with various. adjuncts; i¢ 
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may commend itself; but the only one procurable here 
was water, largely impregnated with organic matter. 
All who neglected to boil and filter it incurred a 
very troublesome form of ringworm, which broke out all 
over the body, especially on the thighs and abdomen, 

That troublesome worm the “ Dracunculus ” was also 
very‘common, and I should not like to venture on a 
statement of how many dozens of yards of them I have 
wound round various substances. 

Towards the end of the rains, an appalling case of 
that singular discase Beri-beri occurred in a Madras 
Sepoy, though I cannot say whether the water was in 
this instance to blame. 

I swalfowed the daily allowance of rum religiously as 
va corrective to the water, generally reserving it for the 
post-prandial pipe, a combination that assisted tlie 
mind's eye in viewing matters in general “through a 
roscate Icns. 

_ On very damp nights, when the rain was still coming 
.down in its might, I found it salutary to keep a large 
wood fire burning on an uncovered spot at the other end 
of my residence ; the smoke dfove away insects, the heat 
dried the saturated atmosphere and damp clothes, 
.while the flames brightened the gloomy surroundings. 

Over this conflagration I would silently smoke my 
“pipe and husband my meagre allowance of rum and 
water, and this was frequently the most pleasant hour 
of the twenty-four, as, keeping well to windward, 
neither flames nor smoke incommoded me in the 
least. : : 
Among the many insect pests, whose view of the 
beauties of the fire differed in all probability from my 
own, were those extremely disgusting creatures, yclept 
“Flying Bugs,” which are of a greenish colour, about the 
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Size of a lady-bird ; and which, on the slightest provo- 
cation, emit their horrible effluvia. They come forth of 
an evening only: the musk rat is bad enough, and to 
be avoided ; the Flying Bug is ten times worse, and to 
be dreaded! 

To keep these visitors at bay, my “factotum” used 
to hold a large umbrella over me at meals ; many of | 
them would nevertheless alight on my tablecloth and 
would even occasionally invade my plate; nay, I even 
remember a specimen between my teeth, and shall 
never forget the foetid taste or the sickness that 
resulted. : 

Not fifty yards from my abode were the barracks of 
the 1st Madras Fusiliers. On night, as the sentry was 
pacing up and down, an animal suddenly sprang over 
the low parapet close to him; it was a tiger, and on 
his coming to the charge, it disappeared as suddenly 
as it had come. They had been reported prowling 
aroundthe cattle, for the rains were ncarly over, and dry 
land was beginning to appear. 

The circumstance caused a sensation at the time, and 
became a nine days’ wonder in the garrison, after which 
it was forgotten. 

Some little time afterwards I awoke in the night—a 
very unusual proceeding on my part~—and beheld two 
great, fiery eyes glaring at me cut of the darkness, and 
apparently belonging to something within a few~ 
feet cf my mosquito curtains. In an instant the idea 
flashed on me that this was ¢he tiger, and terror so 
prostrated me, that I could only lie still, scarcely daring 
to breathe, turning hot and cold, and looking in.a 
fascinated helplessness straight into those cruel orbs, 
whiie I marvelled even in my agony at their changing 
colours. 
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It occurred to me that the mosquito curtains were 
bothering him; otherwisc, why should he keep staring 
at me thus? 

A thousand things flashed through my brain, and the 
events of my young life marshalled themselves before 
mein rapid succession. Perhaps my thoughts, varied 
as they were, did not take many seconds of time, but to 
me it appeared an eternity: and yet the tiger never 
moved ! 

At last the suspense became intolerable; and, having 
at length resolved to end it one way or the other, I 
stealthily grasped my sword, and with sudden energy 
drove it into the curtain and into a soft body, which 
disappeared with a fearful yell—a pariah-dog! Teand 
his companions had to their advantage discovered the 
whereabouts of my food, and it was the sound of the lid 
falling back on the now empty chest that had awakened 
me; and to this day I never could conjecture why one 
of the troop preferred watching me in that way and 
giving me such a fright. 

Henceforth I bore the race no very friendly feeling, 
and lost no opportunity of retaliating. 

To keep them clear of my sacred precincts, I em- 
ployed a native bow of peculiar construction, termed a 
“Golail” and bullets of well-baked clay; and I soon 
became a sufficiently accurate shot to convince them 
of the desirability of giving my quarters a wide. 
berth. 

I carefully replaced the lid on the empty provision 
chest, without telling my “factotum” a word of the 
night’s events; but on calling for breakfast, fully aware 
that not a crumb had escaped the burglary, I watched 
his face narrowly and was glad! 

Utter bewilderment, fright, anger and despair were 
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all portrayed there; he managed to bréw some tea, and 
T had to be satisfied with that and a pipe—fortunately 
my tobacco had been stowed away elsewhere, otherwise 

A verily believe that they would have eaten that as well, 
and probably felt nonc the worse for it! 

_ As the waters receded, native dwellings sprang up 
around as if by magic, and Burmese came from—good- 
hess knows where! They divined our wants, and, like 
every other nation on the face of the globe, were not 
averse to supplying them ata good profit. Hitherto, 

my expenditure had figured at the modest amount of 
Rs, 25 a month, 15 for rations and 10 for my servant, 
while the balance was accumulating. Two pound ten 
‘shillings was not excessive for a month’s living and 
‘attendance, while quarters were free. 

A new arrival brought to the station some beer and 
other delicacies, and the morning after I had. dined 
with him, I awoke a wiser and a better man, for, truth 
to tell, the sameness of diet was beginning to tell on all 
ofus: man may not require a variety of stimulants, 
but the stimulus of variety is at all times essential'to 
his well-being. 

"- We were also able to extend our sphere of exercise} 
‘at first along the main and only road to the river; and 
then, with extreme caution, in other directions. * 

This was an intense relief after having been cooped. 
up so many mouths_in such limited quarters ; indeed 
we were in some respects worse off than Noah and his 
family when they left the ark. 

But though there was no miraculous intervention ia 
our behalf, we were wonderfully protected from native: 
hostility from without; what would have told fearfully 
against us was an epidemic of any sort, such as cholera, 
dysentery or typhoid; and that single case of Beri-beti, 
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so acute and so rapidly fatal, afforded me great anxiety 
for many days afterwards. 

The sufferer was pitiable to behold; every secretion 
of the body was in abeyance, and there was a total 
suppression of water and comatose. I was preparing a 
dry bath of heated air, by means of very hot bricks that 
-weré to be placed under a chair on which the patient 
was to sit, enveloped in blankets. But time was not 
afforded to try this, the only plan that occurred to me, 

When he dicd, he was unable either to articulate or 
swallow ; the latter process would in any case have been 
of slight use, since there was not a drug in the whole of 

“the Pharmacopcia that could have saved him, 

- There was indeed a species of “ Mudar,” a plant with 
“succulent leaves, that fringed the wells, and the juice- 
“expressed from it had a very beneficial effect upon 

the aforementioned ringworm: the complaint and its 
‘remedy were thus strangely in juxtaposition, one inside 
the well and the other outside. , 

Supposing, however, that Beri-beri was induced 
through the same channel, one could scarcely expect to 
find its antidote there also ; and even if it were there, it 
would have to be administered at the outset before the 
disease had sufficiently declared itself to admit of 
“diagnosis. 7 
-. In cholera, intermittent and yellow fever, together 
-with many other diseases of an epidemic and endemic 
nature, I have for many years believed that the true 
remedy will be found in germicides administered, not: 
through the digestive functions, but hypodermically 
‘@irect into the system, so that its actual contact with 
the germs shiall insure their destruction, at the cost of 
‘some suffering, maybe not without risk, yet the only 
“possible remedy. I advocated it in the East in respect 
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of cholera, but in the service one was never free to act, 
except under the auspices ofa host of inspectors, whose 
chief talent lay in the art of dishing up piles of statistics, 
sufficiently appalling to confuse any government. 

Life was beginning to wear a very different aspect, 
for we were elated at thc approaching prospect of 
shooting in the jungles that were teeming with large 
and small game; and moreover the weather would 
greatly improve in our favour, 

Alas ! certain detachments of European troops were 
ordered to the front, and I had to accompany them. 
Such is military life, especially during a campaign ; and 
there was nothing left but to pack up and obey. 

The men and officers were equally jubilant at the idea 
of proceeding to the headquarters of their regiment, and 
enjoying the good things that were invariably to be 
found there. 

A new place is moreover always attractive in prospect, 
whatever its reality may prove; all fields look green in 
the distance, a happy provision for mankind in general. 

Here, at any rate, was a chance of disturbing the 
mental cobwebs which had accumulated during our 
enforced isolation, and an opportunity of seeing what 
might prove a brighter side of life. All was at once 
transformed to bustle and activity; and the boats 
inspected and portioned out might be seen a few days 
later floating down stream with their living freights. 

A day or two previous to our departure, an officer, 
who had just arrived, asked if he might have my quar- 
ters. He hailed from the Madras Presidency, and proved 
a very jolly companion. His bed was placed parallei to 
my own, though some little space intervened, an ar- 
rangement that enabled mc the better to observe the 
habit that had acquired irresistible influence over him— 
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he was an inveterate smoker. He invariably affected 
Trichinopoly cheroots, things of a gigantic size with 
a hollow reed down the middle, a specimen of which I 
remembered having indulged in on the Hooghly, when 
hard up for tobacco, and I also remembered that the 
consumption of this delicate weed had made me so 
giddy that I could hardly reach my cabin. 

Now, amongst this officer's baggage stood a large 
square package, done up in “ganny,” and looking for 
all the world like a bale of cotton. He informed me 
that this held 10,000 Tréchys, “ the number I generally 
carry about with me, you know !” 

He smoked all day long, and even at nights there was 
an eternal globe of fire glowing through his curtains— 
he evidently was not destined to be prematurely 
cremated, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
UNDER ORDERS. 


“ He is a soldier, fit to stand by Caesar, 
And give direction.” 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Facile est descensus! It was one thing to be pulled- 
against a strong stream ; quite another to have it in our. 
favour. It was one thing to ascend the river, a solitary 
European in the company of many natives, but very 
different to be one of a fleet going down with some two 
‘hundred Europeans fully armed, men of training and 
renown, who had won many a hard-contested fight in 

the face of fearful odds, : ; 

I do not suppose that any regiment had seen more- 
active service than the old 1st Bengal Fusiliers, or had. 
been morc instrumental in conquering and defending our 
"vast Asiatic possessions. 

In physique they could not on the whole compare 
with their brother regiment on the Madras’ sidé, 
The reason was obvious; the constant gaps occurring 
in their well-tried ranks had to be filled by an annual 
supply of young recruits, while the Madras contingent 
were, from their position, deprived of the opportunities 
of seeing such service till the Mutiny broke out, when 
they demonstrated unmistakably that their fighting 
qualitics were only lying dormant, and waiting for an 
opportunity to come to the fore. : 
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With either regiment you might go anywhere and 
accomplish anything that lay within the power of man} 
and, though several decades now lie buried with the 
past, I doubt not but they are still the same, only called 
by- different names. 

» We had approached Pegu under difficulties, creeping 
along in a nervous, spasmodic manner, and on the look- 
out for unknown dangers at every turn; we left it at 
such a pace, that even the monkeys looked askance at 
us, all their former angcr now changed to shecr amaze- 
ment. 

If my memory serves me right, we reached Rangoon 
the same evening, and were transferred to a river-steamer 
and flat, the latter beinga cargo-boat. I beheld the old 
stockade, and some ef the familiar faces, for the last time. 

When I next landed there, eighteen months after- 

‘wards, not a vestige remained ; the whole place having 
been transformed to suit the European, style of living. 
The only episode that remains to recall this landing to 
_my mind was, strangely cnough, my being introduced 
to a European lady. I had long concluded that all 
Europeans were of my own sex, so that on the occasion 
of this rexcontre T was as bashful and tonguc-tied as a 
‘youth in love. Since then, when I have been: more 
coristantly thrown into their society, my tongue has 
. gradually loosened and my blushes have—alas !~ 
“grown imperceptible ; but all this has not been accoth- 
plished in a day, nor without a considerable amount of 
inward perturbation. 

This reintroduction to a specimen of the fairer portion 
of creation, though of an ephemeral nature, doubtless 
had a salutary effect on me; but, however much I may 
have desired to improve our acquaintance, inclination 
had to succumb to duty, and on the morrow the paddle~ 
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wheels were in motion, and the steamer forged ahead, 
while the flat, attached by a stout hawser, followed 
merrily in its wake. 

Rangoon gradually faded from view ; we were plough- 
ing the main artery of the Irrawaddy, and our worthy 
navigator took a short cut, which may have saved time, 
but was in the end far from conducive to the comfort of 
the men, 

Sunset came upon us in a creek notorious for its 
elephantine and ravenous mosquitocs, for when that 
fiery orb sank in the western sky, the captain had no 
choice but to anchor. 

Navigation of a river required the utmost caution 
even by day ; by night any attempt in that direction 
would have been foolhardy. 

Thave already given a faint idea of the sufferings 
endured by the men the whole of that livclong night. 
T have already apologized for the tropical temperature 
of their language, and I shall not dwellany longer onso 
painful an experience. 

Leaving this place of evil reputation the following 
morning, we once more entered the main stream and 
pursued the even tenor of our way. Some unusually 
large alligators were basking in the sun along the muddy 
banks of ‘the river's many outlets ; and so nearly did 
their own colour correspond with that of their surroand- 
ings, that it was often impossible to distinguish them; 
until, on being awakened by the thud of the paddle- 
wheels, they would look up and then crawl or tumble 
into the water. Now and again, a rifle was brought to 
bear on them; but the bullets would simply glide off 
their impenctrable hides, and they crawled leisurely 
™ down to the water as soon as they had had enough of 
such amusement. 
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Years afterwards, when floating down a river, I shot 
one that was lying asleep on a sandbank. Beyond 

“once opening its mouth, it never moved ; but on land- 
ing and approaching cautiously, we discovered that it 
was quite dead. ‘That shot was, in the mysterious 
phraseology of sportsmen, a “ fluke”! 

We soon passed the scene of the disaster that had, 
only a few months before, caused such a sensation in 
‘Burmah and Calcutta, bringing on the devoted heads 
of certain partics one of Lord Dalhousie’s stinging 
rebukes, 

Curiously enough, this check to our otherwise trium- 
phant progress occurred in the same place (and under 
very similar circumstances) as that of 1825. Mis- 
management, divided authority and imperfect knowledge 
of the place and its resources, one and all combined, led 
to the failure. 

The “butcher’s bill” was a heavy one, and our 
hospitals at Rangoon ware crowded with wounded men. 
As I was probing the wound of a soldier who had been 
struck in the thigh, there rolled into my hand a gingal 
all the size of a small orange. It was of iron, beater 
into circular form and covered with facets; an ugly 
missile, capable of causing a very dangcrous, jagged 
wound, 

Fortunately for my patient, it had well nigh spent 
itself, otherwise it must haveshattered the whole thigh. 
In another case, a bullet entering the elbow of the right 

* arm, came out at the left. He wasin the act of loading 
when hit, and the bullet had travelled the whole way: 
under the skin, which subsequently mortified, leaving 
an extensive surface that was only healed with the, 
greatest difficulty. 

Instead, therefore, of viewing the scene from a cargo. 

; I 
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boat, and surviving to delight the reader with these 
‘interesting reflections, my bones might have. been 
‘bleaching in that very jungle, for it was actually for 
‘this expedition that my services were declined in; an 
‘abrupt manner that has already received recognition ‘in 
a previous chapter. 

Not far above the place with such a chequered mili- 
tary history, we encountered a boat proceeding down 
river with unusual speed, and could only just gather a 
bare outline of the news it was conveying—viz. the 
“assassination of a person holding a high position 
when it continued its course with the same energy as 
before. - 

Circumstances of a peculiar nature must have attended, 
‘a tragedy of this kind, for,as I have alrcady pointed. 
out, crimes of such turpitude rarcly disfigured the 
Burmese character in the days of yore. 

They were singularly free from the foul breat! 
that “ green-cycd monster,” jealousy, the mainsprin, 
two-thirds of the long and appalling list of crimes 
which the natives of India are branded, and furnishé 
‘with abundant food for litigation. : 

Climate is no doubt a powerful factor ; but this does: 
not account for such wide differences in the charactes 
of two neighbouring nations, the reason for which must 
be sought rather in the degree in which they act up 2g 
the moral code laid down for them by Buddha. 

On a par with the rest of this teaching, the distange 
between the sexes was strained to its utmost extentja#h 
exaggeration that amounted to absurdity, if not crime, 
for to attain “compicte Nirvana” a man must not ‘even 
look at the opposite sex, not even, in theory, at his own 
mother if she were drowning. He might throw her’a 
log, ifat hand, but no more. The ties of matrimony, 
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cannot, one would imagine, be very strong among a 
nation, of which the men think nothing of staking their. 
wives and children on a wager, while the wives acquiesce 
in it as a perfectly reputable proceeding ! 

The appearance presented by the banks between - 
which we were now advancing, was by no means as 
wild and undisturbed by the hand of man as the Pegu 
branch; villages and cultivated patches met the eye 
rather frequently, though of so inconsiderable an extent 
as to imply that the country was but sparsely populated, 
It was up the smaller tributary streams that their 
dwellings nestled, beyond the immediate influence of a 
river subject to sudden floods. They were built on 
. piles as an additional security, and even. then, com- 
munication could at times only be kept up by means of 
boats, 

~ Not an agreeable mode of living, according to our 

notions, but then the Burmese had never known any 
other, and besides, being to all intents and purposes 
amphibious, they were endowed by nature with 
temperaments of the Mark Tapley order, and conse-- 
quently, happy under almost any circumstances. Very, 
weird was the sound of their strange voices, as they 
passed us dextcrously paddling their canoes, and chant- 
ing one of their barbaric songs. 

They would stop and look at us as we steamed past, 
as would also the women and children peeping from 
behind the trees, wondering whether we were really 
children of this earth, and doubtless frightened by the 
noise of the paddles. Many of them probably recalled 
the incidents of the first Burmese war; the manner in 
which we fought and the weapons we made use of 
accounting for the rapidity with which they yiclded all 
the important places to an organization well fitted, as 
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they could see, to carry all before it. Now and then 
by carefully planned ambushes in the depths of their 
jungles they might score an occasional advantage, but 
any open encounter invariably ended in their confusion. 

Temples, poles bearing all manner of flags, and 
images of Gautama, cross legged and contemplative as 
usual, and certainly the reverse of prepossessing, met 
the cye wherever villages existed, and in many places 
where they did not, 

Some of the temples and Pon-gyee houses were 
exccedingly elegant in their design. 

Without any remarkable adventure, we arrived one 
evening at Prome, where we anchored, without, how- 
ever, landing. It was unquestionably situated in the 
prettiest part of the river, which here narrowed between 
a range of low hills clad in verdure. a 

The Pagoda, some little way inland, stood out in bold 
relicf on rising ground, while the numerous Pon-gyee 
houses, scattered here and there,-lent an additional 
charm to the scene. As the sun blazed against the 
Pagoda next morning, we were off again, having but a 
short distance to traverse before forging the last link in 
the chain by reporting ourselves at that important 
fronticr station, Theyetmyo. 

The reunion of a regiment, that has becn for some 
time scattered in detachments over a large country; 
resembles that of a large family under similar condi« 
tions ; and human nature, bad as it may be, undeniably 
scored on the credit side in such a mecting. There is 
generally no lack of gaps, whereby such proceedings are 
duly Icavened with sadness, and there may be raw 
recruits, uninfluenced as yet by the esprit de corps which 
animates the older hands. 

On this occasion the absentecs returned intact, which 
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was not only a piece of good fortune, but reflected 
great credit on the officers in command; in a bad 
climate and under every disadvantage, such a satisfac- 
tory result could not have been attained without con- 
stant supervision, attention to important details, and a 
thorough knowledge of the conditions of a soldier's life, 
and how to handle a body of men discreetly. It is to 
be hoped that they obtained the praise due tothem. It 
is not always so in mundanc affairs. Among notable 
instances of neglect in this particular that occur to me, 
I may mention a couple of cases in the Mutiny that 
appeared to me especially flagrant. 

A. clergyman, for instance, who bore the heat and. 
burden of the day, was present at all the operations in and 
around Cawnpore, scrupulously read the burial service 
under a heavy fire, and nursed gallant Pecl in his own 
quarters at imminent risk to himself. All he obtained 
for this heroic conduct was a scant notice in the Gazette, 
not even a decoration or cross. 

On another occasion, a handful of officers responded 
to the call and charged some guns, when the Goorkhas 
had refused to advance: the thanks which they received 

‘were hardly worth the paper they were written on. 
The welcome was cordial on all sides; all hands 
-vied in their cagerness to carry the baggage from the 
boat to the barracks, and there was no mistaking the 
expression of honest satisfaction which lighted up their 
faces. The men celebrated the event after their own 
fashion, and the scanty means at their disposal; the 
officers in theirs by a dinner which, if not aldermanic, 
was at least creditable to caterer and cook in such an 
out-of-the-way place. 

J was honoured with an invitation, and went with the 

captain of the steamer, in whese company I had to 
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retiirn to Prome the following morning. ‘There is no’ 
rest,they say, forsome people. Having delivered over 
my charge, I had no longer any immediate responsibility, 
‘and should be a free man for abouta day. The plea- 
“ure of the evening was further enhanced by my unex- 
pectedly meeting an old schooilfellow, one of the officers 
‘of the regiment. Although we had not met for upwards 
ofa dozen years, recognition was mutual, indeed his 
face was not easily to be forgotten. A mournful kind 
of beauty ran through his family in a very marked 
degree; and on one occasion during the Mutiny, when 
riding into a station, I recognized standing by a gun, a 
‘brother of his, with whom I was also at school. The 
former I still encounter occasionally where men most 
‘do congregate to watch our game of games ; his brother 
is at rest. 

One of the saddest features of a “retrospect ” consists 
in the thinning of the ranks of old comrades. Year by. 
year they fall away, leaving one feeling very old and: 
isolated, and new friends are but poor compensation for 
those of one’s youth, around whom cling so many plea- 
sant memories. I well remember the day that my old 
friend went into action by my side: the bullets came in 
showers ; men were falling fast, so indeed were the 
leaves, which gathered thick about us like those in Val-: 
lambrosa, We were five hundred against ten thousand, 
but, as our men refused. to advance, a hasty retreat 
back into the entrenchment was our only alter- 


The party was certainly kept in full swing until a late 
hour ; and we had much to relate of past and present, 
for there was no knowing-when we might meet again, 
The regiment would in time return to India, a larger 
country than those at home are generally given to sup: 
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‘spose; and there again we did encounter one wae 
and, curiously enough, both were once more on th 
“war-path. 

At last, we broke up; anid bidding our entertainers 
adieu, the captain and myself made our way back to 
thé steamer, where I slept the sleep of the weary. 

Had I been my own master, I should have elected to 
remain for a few days at Theyetmyo, in order to look 
around ; but I was under orders, and literally, as well as 
metaphorically, the captain was in the same boat as 
mysclf, more work having been cut out for both of us by 
those who pulled the wires. 

Landing late one afternoon and re-embarking soon 
after daybreak, enabled one to form but a hazy idea of 
the place. I remember a very brief walk, a mess-room 
and—the reader will forgive me any details of what, 
‘occurred after dinner! It was an important station, as, 
it guarded the line which separated our acquired terri- 
tory from that of the King of Ava, the legitimate owner 
of the whole. 

I noticed, however, that the position was judiciously 
chosen ; and was doubtless impregnable while protected 
by the 1st Bengal Fusiliers who, if attacked, would have 
given a good account of themselves. The men were 
also more healthy on the whole than those of other 
‘stations, where discase usually gave the doctor more 
work than cither sword or bullet. 

* Our operations had so far been confined to the banks 
of the rivers; of the interior, its mighty jungles and 
‘mineral resources, we knew little or nothing. We 
merely annexed the lower half of the country, rich in- 
deed, but from all accounts inferior to the upper part. 

.. Most men, weatherwise in political meteorology, pro- 
“phesicd that the course of events would compel us to 
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steal the whole loaf; but the time arrived considerably 
later. than they had anticipated. 

The Mutiny, disturbances on the Indian frontiers, 
European complications and the stealthy encroachments 
of Russia kept us otherwise well employed ; an advan- 
tage, inasmuch as it enabled us to consolidate the terri- 
tory which we had already acquired, before impetuously 
rushing further afield. 

When the occasion did arrive, the succession of events 
clearly demonstrated the difficulty of subduing the more 
warlike and energetic races further north, at bay in the 
heart of a country immeasurably more adapted to their 
peculiar mode of warfare ; and the annals of that cam- 
paign rcveal many obstacles in the shape of trying 
marches and loss, irrespective of disease, but they also 
teach how perseverance, supported by ample resources, - 
conquered in the long run. 

With this last achievement in furtherance of our 
already colossal mercantile development, it looks as if, 
as far as Asia is concerned, we had at length arrived at 
the end of our tether ; and well might we echo Alex- 
ander’s complaint, that there are no more worlds left to 


conquer. 


With the vast empire of China, which bounds our 
possessions on the east, we are scarcely likely to meddle ; 
looking at the northern frontier, neither Nepaul nor 
Bhootan would be particularly desirable acquisitions ;~ 
and as for Thibct, we shall, if wise, leave that inhos- 
pitable region alone, except under the utmost provo-« 
cation. Our western frontier has certainly caused suf. 
ficient anxiety, and in the event of European complica- 
tions is likely to cause more. Not very long ago, we 
had a golden opportunity of rendering it unassailable ; 
but just then another party took up the reins of 
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Goveinment in this country, a party pledged to reverse 
the policy of its predecessors. It fulfilled Hts promise 
with a vengeance ; so much so, indced, that its advent 
was by many considered synonymous with Russia’s 
opportunity, 

Our eastern frontiers having at length received their 
geographical limitation, insatiable John Bull is now 
ghining ground in the neighbouring continent, and it is 
an unfortunate omen for the new departure, that at the 
very outset its horizon was darkened by accusations, 
which, whether true or false, must dim the halo that at 
first surrounded that well-intentioned cxpedition to re- 

: lieve a party who, it appears, would much rather have 
been leftalone. . 2. 2. we 

In spite of the late hour at which I turned in, I was 
up on deck at an early hour next morning. With the’ 
indispensable cup of tea and the most enjoyable pipe of 
the day, the captain and myself paced the deck as the 

~ vessel travelled down the river at a great pace, passing 
objects almost as soon as they came in sight. I should 
have liked more of this river life, which always appeared 
to me the most enjoyable way of travelling in a hot 
“climate. By day, the movement created a breeze; at 
night, which was much cooler than on land, one was 
considerably less tormented by mosquitoes. 

Early hours, so impressed upon us in my younger days 

_ Ly the advice contained in a well-known couplet, weré 
also the rule to the advantage of every one, and they were 
certainly conducive to health, if not in every case to wealth 
and wisdom. A speciality of our river steamers used to 
be the excellence of the food supplied on board; you 
might sit down without an appetite, but the Malay 
cooks would provoke one: in the serving up of fish they 
were particularly successful, though unfortunately their 
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own species lack Ravour, while we-spoil our own delicioug 
harvest of. the sea by our lamentable ignorance ‘of 
cookery, A Malay would do more with the sole of ane’s 
boot than an English cook with one from the Dogger’ 
bank; and would make it more palatable and diges= 
tible. 

‘ When travelling by steamer on duty, the sum of 
Rs. 5 per dicm was deducted from one’s pay under the 


~ name of “ table money ; ” and, as it included everything, 


it could not be termed excessive. In the matter of 


“liquor, the system naturally admitted of great abuse, 


though in all my river trips I never saw more than one 


’ instance of advantage. being taken of it. 


Long ere this, Government has probably taken a teak 


“out of the book of the P. & O., reducing passages 


-money, and charging wine, &c., separately. 


And now, having arrived alongside the jetty at Promé, 
it only remained for me to go ashore and report myself, 
‘No; another duty had first to be performed , “one: 
seldom or never of an agreeable nature; and that was: 
taking leave of the captain, a very good fellow, who-h 
studied our comfort in every way and was a favourite 









_all along the line. 


It proved only a temporary farewell, for I often met! 
him again in his cruises, smoking with him the pipe 
peace and enjoying a certain dish which he knew“how 
to prepare secundum artem. 







CHAPTER IX. 
PROME. 


“A Daniel come to judgment ! yea, 2 Danicl ! 
Oh wise young judge, how J do honour thee |” 


-UNINVITING as may have becn the immediate sur- 
“goundings of the last place, few stations could vie with 
Prome in all that was picturesque. Situated on the 
sleft..bank of the river, it consisted of a limited and 
‘undulating tract of country, covered with fine trees, 
-from the branches of which hung beautiful creepers in 
graceful festoons ; shrubs and undergrowths also grew 
“thickly among the timber. The Burmese must, in 
“selecting the spot, have had an eye to that which nature 
Yhad already rendered beautiful; they then improved 
‘upon it according to the canons of native art—not by. - 
any means for the berefit of “of woAXou,” but as a 
sylvan retreat, wherein priest and monks could Icad a 
“purely isolated and ascetic life, away from the busy 
‘haunts of men, with every facility for contemplation 
and with as few hindrances as possible on the main 
road to “ Nirvana.” Judging from the size and number 
of the Pon-gyce houses, one would imagine that the 
religious fraternity must have mustered there in great 
numbers, ere the spoiler turned them out and appro- 
: priated their sacred dwelling to his own sacrilegious uses. 
AU is fair in war ; these elegant edifices of teak, built 
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on piles along either side of the main road, and now 

converted into residences and mess-houses, had, but a 

few years since, presented a picture that would have 

evoked ecstasies from an artist. There, shaded by the 

luxurious foliage of the tamarind, dwelt the original: 
occupants, some reading, others sitting cross-legged in ~ 
emulation of their master, a few, maybe, imparting to 

‘the young the doctrines of their wondrous religion. 

Then, everything suggested peace and harmony; 
now, alas! the bugle is for ever resounding with its 
periodical “Puddings and pies for officers’ wives ;” 
whereat the officers would assemble alone, for their 
wives—poor “ grass-widows !”—were far away. 

Facing the river to the right were blocks of hastily 
constructed dwellings for all sorts and conditions of 
men, necessary adjuncts to a large force, which had to | 
be lodged, fed and clothed ; and some way behind these 
came the “Sepoy lines.” To the left, well intrenched 
and guarded, lay the Commissariat Stores, on which so 
much depends when once the dogs of war are let loose, 
All men, irrespective of race or colour, fight, as did 
Napoleon’s soldiers, “on their stomachs ;” but it is the 
European element which so taxes the hard-worked 
officials of the Commissariat department ; they must 
have their daily rations of meat, bread, porter, tea, 
sugar and condiments, besides every kind of comfort, 
when lying sick or wounded. And when I assert that” 
the Indian Commissariat department was second to. 
none in the world for efficiency, organization and up- 
rightness, I know no one can contradict me. Presiding 
over this essential adjunct at Prome was a man who, 
to the regret of all who knew him, dicd in India some 
years afterwards, and we shall perhaps never look on 
his like again. 
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The Burmese quarter of the town was still further to 
the left, occupying more level ground and of consider- 
able extent. Many of the native buildings were ona 
grander scale than those usually met with, bamboo 
being discarded in lieu of teak. 

In the midst of them we naturally constructed a 
prison, near which soon sprang up that emblem of 
civilization, the gallows; but I am happy to put it on 
record that, during my tenure of office in a medical 
capacity, it was never once used. Neither—to the 
credit of the Burmese, be it said—were there many 
candidates for the gaol, though I never shall forget the 
amazement of the few at such an unintelligible mode 
of punishment, 

Of all the people I ever came across, I should con- 
*sider the Burmese the least capable of bearing such 
restraint ; they were so independent, so fond of freedom, 
air and exercise. With our egotistic proclivities and 
insular pride, we are but too prone to pounce down 
upon a conquered country and force upon them there 
and then our own laws and notions of the fitness of 
things, utterly regardless of the matcrial with which 
we have to deal, and ignoring the impossibility of 
moulding it all at once to our own complicated judicial 
system. 

We make no allowance for the influence of centuries 
of heredity ; we overlook the fact that their notions of 
right and wrong are based upon a totally different code 
of ethics from our own. 

That faithful servant, who made away with his father’s 
murderer in obedience to the laws and faith of the 
tribe among whom he was born and bred, should have 
merely been dismissed from the service, without being 
in addition deported to the Andamans ; and it would 
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have been better for India in general,and an exalted 
personage in particular, had his sentence been thus 
simplified. 

We lose sight of the fact that we are aliens ourselves, 
and only in possession of these countrics by might, and 
not by right; our strength is that of a giant, and as 
such we use it. One of the most pitiable sights I ever 
saw was the incarceration of these few Burmese, 

Our system was to blame and not the Assistant- 
Commissioner, than whom not a kinder or more humane 
man existed, 

With the welfare of the people at heart, he weiided 
among them in the centre of the town ; and the very. 
fact of his being able to do so in safety so soon after 
our conquest speaks volumes for native principles and, 
his own moderation. Many a time and oft did I wend 
my way through the streets of an cvening to keep him’ 
company, and return at night, without a sign ‘of. 
molestation. 

The opposite side of the river, which was at this point 
narrower and deeper, avas also hilly and laid out in 
plantations of custard-apples, the fruit of which did: 
justice to the care and skill lavished upon them. Those: 
in India were very inferior to them, as much so perhaps - 
as is a crab-apple toa Ripston-pippin! After the rainy 
season, and as soon as it was sufficiently dry to admit: 
of the operation, the undergrowth in and about them 
was sct on fire, and a pretty sight it presented at night, : 
as the zig-zag lines of flame ran up the hills in every. 
direction. 

Ican quite understand how this annual celebration 
enriched the soil, directly through the distribution of. 
carbon and- potash, and indirectly from its increased 
exposure to the sun and atmosphere; but what passes 
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my comprehension is how the trees themselves escaped 
injury. 

Either the rapidity with which the flames advanced 
prevented any real danger accruing to them; or else 
the cultivators themselves must have devised some 
expedient whereby the trees were rendered fire-proof. 

_ They could be seen superintending the operation, 
regulating the direction of the flames, and beating out 
“any that ascended too high with long bamboos. The 
soil on these hills was no doubt peculiarly adapted for 
this fruit, a fact which the inhabitants probably dis- 
covered by having secn some originally there in a wild 
' state. 
~¥In spite of their laziness, they were no mean culti- - 
,Vators, and, as I saw on an occasion hereafter to be 
related, endowed with considerable ingenuity. Thatthe . 
soil of these hills fulfilled the requirements of the fruit” 
in question in a unique degree, I gathered from the fact 
that I never came across it elsewhere. I should much’ 
like to assign a scientific reason, based on an analysis of 
the soil and the geological formation of the hills; but 
I regret to say that my knowledge in this branch of 
“sseience was, in those days at all events, extremely: 
“elementary and unpractical. I had soon special reason 
‘to lament my ignorance in this respect, for I was to 
‘traverse a hitherto unknown tract of country, where 
“nature had been exceedingly lavish of her gifts, animal, 
-vegetable and mineral. Advanced age brings in its 
train to the. majority of mankind varying degrees of 
regret for neglected opportunities, the incvitable long- 
ing after that which “ might have been.” 

Chosen no doubt from the facilities it afforded, as 
well as for its strategical position, the military eye may 
“nevertheless have been attracted to Prome by the sense 
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of the’ picturesque; though, as it turned out, these 
superficial allurements concealed such deadly enemies 
as dysentery and an intractable form of intermittent 
fever, which played especial havoc with the European 
troops. And, contrary to all calculation, the higher 
they were quartered, the more severely did they suffer. 
Some European infantry, for instance, located in 
barracks half-way up the hill, was reduced at one time 
to a state of almost inefficiency; while the artillery- 
men further inland, and in more open ground, were. 
much less affected. The former arrived in its full 
strength, but in a few months could scarcely muster a 
quarter of their number of effective bayonets. As I 
passed their quarters on my morning “ constitutional,” 
it looked as if the men were mustering for parade in 
their dressing-gowns, and convalescents filled every 
_verandah. But the garrison was not in very great - 
danger, as besides the above, two regiments of native 
infantry and one of cavalry were quartered there;.a . 
force in itself amply sufficient to cope with anything 
the Burmese could bring against us. Nor was it at all 
likely that they would beard the lion in his den, for, as 
experience had already taught us, their fighting was as 
-a rule confined to remote spots in the heart of the 
jungle, a species of warfare of the most trying and” 
unsatisfactory nature. A heavy responsibility rested 
at this time on the officers in command, who found it. 
difficult to steer between the Seylla of severity and the 
Charyhbdis of leniency ; and their difficulties were no 
wise lessened by the recent publication of the proclama=: 
tion annexing the country, in spite of the significant 
fact that in reality we held little more than the actual 
banks of the river, the interior being virtually a zerra 
incognita, where collisions were still the order of the 
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day; -As might be expected, a nice point arose out 6f 
i3 somewhat premature notification, with reference to 
the treatment of spies taken in our camp. A detach- 
ent in a difficult position, away from further assist- 
ance and threatened by armed bands, captured one in 
‘their midst. He was tried by a drum-head court- 
martial, sentenced and shot, according to the usages of 
swat. But, said the authorities, we were at peace, and- 
-thérefore the punishment was illegal! But.we were 
only so on paper! War was still going on, even if it 
were in a desultory fashion; and for the preservation 
of the party it was deemed expedient to employ 
energetic and deterrent measures. Who was the best _ 
Judge of the situation, the officer on the spot, or one 
“thousands of miles away? To have kept the man a 
“prisoner would have been no easy matter in such a 
‘Situation, besides entailing a guard and thereby weaken- 
ing a force that was already numcrically small. Time 
‘and circumstances considered, it was a mistake to 
:descend to such hair-splitting, as it tended to weaken 
‘the authority of the officers, besides causing them much 
-imnecessary dissatisfaction. It was in fact one of those 
any cases ‘in which theory and practice cannot be 
“reconciled, : 

* Soon after landing, I joined the battery of artillery 
-on the other side of the hills. They assigned to mea 
“te itge bungalow perched on a hillock, composed of three” 
fooms communicating with each other and surrounded 
‘by a verandah. It was simply palatial in contrast with 
Some of my recent abodes, making me feel a person of | 
“some consequence. 

“My stock of furniture was certainly somewhat limited, 

but 1 had all that was necessary, and in sucha country 

the absence of anything superfluous was a decided 
K 
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advantage, tending as it did to limit the powers.of 
concealment of various nuisances, such as rats, snakes 
and insects, 

I could watch the rats with the utmost xonchalancée 
as they chased each other along my bamboos} and 
many a snake forfeited his life through his inability ,to 
conceal himself. One afternoon I observed a very 
large one coiled up in the very centre of my bed, and, 
justly incensed at such unwarrantable intrusio#, I 
grasped a long-bladed Burmese sword and advanced ‘to 
to do battle, But in spite of my extreme caution, the 
bamboo flooring creaked, and the reptile decamped, 
not, however, before I had cut him in two. Snakes 
enter houses as arule in pursuit of the rats and frogs 
which harbour there; in this instance, however, the. 
intrusion seemed to have for its sole object the luxury 
of occupying my bed—-a temptation to which he yielded 
with unlooked-for results. ‘es 

Others I frequently killed when capturing a frog; 
which in such a case utters a series of sounds resembling. 
the cries of a flogged child. we 

The solitary position of my abode was a matter .of 
complete indifference to me, as I was generally out till 
late, and dined every evening at the mess, besides which, 

““T always had writing to do when at home, and cofie 
sequently preferred being undisturbed. ae 

The mess fare was simple; but even had it been 
much i.ore so, compensation would have been afforded 
by the sociéty.one-met there. From the commanding 
officer downward, one and all were a refined, intellectual 
set of men, among whom I spent a most agreeable time, 
the pleasurable recollection of which is marred only. by: 
the afterthought of how many perished soon after in the: 
Mutiny. ; 
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Heroic Willoughby,” of Delhi fame, was thére,— 
all, all were good men and true ! 

As my sphere of duties widened to embrace the civil 
department also, the place grew upon me, and I hoped ; 
to remain there for a long time. Looking back, I often 
wish it had been so decreed! Men who had resided 
for some time in India thought differently, they longed 
forthe time when their regiments should be ordered 
back. 

And their wish was soon to be gratified: they re- 
turned just in time to get entangled in the outbreak, 
in which the majority of my old comrades were shot 
down by the men they trusted. 

' Twas caught in the same trap, but escaped by the 
“skin of my teeth. Circumstances unfortunately com- 
pelled me to remain on for many years; but I place 
it on record that from that time forward I loathed the 
country and the altered mode of Government, and I 
maintain, without much fear of contradiction, that under 
John Company’s Raj, Europeans and natives were 
far happier than they have ever been since, or ever will be. 

At Prome there certainly was a dearth of those 
amusements to which the majority of officers had been 
accustomed ; but this was the case at most Burmese 
stations. The band and the mess were all that re- 

“mained. ‘There was very little sport ; and libraries and 
-billiard-tables were inadmissible, as part and parcel of 
campaigning equipage; the ladies too—where were 
they? 
_ In its palmy days of yore, before the great convulsion, 
India was celebrated for its sociability, for the brotherly 
. feelings that knit together Europeans of every denomina- 
tion, and for the deference shown them by the population 
at large. 
K 2 
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ntvety walk 6f life there is the hard lesson of how 
to take, the good and bad together; and there is somé. 
justification of the way in which the officers yearned 
after their accustomed dances, picnics and hunting, in. 
the fact that history has proved, in the most unequivocal: 
manner, that the man who shines in the drawing-room 
and field makes the best officer under any conditions. 
He possesses more self-rcliance, clearer judgment, and 
greater fertility of resource, not to speak of better-tuned 
nerves, in an emergency, than the more modern book+ 
worm, whose mind has too often been developed at the 
expense of his body. 

If the human machinery is to work efficiently, bodily 
and mental training must go hand in hand, and this 
is especially necessary in the case of the soldier. Thé 
pendulum with us is always swinging to extremes, and 
the present tendency is to train the one, and leave the 
other to look after itself. 

The old Company may have erred in the opposite 
direction, by permitting young fellows to enter theiz 
service before, indeed, their education was sufficiently 
advanced ; yet, what able men they produced! 7 

‘The Mutiny arose from no fault of theirs, but rathei 
from the evils of interference from home, by which the 
door of appeal was opened too wide, weakening thak 
authority so essential to commanders, especially in. the 
East. The leaven rapidly permeated throughout. the 
mass, and the Sepoys, recognizing their advantagé; 
improved upon it, as Asiatics know how. 

The “annexation of Oude” and the “greased cari 
ridge” episode occurred opportunely, and served “ag 
handles. 

In judicial matters we were exacting; but in military 
matters we were far too lenient, the reason of this 
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being presumably that the supreme command was vested. 
“in officers imperfectly acquainted with the Asiatic 
character, these new acquisitions coming periodically - 
fresh from home, and consequently tinctured with much ° 
“of the maudlin sentiment that thrives there in certain 
quarters. 

In India generally, Europeans were but little given 
to pedestrian exercise, partly because the youngest 
subaltern could afford to indulge in a horse or pony, 
partly because the country was so very uninteresting, 
hundreds of miles of dead level road, lined on either 
side with the useful and ubiquitous mango, and acres 
-of cultivation without a break, by way of relieving the 
‘depressing monotony, ; 
+ a-Riding put a totally different complexion on the 
matter ; the animals, unaccustomed to inequalities, were 
“well suited to the roads; the exhilarating exercise 
covered a multitude of shortcomings, while hunting 
“obscured them éz /otv. 
©, At Prome, however, there was more by way of en- 
--couragement to pedewrians; well worth. traversing on 
“foot were the many interesting roads, turning here and 
-bending there; now ascending a greasy hill, anon 
dipping. into a valley, and following up a meander- 
ing stream, flanked with stately trees and flowering 
shrubs. 

“On all sides, the fly-catchers with their burnished 
plumage flashing in the sun, while various other birds 
in gaudy livery flitted from tree to tree ; woodpeckers 
“xan round them, tapping here and there with their 
hammer-shapcd bills in quest of hidden treasures, while 
the agile movements of the squirrel lent additional 
“charm to the scene. One walk was in special favour, 
leading, as it did, along the banks of the river, and 
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then sweeping inland, enclosing with two others a huge 
space, in which lay our entire force. Its breadth and 
culverts were evidence of its military design. 

The life in Burmah may have been irksome to many, 
but none could complain of its expense. What with 
no house rent, a necessarily curtailed mess, and various 
subscriptions in abeyance, military tailors realized many 
an outstanding debt. 

Extended credit, and proportionately protective 
prices had placed purveyor and recipient on the 
horns of a dilemma, from which this campaign released 
them. 

It must certainly have been an anxious time for the 
man of business ; and as he ran his eye down the list 
of casualties, one must sympathize with him, as much 
as is possible in the case of traders that make those 
who meet their liabilities pay for those who do not. 
I was young at that time, and had only advanced a few 
paces on the independent road of life; and the yarns 
unfolded afforded me an insight into the recesses of 
human nature. 

War, whether waged in a just cause or the reverse, 
is always a lamentable occurrence, but this campaign 
afforded another illustration of the adage relating to 
an “ill wind.” To save money in such a situation re- 
flected no credit on any man, simply because there 
existed no loophole for extravagance of any kind. It 
was a case of necessity rather than choice. 

As soon as the river had contracted once again into 
its ordinary bed, which it does very soon after the rains 
are over, I obtained a day’s Icave of absence, in order 
to pay a visit to a famous haunt of wild-fowl. Such 
at least was its reputation, and for once in the course 
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of her long life, Dame Rumour had spoken correctly. 
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Something like an hour’s journey by boat brought 
me to a perfect El Dorado of geese and ducks. When 
we had reached the extensive “jheel,” or swamp, where 
they most did congregate, one of my men procured 
mea small native boy, who was delighted at the pros- 
pect of paddling me about in his own canoe. I had 
soon taken up my position in the bow with gun and 
ammunition—those were the days of powder-flask, shot- 
belt and wads—and we forthwith raised the alarm, the 
immense numbers of fowls fairly blotting out the bright 
sky for several moments. 

I discharged both barrels into the flock, and, ere I 
could look round, my amphibious little guide was in 
the water, retrieving the dead and wounded, which were 
all ordinary ducks and geese in excellent condition. 
As this was a very likely place for an alligator, I felt 
extremely nervous on the boy’s account—the only draw- 
back to a very pleasant and exciting day; but as he 
seemed rather to enjoy it than otherwise, I tried to 
persuade mysclf that the danger was one of my own 
creating. He enjoyed both the fun and the “tip” I gave 
him, for it was not every day he had the chance of 
earning a rupee, 

Ere many weeks had rolled by, the kaleidoscope of 
military affairs was again shaken, and, to my infinite 
regret, the battery was ordered elsewhere. 

My country house had therefore to be vacated ; and 
I believe that even the colony of rats, lizards, frogs 
and mosquitoes, with which I had shared it, regretted 
my departure. The snakes, upon whom Talways waged 
unrelenting war, were doubtless mightily pleased. As 
for the others, as long as they kept their place, I lived, 
and let live. Their name certainly was—legion ! 

Whatever may have been my regret at the sudden 
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and unexpected turn in the tide of affairs, very little 


leisure was permitted for the purpose of brooding over 
the stern decrees of fickle fortune. 
Military life consists in being here to-day, there to- 


morrow; and is indeed a nomadic existence, only . 


relieved by its eminent respectability. 

“Move on,” is the everlasting dictum of War Office 
and policeman; and one has, during the active years 
of one’s life, but few opportunities of settling down in 
the midst of one’s few household gods. This constant 
moving under orders is apt to cling to men, even after 
their retirement from the service; and this accounts 


for the reputation enjoyed. by Anglo-Indians as the 


most restless of mortals. 
On first returning home, they pitch their tents in 


“Asia Minor” (known to some as Bayswater) ; thence : 
they move on through Bath, Cheltenham, and Leaming- ‘ 


. ton, until their circuit of the island is put-a stop to. 


by a last fatal illness. This wandering proclivity is 


further encouraged by the absence of tics to any par- 


ticular spot ; for the Anglo-Indian, returning after years.: 
of service in the Far East, is ever thrown into a train” 


.. of melancholy associations by the reiterated question ; 
“The friends of my youth, where are they ?” 


CHAPTER X. 
A SECRET EXPEDITION. 


“ Tle deserves small trust, 
Who is not privy councillor to himself.” 


ONE evening when at dinner, I received an official letter, 
which ordered me to proceed on the following day to a 
‘spot some miles down the river, and on the opposite: 
-bank. My luggage was not to exceed a specified 
weight, and further instructions would await me en’ 
“arrival. Iwas morcover to consider the communication: 
of a confidential character, which pointed clearly to” 
some enterprise only to be revealed to those actually 
“concerned, and not by any means intended as food for: 
-station gossip. ; 

T accordingly dropped down the river the following 
afternoon with my old attendant, any possible difficulty 
in discovering the place having been surmounted by 
their placing a look-out there to show that I was ex- 
pected. But for the unmistakably official character of 
the communication which had summoned me hither, the 
proceedings resembled a ruse to entrap me.- 

Nor did the, plage serve to allay such a suspicion ; on 
landing I saw nothing but trees and shrubs, and the” 
‘smoke from a fire some little way inland. 

The look-out now assumed the character of guide, 
and politely asked me to follow him to the camp, at 
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which we soon arrived. Nestled among trees at the 
base of the hills was a considerable force of European 
and Native Infantry and Irregular Cavalry, while guns 
and gunners were conspicuous by their absence. That 
intelligent and useful pachyderm—the elephant—also _ 
mustered strong, those present being strong and of 
large size, evidently carefully selected for the occasion. 

This formidable array of colossal mammals were 
picketed apart ; had they but been cognisant of their own 
strength, they might have nipped the expedition in the 
bud. 

This largest and most sagacious of animals is also the 
most docile and obedient, gifted with a good memory, 
affectionate in return for considerate treatment, but 
never failing to resent an injury. 

Perhaps his most apparent characteristic is extreme 
restlessness ; viewed at any time, either his whole body 
is swaying to and fro, or else one of its members; the 
large cars flapping, the trunk fidgeting, or the fect being 
raised alternately from the ground. He is wonderfully 
observant of all that is going on around, for his eye, 
though small to outward appearances, is very strong of 
vision, its disproportionate minuteness being a beautiful 
adaptation of a means to an end, since, were it larger or 
less protected, it would be liable to constant injury in 
the tangled vegetation of the jungle. Many folks are 
unaware of the somewhat singular fact that twice the . 
circumference of any elephant’s foot, measured on the 
ground, gives the exact measurement of his height. 
T once gave practical demonstration of this curious fact 
to the manager of a menagerie, and his astonishment 
was certainly great. 

The total absence of wheeled conveyances in itself 
told a tale, implying an excursion into a wild and un- 
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explored country devoid of roads, for some specific 
purpose known only to those in authority, while the 
importance of the enterprise was to be gathered from 
the fact of its being led by the Chicf Commissioner 
himself. His intimate knowledge of the people and 
their language, to say nothing of his many other eminent 
qualifications, fitted him for the post ; and, moreover, 
whatever he undertook, he was in the habit of per- 
forming thoroughly. He was in fact our Commander- 
in-Chief. There were, besides, two officers belonging 
to the European detachment and a quartermaster with 
the natives. 

I shrewdly suspected that my summons to attend 
was an afterthought at the last moment, the original 
intention being to employ only a native “medicine 
man.” TI was confirmed in my suspicion by the fact 
that cverything was ready for a move, even to an 
armoury of medicines and appliances. When and how 
this force of men and clephants had assembled there, 
was best known to themselves ; at Prome, few if any 
suspected it, so adroitly had everything been managed ; 
as for myself, I had not the faintest idea of what was 
going on, until the scene already described burst upon me. 

That evening was a very pleasant one; my welcome 
was cordial, and we chatted during and after dinner, 
though not even a passing allusion threw any light upon’ 
the object or destination of the expedition. F 

This was my first march, and I was therefore deeply 
interested in all the preliminary details, including several 
readjustments of weights. 

As I moved to my allotted quarters, my eyes fell upon 
avery pretty scene, the first of its kind that had ever 
come under my notice. 

The night was fine and clear, and the silvery moon- 
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. beams dancing on the river close at hand, brought ont 
in bold relief the whiteness of the tents under which 
reposed so many soldiers. Lower down appeared the 
horses and clephants, tcthered secundum artem, the 
former comparatively still, the latter still busy with 
their arboreal food, and evincing signs of that character- 
istic perpetual motion to which allusion has already 
been made. 

The camp fires were dying away, yet ever and anon a 
puff of wind would fan one into flame, which lit up’ 
the sleeping forms enveloped in thick blankets. Besides 
warming the surrounding air, the fires emitted large 
volumes of smoke, to the detriment of mosquitoes and 
other equally unwelcome intruders. 

The profound stillness in which the whole scene was. 
wrapped was broken only by the ripple of the river or: 
the occasional splash of a fish. 

So absorbed was I in the scene before me, that I was, 
“until addressed, unaware that any other man was near, 
me. It proved to be my assistant, a native of much: 
intelligence, who ultimately showed himself a_trust- 
worthy man, always ready to assist in his own or any 

other department. 

After a brief conversation with him, from which I 
gathered several important details relating to the 
package and transport of our available stock of medi- 
cines, I called my valet and turned in, my last words™ 

‘ being those of the poet, “Call me early !” 

This injunction proved unnecessary, for I auidite of. 
my own accord a great deal too soon, ere the darkness*” 

_had fled. Soon, however, we heard the sound of= 
hammering at tent-pegs, and we knew that our first day’s = 

“ march was about to commence, By the time we were 

dressed and discussing some hot tea and toast under a 
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free, the First faint streaks of dawn appeared i in the east, 
“and the force moved inland. 

With the advanced guard, consisting of some troopers, 
rode our Burmese guides: close on these followed the 
‘Commissioner and officers, accompanied by a few more 

Burmese, men of some standing, as was evident by their 

“dress and bearing. . 

.. Behind marched the bulk of the infantry; then the 

«elephants laden with camp-baggage, while the rear was 
brought up by the remainder of the infantry and 
troopers, 

Roads, properly so-called, there were none ; here and 
there we came upon some kind of tract, but it never 
Jasted any time ; notwithstanding, but few halts occurred, 
‘and these were chiefly owing to signals from the scouts, 
who fancied they descried movements ahead. ; 

The country was undulating and covered with low 
trees and shrubs, many of which bore bright coloured 
fruits or berries, which we admired, but Tet alone, 
‘knowing from experience that things fair to look at in 
those lands are oftentimes dangerous to eat, 

” In the declivities we crossed several guondam water- 
courses, which now contained but a few small pools. 
“Some little apprchension was at first entertained as to a 
sufficient supply of water, and the length of the marches 
shad to be regulated by what we came across of this very 
-essentjal commodity. For the bipeds a moderate supply 
would suffice, but the horses, and more especially the 
elephants, required a large allowance, and the anxiety. 
was chiefly on their account. 

From the nature of the country, the column was 
necessarily attenuated, forming an imposing sight when ' 
viewed from an eminence, as it moved leisurely across 
country. The dips and rises in the ground made it 
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appear as if broken at intervals. It is an old-cstablished 

custom, when on the march, to calf a halt when about 

» half the distance has been accomplished; the men are 

then allowed a good quarter of an hour, during which 

they fall out and refresh themselves with cold tea or 

‘ water, which they carry for the purpose in bottles 

cascd in leather and slung over their shoulders. Very 

short black pipes also come to the front on these acca- | 
sions, 

Officers perform somewhat similar manceuvres ; and 
in times of peace, arrangements are made for enjoying 
such luxuries as hot tea and coffee. 

At the end of theday’s marchthe Europeans and natives 
soon pitched the tents; the process of cooking made 
rapid progress under the skilful hands of the natives 
appointed for the purpose; the elephants, relieved of 
their loads, went a short distance into the jungle, where : 
boughs were lopped off certain trees for their consump- 
tion. 

After we had refreshed ourselves with a bath anda 
good meal, we sat outside our tents chatting, and pre- 
sently turned in, having first repacked many things 
ready for an carly start next morning. 

With the exception of some birds in the surrounding 
trees, the country seemed devoid of living things, bipedal 
or otherwise. The animals had doubtless been scared 
by the unaccustomed noises inséparable from the,march ~ 
of such a force, There was not a sign of a village in 
any direction, our route had evidently been most care- 
fully considered beforchand, and we “were steering clear 
of all frequented places, with a view to effecting a 
surprise. 7 

In this way we crept stealthily along. As march 
succeeded march, the character of the country varied, ~ 
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our surroundings becoming daily wilder and more 
picturesque. 

The jungle grew taller and thicker, numerous and 
extensive clumps of bamboo reared their graceful heads 
high in the air; trees became more abundant, of 
immense size and venerable with age, while creepers 
with thick skins and large leaves ramified in every 
direction to such an extent as to render many parts 
inaccessible, save on the back of an elephant. 

After the first day’s march, game literally swarmed. 
_Of a morning, the clear, shrill note of that handsome 
and delicate bird, the jungle-fow], resounded on every 
side, and when able to use the elephants, we shot large 
‘numbers of them with a fair sprinkling of partridges, 
Deer were plentiful, as also tigers and bears. 

During a halt, one of the Europeans engaged in 
pitching the tents happened to see a pair of eyes peeping 
from a thicket close at hand, and, aiming a blow with a 
mallet, he succeeded in felling a small deer, which had 
evidently been too paralyzed to effect its escape. As 
an addition to our table, venison was not to be despised ; 
at the same time the Eastern produce is very inferior to 

“our own, which may be said of the game generally, with 
the exception of the jungle-fowl. This bird combines 
elegant plumage with a piquant flavour rarcly met with 
in Asiatic birds, yet only when hung the proper time. 
It is a very shy bird, frequenting those spots where 
the undergrowth is thickest, and running for some 
distance when alarmed, eventually rising a short way 
from the ground, and flying along with cries of alarm. 

Situated as we now were, the chance of a shot rarely 
occurred, though later on we made amends, Neither, 
as subsequent events clearly proved, was it wise to enter 
those thickly wooded parts o# foot in search of game. 
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Iwas taught a lesson which eventually cured me, but 
will reserve an account of it for the proper place. 

Instead of marching direct on our quarry, whatever 
that might be, it soon became evident that we were de- 
scribing a circuitous route, not only for the aforemen- 
tioned reasons, but also to avoid a deep and rapid river, 
which would have brought us to a standstill. On we 
plodded, therefore, through wilder country, coming one 
day upon a few houses strongly pallisaded, but to all 
appearances long sifice deserted. It was indeed difficult 
to conceive what could have induced a few families to 
migrate to such a place in the heart of a jungie swarm- 
ing with wild beasts, which must have carried off their 
children and cattle even during the day. 

This may have led to their departure ; if chosen for 
retirement from oppression, or for the purpose of con- 
templating amid nature in her primeval condition, the 
selection showed admirable judgment. The residential 
portion of these dwellings must have been twenty feet 
or more from the ground and the pallisade, which in- 
cluded a circle twelve or fifteen feet in diameter, and 
contained only one door. 

It was a great relicf to find that the settlement had 
been uninhabited for some time; otherwise, had the 
residents simply fled at our approach, there was no cal- 
culating how far the news of our proximity might not 
have preceded us. Still greater caution would then- 
have been necessary, for the Burmese, with their know- 
ledge of the topography of the country, might have 
opened on us al} the inconveniences“of a gucrilla war- 
fare. 

So far, fortune had favoured the brave Commissioner 
whose fertile mind had conceived and organized the 
undertaking. If he entertained any misgivings as'to 
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the ultimate success of the expedition, they never 
appeared on the surface, for he was bright, cheerful and 
sanguine throughout. : 

We were far away from any kind of help ; few indeed 
were aware of the expedition ; and being himself the 
ruler of the country, there was no one to whom he could 
report progress. He was, moreover, dependent on the 
integrity of those who were guiding him through a 
country hitherto untrodden by Europeans, destitute of 
roads and bristling with almost insurmountable difficul- 
ties. He was mainly depending on secrecy and a cir- 
cuitous flank movement. 

On the other hand, he doubtless placed considerable 
reliance on his thorough knowledge of the Burmese 
character. Yet, in spite of this, how could he be sure 
that, intelligence would not by some means or other be 
conveyed to the party in revolt? We have reason to 

. know how rapidly events and proceedings are communi- 
cated in the East ; how they travel through the length 
and breadth of lands that know not the telegraph; and 
if anything like a determined opposition had been 
offered along the line of march, we shquld have suffered 
great losses, until retreat would have probably been 
still ‘more disastrous than any advance. Thus the 
Commissioner was unquestionably taking upon himself 
a heavy responsibility and courting unusual risks, from 
motives best known to himself. We could only enjoy 
a satisfactory peep here and there, and indulge in con- 
jectures ; but ere long, the curtain was to be raised and 
the whole scene viewed at a glance. It was a boldcon- 
ception, and ably carried out by a master mind ! 

Hitherto it had not been my good fortune to come 
across a teak forest, but we now skirted one. Judging 
from the regularity of the spaces between the trees, 

: L 
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it looked as if the process of thinning had been em- 
ployed, and the survivors were of large size, great 
height and immense value. : 

As this was the season at which they shed their large © 
rough leaves, the interior of the forest was lighted up, 
otherwise it must have been as dark as Erebus. In 
one place, a bear was seen shuffling along as fast as 
he could travel, evidently dismayed at our intrusion, 
and too far off to have a shot at, even had we been so 
minded. 

There was then a craze for teak-wood, and, as the 
forests were indiscriminately and ruthlessly felled in 
this and subsequent years till irreparable mischief ensued, 
this one probably shared the fate of the rest. Subse- 
quently our Government realized the gravity of the 
situation, and appointed a forest conservancy, which, 
considering the mischief was already done and the 
teak requires about cighty years to arrive at maturity, 
was rather worse than locking the stable-door after the 
steed has been stolen. 

Defoliated as they were, the sight was nevertheless 
a grand one, and more than realized my expecta- 
tions. This tree has been introduced in various 
parts of the East, but nowhere does it thrive as 
in Burmah, the soil and climate suiting it equally well. 

The largest bamboos too that I ever came across 
were in this country, and I have cut specimens somé 
nine inches in diameter. The rough leaves of the one 
and the glossy surface of the other contain a large pro- 
portion of silica. 

No wood approaches teak for ship-building purposes, 
as it is easily worked, durable and insect-proof. Most 
of our old East-Indiamen were composed of it, outliving 
even those constructed of oak, 
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Since entering the “Iron Age” of ships, the demand 
has greatly decreased ; but this wood is still employed 
almost exclusively for the purpose of decking vessels of 
any size and importance. 

I believe the P. and O. used formerly to send their 
vessels to Bombay, where they were decked with teak 
under the superintendence of Chinese carpenters, who 
understood that particular branch better even than our- 
selves. 

I shall have occasion to return to the subject of the 
Teak trade in a subsequent chapter, 

Leaving this forest on the left, a few days’ march 
brought us to the fringe of a sparsely inhabited country, 
and we came suddenly upon its one village. 

So far from being afraid of us, men, women and 
children approached the camp, squatted down, and sur- 
veyed us with ludicrous curiosity, seemingly forgetting 
all else. They merely sat there, looking first at one 
thing, then at another ; admiring the tents, but amazed 
beyond measure at the whiteness of our hands and faces. 

My canvas having been erected, I retired to have a 
wash, and, nude to the hips, I was soon enjoying a 
lather. Finding the atmosphere very stuffy, I told my 
servant to throw back one side of the canvas, thereby 
admitting what breeze there was. 

He did so; when, what was my surprise on finding 
myself face to face with some twenty natives of both 
sexes squatting around my tent. On beholding me, 
their tongues were loosened, and they uttered exclama- 
tions indicative of wonder and delight. 

My first impulse was to have the opening closed 
again; but it was a very hot day, and after all, if my 
ablutions afforded them satisfaction, there was no harm - 
done. Inwardly I was convulsed with laughter, which 

I. 2 
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I managed, however, to control with the aid of my 
towel and soap. 

They watched me dress and brush my hair with the 
same interest, and were unfeignedly sorry when the 
operation was concluded, and I stood before them 
clothed and severe. Then it was that they beckoned 
my servant, to whom they imparted their strong desire 
to possess some of that wonderful stuff, which would 
make them white also. 

He gave them a cake of soap which they examined 
with extreme curiosity, and departed. During the rest 
of the day, applications for soap, coming chiefly from 
the women, were numerous. 

‘The account I gave of the scene at breakfast evoked 
‘much merriment. 


CHAPTER XI. 
FURTHER DETAILS. 


“Oh solitude ! where are thy charms 
That sages have seen in thy face? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 
Than reign in this horrible place.” 


‘PRESIDING at the table was thé Commissioner, who, 
with the rest, appreciated the ludicrous position in which 
I had been placed. I do not think that he was altogether 
pleased at having come across the people at all; but it 
now only remained to look the matter boldly in the 
face, and, as far as possible, to prevent the news from 
spreading. In this I think he was successful, for the 
march was continued without any attempt at opposition, 
and, as matters turned out, we eventually arrived at our 
destination without having to strike a blow. 

At the best of times, even under cover, the natives 
lack cohesion; in the open they are nowhere, being too 
heavily handicapped by want of discipline, indifferent 
weapons, and inherent apathy and ignorance. 

_It is more difficult to assign any adequate reason for 
their poor show of fighting qualities when strongly 
entrenched ; the few who had ever faced and survived 
disciplined troops and English guns probably exag- 
gerated their own prowess, and consequently, too, the 
number and strength of the enemy. 
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The theory of fighting appears to constitute in the eyes 
of the Burmese a very amusing game: it was their de- 
light to build a great stockade, arm it with what weapons 
they could muster, and fancy themselves secure from 
even the most daring of intruders. Untaught, too, by 
numerous reverses, it was also their fancy that an enemy 
invariably attacks in front, so that any flank movement 
completely disorganized them, all their strength having 
been concentrated on the front of their building. Had 
we, for example, attacked the Rangoon Pagoda—the 
key of the whole position—from the front, our troops 
would to a certainty have been frightfully punished ; 
but we moved under cover of the jungle to the east side, 
where we were least expected, and its defenders igno- 
miniously fled without anything more than the faintest 
show of resistance. 

The result of coming in contact with such peaceful, 
well-behaved natives inspired greater confidence’ into 
our party; and while scarce a shot had been fired 
hitherto at any kind of game, partly owing to the 
nature of the surroundings, and partly because we 
thought it might be distasteful to our worthy chief, no 
objection whatever was now raised to a little shooting, 
and it was in this wise that I encountered my first tiger 
in his native haunts and majestic beauty. 

We were encamped in a large open space by the side 
of a somewhat broad but shallow stream, which furnished 
men and animals with the best and most abundant 
supply of water that we had come across since our 
departure. Nor did its advantages end here, for, besides 
to some extent .protecting one side of the camp, its 
rippling music was very refreshing to our ears as we 
rested during the heat of the day. 

As the result of a conversation, in which sport was 
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the leading topic, it was agreed that four of us should 
go in a body and see what we could make of the jungle- 
fowl, which had, as usual, been crowing away that 
morning all along the line of march. 

Accordingly, towards sunset we sallied forth, the two 
officers belonging to the European detachment and their 
orderlies, the officer in command of the Sepoys, and 
myself, with a Burmese lad to carry my ammunition. 

A few minutes’ walk brought us to the jungle, which 
we at once entered, on the gui véve for whatever small 
game might turn up, the idea of encountering anything 
larger having, strange to say, never occurred to any of 
us. We were soon threading our way through an 
exceedingly pretty part of the jungle, amid gigantic 
trees with gnarled trunks, festooned with creepers, and 
inlaid with delicately-tinted and waxy-looking orchids, 
that peeped out everywhere from a profusion of spotless 
green leaves. These beautiful flowers, which always 
appear to me to be gifted with more expression than 
perhaps any othcr, seemed to warn us of dangers 
lurking within that tangled mass of vegetation, the 
haunts of the cruel python and other formidable crea- 
‘tures. There is much to be said in favour of the 
orchid, in spite of its lowly position in the vegetable 
kingdom as a parasite, or, to Ict it down more casily, an 
epiphyte. It is, in point of fact, a veritable robber, 
though not to the extent generally supposed ; for, 
though it derives its sustenance from the tree on which 
it grows, yet this is extracted from the effete bark, and 
not from the juicts. In this respect, therefore, orchids 
are more sinned against than sinning; sinners or no 
sinners, they are worthy of adoration, whether abroad 
in their sylvan haunts or as exotics at home. Exquisite 
in themselves, they show how, on so frugal a dict, they 
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can rival any of our favourites, on which animal and 
other manures have been lavishly expended, 

The forest now resounded with the report of double- 
barrelled firearms, and jungle-fowl were falling on all 
sides. Reloading, I followed, as I thought, in the track 
of the others, but their reports sounded further and 
further away as I advanced, and at length died away 
completely. Now and again I hailed them by name, 
but I might just as well have searched for a needle in a 
haystack as my companions in such a labyrinth, so I 
soon followed an independent course. That we had 
scattered was not to be wondered at—indeed, unavoid- 
able ; twisting about and facing every point of the 
compass in order to avoid trees and to steer clear of 
patches of thorny, low-growing jungle, both for their 
own sake and for the sake of what they might harbour, 
anything like keeping in touch was impossible. I found 
myself, therefore, alone, but for my little ammunition- 
bearer, who kept as close to me as he could, bounding 
forward whenever I fired, and every bit as interested in 
the proceedings as I was myself. 

I had been creeping along cautiously for some time, 
looking to right and left and listening attentively, when 
it suddenly dawned’ upon me that it was time to get 
back to the camp. I accordingly did so with every 

" feeling of confidence, but a few attempts convinced me 
of the fact that I was lost. 

In my perplexity I took my boy into confidence, 
but, either owing to my imperfect knowledge of the 
language or his timidity, he proved “but a Job’s com- 
forter. Nor was there any help to be derived from the 
position of the declining sun, as it was completely 
hidden from view by the thick foliage overhead and 
everywhere around; so I proceeded at random, all 
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interest in the excursion having vanished, and my every: 
‘thought centred on how to get clear of the forest. 

Having performed the operation of “right-about- 
face,” I must surely be making progress; and it is 
astonishing how, under such circumstances, a straw 
seems sufficient to clutch at. I was still fresh, which 
was something; a trifle warm perhaps, and well dis- 
‘posed towards a pint of the dimidium dimidiumque,of 
the ancients had such been available, but, in default 
of nectar, [ sought another comforter, that had often 
helped me to pull myself together and look an unpleasant 
_situation in the face. My companion looked as if he 
would liked to have followed my example, but I had 
“not even a cheroot to offer him. 

Barely ten minutes after this the jungle terminated 
abruptly, and we came upon a green sward of consider- 
able extent, and fringed with trees and undergrowth, 
It almost resembled an artificial clearing, inasmuch as 
not even a shrub intercepted its continuity; and I was 
on the point of crossing it when a terrific roar on my 
right sent all the blood back to my heart, and a magnifi- 
cent tiger trotted into the enclosure. I was too taken 
‘aback to move; my pipe dropped from my mouth on 
to.a stump, scattering its lighted contents over my feet. 
The tiger was a grand specimen—graccful, sleek, and 
beautifully marked, but for the moment his beauty con- 
cerned me far less than my own slight chances of escape. 
My-thoughts involuntarily wandered for an instant to 
that farce in which the pariah-dog enacted a leading 
véle—what a contrast to this awful reality! and I was 
just resolving to pour the contents of both barrels into 
his face, in the hope of blinding him, when he snarled 
at me and disappeared, lashing his tail. 

“This was a ercat relief, for the perspiration was 
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streaming down my face, and my teeth were clenched as 
in death. I recovered my pipe, and looked round -for 
my boy. He was gone, and my calls received no 
answer. I would have signalled to him by firing, but 
the young absentee was in possession of both powder 
and shot, leaving me with only two charges to depend 
on in case of further emergencies. I was therefore 
compelled to proceed alone, coming to the conclusion 
that he had bolted on hearing the tiger roar, and had 
either made off to his own village or else succumbed to 
fear, or to something worse, the bare possibility of which 
I dared not contemplate. 

Absolutely alone! Lost in a tropical forest, with 
night coming on apace, and no ammunition other than 
the two charges of small shot already in my gun. This 
was truly an enviable position, especially as the forest 
was known to be swarming with wild beasts, such as I 
had just encountered. I shouted once more for my 
boy, and plunged again into the thicket at haphazard, 
and in a state bordering on desperation, Anxicty and 
fear quickened my steps; my eyes seemed to penetrate 
further than usual, and my ears detected the faintest 
sound. I was startled by the snapping of a twig under 
foot, while the cry of a jungle bird terrified me. How I 
wished they were all defunct, or that I had never 
attempted to molest them in their hidden retreats, 

In addition to my gun, I carried a stout branch, which 
I hurled at every suggestive clump likely to harbour 
any kind of animal. I realized to its full the couplet of 
the poct— 


“ As in the night imagining some fear ; 
How easy is a bush supposed a bear :” 


in my case a tiger. Hope was ebbing fast, so I scanned 
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the trees around, with a view to taking up my position 
in one of them for the night. 

Even then I should not be beyond the reach of tigers, 
snakes, and black ants; while, if I fell asleep, I might 
have occasion to prove the ‘literal truth of the words: 
Periculosior casus ab alto! 

The outlook, both above and below, was certainly as 
bad as bad could be, and I felt sick with anxiety, and 
so weary with suspense that I almost wished the end 
would come and leave me at rest. 

It was, however, decreed otherwise, and to my intense 
satisfaction the trees became further apart and the 
uridergrowth less dense, and—oh, joy !—a familiar sound 
smote my car, and I once more stood on the brink of a 
stream. 

This was a relief in many'ways. First and foremost, 
I lay my gun down, tucked up my sleeves, and drank 
greedily, for I was both hot and thirsty; and then I 
once more lighted my pockct companion and considered 
my position. Though matters had decidedly improved, 
I was still on the horns of a dilemma. We were en- 
campcd, it is true, on the banks of just such a stream as 
this; but, even if this were the identical one, ought I to 
follow its course up stream or down? The pleasing 
thought also occurred to me that animals are wont to 
make for the water to slake their thirst during the first 
watches of the night, but this troubled me far less than 
the choice of direction. 

The ultimate result of my calculations was a decision” 
in favour of moving with the stream; so I advanced 
with extreme caution, looking on all sides whenever I 
was following one of the many bends of its tortuous 
course. 

Once, a large moving object loomed some way ahead, 
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leaving the water's edge and striking inland; it was 
probably a tiger, but the increasing darkness rendered 
identification impossible; and my attempts to ascertain 
the nature of its footprints when I shortly afterwards 
crossed its path were equally fruitless. 

Save for the rippling of the stream perfect silence 
reigned around, a few stars twinkled overhead, and the 
dark line of the forest looked more gloomy than I had 
ever yet seen it... Doubtless my feelings painted the 
surroundings in unusually gloomy colours. 

It was now half-past-six by my watch; and on 
making the next bend, I saw a light not very far ahead. 
It might of course belong to a party of the rebels out 
reconnoitring, in which event I should be between two 
fires. Stooping down and gliding inland from cover to 
cover, I approached cautiously ; while, as I neared the 
place, other fires came in sight, and figures flitted past 
them, I crept closer and closer, resting for a few 
seconds behind each convenient bush ; the figures were 
in the “ shadowed livery of the burnished’ sun,” though 
taller and slighter than the average Burmese. Still 
more cautious, and bent almost double, I traversed the’ 
remaining distance, soon making out every detail of the 
camp I had quitted the same afternoon. Not sorry to 
stand upright once more, I sauntered gaily into the 
place, whistling a tune, answered the challenge and 
proceeded straight to my tent. ; 

The others were just sitting down to dinner, at which 
I soon joined them ; after which, in, return for their 
consideration in allowing me to enjoy the meal undis- 
turbed by questions, I gave them a full account of my 
adventures, and was heartily congratulated on my 
narrow escape. : ; 

Comparing notes with my fellow-sportsmen, I found 
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that the whole party had scattered, returning separately,’ 
‘but in good time. Captain H.—the “Jong one,” as we 
“called him—had also encountered a large tiger asleep, 
and was just pushing a bullet down over the shot, when the 
animal awoke, snarled at him, and walked unconcernedly 
vaway, Considering how these animals rest during the 
.day and prowl about in the evening, there was every 
reason to suppose that his tiger and mine were identical ; 
if so, its experiences that day, encountering no less than 
three white faces—the captain’s, his orderly’s, and my 
own—were indeed probably without precedent. 

That night, I slept soundly; and we started early 
next morning, for time was precious, Not long after 
‘the commencement of this march, we came upon a herd 
of wild elephants, which at once fled, making the jungle 
appear as if agitated by a strong wind. 

It was just as well from our point of view that they 
did not attempt to fraternize with our tame ones. As 
arule they are timid creatures ; but the Rogue is an 
exception, and a very ugly customer to deal with, 
moving at a pace far beyond anything that could be 
expected of his size and awkwardness, and making the 
forest resound with his trumpeting. 

Soon after this encounter, the camp was thrown into 
an unusual state of excitement. The Commissioner 
was cool and collected as usual, but news of an impor- 
‘tant and possibly disagreeable nature had evidently just 
‘reached him. « 

At any rate,a number of padded elephants, heavily 
laden with armed”Europeans and Sepoys, were at once 
ordered to the front, and went off in hot haste. With- 
out being aware of it at the time, we were within a 
day’s march of a large stockade, the capture of which 
was the main object of the Expedition. For a few 
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hours the camp was plunged in profound silence ; the 
remaining troops being kept under cover, ready at a 
moment's notice for any emergency. 

And so we remained until the shadows of the trees 
began to lengthen considerably, when one of the 
troopers galloped up with a despatch, from which it 
appeared that, as our force appeared in sight, the 
Burmese had fled for their lives, leaving only a few 
decrepid old men and women, some pariah-dogs, and a 
number of cooking utensils. Thus was extracted this 
thorn from the Commissioner's side without a shot_ 
having been fired. He out-Czesar’d Caxsar, for he came 
and conquered without even sccing! Those who were 
not needed to garrison the place returned to camp that 
evening, while other elephants went with provisions, &c., 
for the new occupants. 

From this it would appear that the Burmese were 
totally ignorant of our approach until we were within a 
day’s march of their stronghold, and then in all proba~ 
bility only by the merest accident. 

Some woodcutter in the vicinity may have spied us 
out that morning and, seeing so many laden elephants 
and armed men, conveyed a very exaggerated report of 
our strength. On the backs of these pachyderms must 
be large guns; at all events he fancicd he saw them, 
- and reported them. 

He must any way have piled on the agony, else the 
enemy would scarcely have evacuated a position already 
strong by nature, and rendered still, more so by art, 
without striking so much as a blow. 

Such conduct indeed could only be accounted for on 
the supposition that they imagined us in possession of 
large cannon; the range and power of our guns may 
have been known to some of them, and, having alre&dy 
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profited by the lessons of hard experience, they were 
by no means anxious for further instruction. 

The evacuation was described as one of the most 
disorderly, precipitate, sanve gui peut affairs which it is 
possible to imagine. They melted away on the prin- 
ciple of “The devil take the hindmost,” and they 
certainly left very little for his satanic majesty. 

Some allowance must, however, be made for their 
behaviour. To their intense bewilderment they were 
about to be attacked in the rear, a direction from which 
they least expected it; and, while still cogitating over 
the unwelcome intelligence, they suddenly ‘behold a 
herd of elephants bearing down upon their stockade as 
fast as they could be urged along, each teeming with — 
redcoats armed cap-d-pie. A belt of forest morg6ver hid 
our force till close at hand, when its sudden appearance 
created. a “panic.” 

All doubt and uncertainty were now at an end, and 
the sole remaining impediment to the peace of the pro- 
vince had now been removed by a bold strategy, in 
which were displayed some of the finest qualities of the 
‘human mind—true courage, self-reliance, ability to 
act on one’s own convictions, and far-seeing perspicuity, 

And yet our Commissioner was still anxious. The 
finale must have rushed upon him so hurriedly and 
unexpectedly ; the relief from a state of tension to one 
of an opposite nature was also too abrupt, and fhe 
reaction gave him sleepless nights, during which he — 
doubtless reviewed the momentous proceedings of the 
past three weeks. Extremes meet and produce like 
effects; and a sudden, unexpected stroke of good 
fortune will sometimes unhinge us more than an 
unlooked-for disaster. 

All this was mere conjecture on my part, for, as I 
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have already mentioned, he never allowed his owt: 
troubles to be shared by others. 

Another important qualification that characterized 
him was an instinctive knowledge of the exact moment 
at which to strike the decisive blow. It goes without 
saying that he must have employed trustworthy spies 
who, in the garb of mendicants or some other guise, 
succeeded in gaining admission into the stockade, heard’ 
all that was going on, and reported that afternoon the 
state of consternation in which the inmates were at the, 
time. Nevertheless, had the enemy but delayed a day 
longer, there might have been some awkward resistance. 

All round, then, the future Sir Arthur Phayre displayed 
the highest qualitics, not only of Governor in a civil 
capacity, but also of General, aw fait in the military 
branch as well. 


CHAPTER XII. 
“EL DORADO,” 


“ Lovely indeed the mimic works of art, 
But Nature’s work far lovelier.” 


‘ae march was resumed next morning under the most 
favourable auspices, though still in the same methodical 
order ; for although we were no longer in continual fear. 

-of molestation, it was’ nevertheless incumbent on those. 
"in command to make assurance doubly sure. 

News arrived ex route that “all was well” in the 

: stockade, and that there were no signs of any gathering 
. “in the immediate neighbourhood. While traversing 
Sone of the last fringes of forest, our ears were struck 
ewith a peculiar droning sound, which seemed to come: 

from our right. We were puzzled as to whence such a 
“sound could proceed ; it became louder as we advanced, 
and as we emerged from the forest, the cause of the 
isturbance met our astonished gaze. = 
At the bottom of the valley ran a broad and tortuous 
iver.. Rather to the left lay the stockade on what at 
“first. sight ‘appear@l to be an island, though a closer 
irispection showed that it was connected by a short, 
Jnarrow neck with the mainland. 

The land, which was under cultivation up to a certain 
point on either side of the river, was being irrigated by 
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enormous wheels, curiously constructed of bamboo, - 
much after the fashion of paddle-wheels ; and the ex- 


“quisite balance of the axles, combined with the action 


of the water, went as near as possible to “ perpetual 
motion.” 

As these huge wheels revolved, the bamboo cylinders 
poured a continuous stream, the flow of which was 
regulated by floats, into a trough on cither side, joined 
by a third, through which it was conveyed to the fields. 
There were a number of these wheels on either side the 
river, and by means of a dam, the water was turned in. 
any required. direction, with a force proportioned to 
its breadth. Altogether, I never saw anything more 
ingenious. : 

Beyond the cultivation on the opposite side, the 


country presented a still more hilly appearance, and 


was covered with trees of immense size and considerable 
variety. It was a picture of wealth and fertility, as 
charming a view as could well be imagined ; and when 
the camp was pitched near the stockade, man and beast. . 
gladly looked forward to a few days’ rest amid such 
enchanting surroundings. 

Owing to the proclamation issued by the Commis- 
sioner, the agricultural population soon gained con- 
fidence and returned to their various occupations, 
seemingly only too glad to be allowed to do so. : 

Buying and selling became the order of the day, 
bazaars were opened, and before forty-cight hours had 
elapsed, a friendly feeling animated both parties, result- 
ing in mutual confidence. Burmesé men, women and 
children moved about as if nothing had happened, a 
little curious, maybe, and occasionally squatting near, 
the camp, attracted more by the European soldiers than 
anything else. 
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’ These constituted in their eyes the greatest ‘attrac-. 


tion; and the lady portion in especial regarded them 
with unconcealed admiration. Oh, the sameness of 
ghuman nature! We all know the dangerous interest 
“that these uniforms will inspire at home, from the 
domestic upwards; and here was the same magnetic 
attraction far away from civilization among the most 
unsophisticated of races. 

On the day of arrival, many started off at once to 
inspect the stockade; but I curbed my curiosity until 
the sun was down in the west, when I knew I could 
proceed with greater comfort. 

The entrance was well guarded, though open to all 
except the Burmese. : 

As Ihave already pointed out, the greater portion of 
its circumference was protected by the river, which it 
consequently commanded above, below, and across. 

No wonder, then, that its original tenants thought 
themselves secure against the invader, until the unwel- 
come news suddenly burst upon them that we had out- 
manceuvred them ! 

In accordance with their customary mode of military 


engineering, the face of the stockade presented a curved - 


line of stout timbers driven into the earth at an angle, 
and almost touching one another. 
Bebind, the natural level had been considerably 


raised, with a view to putting it above the influence of.. 


any abnormal flood. 

The inner circumference was lined with wooden and 
bamboo houses, around which lay a pile of half cooked 
food and debris, just as the fugitives had Icft them. 

A gang of men were, however, soon at work clearing 
a place and preparing suitable quarters for a permanent 


garrison. 
M2 
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‘When Lhad inspected all this to my own satisfaction; 

-Imade my way to the bamboo bridge which spanned 
the river a short distance below. 

In spite of the alarming manner in which it creaked 
‘and swayed, it was very strong, though, by the very 

: nature of the material of which it was constructed, 
adapted only to very light traffic. In the middle of the 
stream the water was deep, but so clear that one could 
distinguish every pebble on its gravelly bed. The sight 
of numbers of large fish darting hither and thither 
at once aroused my Waltonian proclivities, and I recol- 
lect that some of us tried our hanJs at the art with 
considerable success, though I have unfortunately no 

-record of the size or species of the fish. 

' Most of my notcs, together with everything else, 
perished a few years later in that wretched and disas- 
trous Mutiny; could I but have foreseen it, I should 

“have elected to remain in this El Dorado, and, turned 

*Buddhist !. 

An opening at the middle of this bridge afforded a 
glorious place for a dive, and, as far as we could ascer: 
tain, there were no alligators about, the water was toc 
clear for these loathsome amphibians, which—being oi 
the dirt, dirty !—delight in the solitude of a muddy rive 
bedded with slime and ooze. i 

From this bridge, which was a favourite ile 
of an evening, the view above was cxccedingly grand, 
especially as the rays of the setting sun streamed along 
the valley in a gorgeous blaze, the like of which—and, 
that only on a verysmali scale—I fiave only seen: at: 
Govilon on the Usk, : 

The dangers attending any expedition into the junglé 
afoot having been impressed upon thé party in general: 
and myself in particular, we determined to rove in: search 
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of, that delicate chanticleer once more, but perched this 
journey on the backs of elephants. We made up the 
same party as before, each with an elephant ; but this 
was a-different affair, inasmuch as a quartet of these 
animals, advancing in line with stolid indifference to ° 
any obstacle smaller than a large tree, routed out the 
game wholesale. 
_ I noticed that the jungle-fowl, partridges and hares 
swarmed especially near the edge of the forest, and con- 
cluded that they had, with a creditable cye to the main 
chance, taken up their abode as near as possible to the 
surrounding fields of paddy and other grain. 
v As there were eight barrels between us, the fusillade 
was continuous and the havoc considerable ; what it 
would have been with breech-loaders I know not; but 
these were comparatively primitive days, and the delay 
consequent upon the process of reloading afforded the 
birds some respite. : 
Nor did every shot take effect, for the undergrowth 
was thick and the birds were strong and active ; besides 
which, with the driver immediately in front, it was no 
easy matter for any one like myself, unaccustomed to 
firing from the back of an elephant in motion, to shoot 
in-an oblique direction. Still, we managed between us 
‘to keep the larder well stocked during our stay there, 
thetigh I fear I was more prominent as a consumer than_ 
otherwise. 
<A cold bird for breakfast was very appetizing ; at 
lunch not to be~Wespised ; and not Jacking customers 
when roasted for dinner. 

“Phese excursions were certainly most enjoyable ; but 
there is no rosc without its thorn, and none know the 
invariable truth of this better than those who have 
resided in the Iast. 
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In this particular locality grew a rampant creeper, 
fascinating to behold, but woe betide the unlucky indi- 
vidual who chanced to shake the plant while passing 
underneath it. 

Hanging from various points among the surrounding 
trees, among which it twists and turns, may be seen 
large racemes of Papillionaccous purple blossoms, 
harmless, except for their unpleasant smell. At a latter 
stage, however, when they have podded, the outer surface 
becomes covered with fine, brittle hairs, which shower 
down whenever the creeper is agitated. Should they 
lodge on the naked skin, the irritation becomes mad- 
dening in the course of a few minutes, increasing as one 
scratches. It is the J/ucuna pruens of botanists; in 
popular phrascology, cowage or Cow-itch. Strange to 
say, on this occasion three out of the four elephants 
steered clear of this undesirable “ thing of beauty ;” the 
fourth did not, and its occupant, Captain II——, the 
short one this timc—received a dose on the nape of his 
neck which caused him to struggle as if he would pull 
his head off his shoulders. 

He would without a doubt have inflicted serious injury 
on his neck, had not a native suggested a remedy: if an.’ 
apothecary’s shop had been available, we might have 
found something less disagreeable and equally oleaginous, 
the quality on which its efficacy mainly depended. 
In lieu thercof, we proceeded to a village where cows 
were kept, and the remedy was applied. 

The natives have great faith in #here as in many 
parts of India. Formerly, it was considered an excellent 
vermifuge, and was administered incorporated with 
treacle, honey or syrup. How the rest of us escaped the 
same annoyance was a wonder! 

The other drawback to the pleasures of this kind of 
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sport was the tiring movement, half jolting, half lounging, 
of the elephant. 

Given the choice under ordinary eonditions, Thad 
rather walk ten miles than ride an elephant over two; 
bad as he is, however, the motion of a camel is a thou- 
sand times worse. There may be camels and camels, 
but agonizing are the best. 

' The stockade having been swept and garnished for 
the reception of the men detailed for this especial garri- 
son duty, and friendly relations having becn established 
with the natives, the clephants conveyed our cquipage 


_over,a ford, and the pedestrians crossed the bamboo 


bridge, to a point on the other side of the river, where 
the camp would remain a few days. preparatory to our 
final departure. This was a diplomatic test of how our 
friends would fare when we had marched off altogether. 

The surroundings were still more wild and picturesque, 
the hills were also more broken, often almost perpen- 
dicular, and covered with very fine timber. 

One glen in particular was extremely interesting from - 
the number of images of Gautama perched on every 
available rock, it was evidently a place of resort for the 
pious aspirants to the true Nirvana, where they could 
contemplate in the midst of primaval nature, and far 
from the madding crowd. At the same timo, I never 
saw a more likely-looking spot for a tiger ; which would, 
for a true disciple of Buddha, constitute rather an , 
advantage than otherwise, affording a good chance of 
another transmigration ! 

There were also a few temples, and excavations, 
which led—goodness knows where! Buddhists have at 
all times shown a preference for underground temples, 
as well as a special aptitude for constructing them. . 

A huge tree might be scen here and there, or rather 
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its configuration in wh7ve ash. For some purpose :or 
‘other— most probably cooking—a fire had been lighted 
at its base, spreading to the tree and rapidly consum: 
ing the decayed wood. The fire would thus smoulder 
on, until trunk and branches were consumed and the 
ash fell in situ. 

There were other prostrate trunks so completely 
petrified as to be hard as adamant ; and the steps lead. 
ing up to one of the temples were carved oiit of the 
fossilized remains of trees. Here, then, there evidently 
existed a highly fossiliferous stratum; and’ it was ‘a 
source of deep regret to the Commissioner and myseli 
that time and opportunity did not admit of further 
exploration in that interesting locality. 

It was interesting to see how silica or iron pyrites 

can particle by particle permeate through the interstices 
of animal and vegetable tissues, thoroughly reproducing 
and replacing their lineaments to the minutest particular; 
A transverse section of one of these trunks would 
present the same appearance as wood—pith, medullary 
rays and concentric circles, and from the last named one 
could obtain a fair estimate of its age. 
* Once organized, endowed with sap and a eircuitas 
tion, giving out oxygen and absorbing carbonic acid, 
“and performing a number of other functions, it became. 
under special conditions, nothing but a mould for the 
deposit of inorganic material, which permeated | itg 
structure by some almost inexplicable molecular attrat. 
tion. 

Constant wear had so told on these : steps, that they 
were slippery to a degree ; and, armed as we were. with 
heavy boots, great caution was necessary when descent 
ing them. ; 

Being moreover numerous and very steep. a fall: 
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ave-tesulted in broken bones. The natives could ruti 
‘up and down them barefooted like so many cats; and 
“were inwardly amused, no doubt, at our awkwardness, 
though far too polite to betray such unseemly exu- 
“berance in the presence of the “ Lord-High-Chief- 
Commissioner!” 

A most unusual combination of excellent soil and 
climate, assisted by so perfect and unique a system of 
irrigation, stamped the valley as a place of productive- 
ness out of the common. : : 

In those days, the country at large enjoyed a con- 
siderable reputation for tobacco, which, when cured, 
was remarkable for its dark colour and somewhat rank 
“favour. 

.I preferred it, however, to what “ Trichys” were made 
of; though I only smoked the cigars when better were’ 
unavailable, The price was sufficiently tempting to 
decoy many, and to the officcrs of the ship in which I 
went out, I forwarded several thousand of them at the 
apparently improbable cost of a rupee a hundred, 

It would be idle to add that the price rose rapidly 

soon after our occupation of the country, as cvery- 
thing invariably does in those places that we merely 
frequent ! 
. In 1852, Pegu ponies cost Rs. 30; in 1858, Rs. 300 
were asked and given. The fact is, both were novelties ; 
‘and what Englishman will not pay a ruinous price for a. 
novelty! I am of opinion that tobacco was not in- 
-digenous to Burmah, for the history of that important 
“plant points rather to a western origin and a gradual 
‘spread eastward ; whilc, with the single exception of the 
Manilla, it deteriorates the further we advance in the 
latter direction. 

A Manilla is, I confess, a choice article; but com- 
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pared with the genuine Havannah, the difference is as 
great as that between a Stilton and a Dutch cheese. 
Climate and curing are certainly important factors ; 
but, even in perfection, they cannot compensate for 
certain qualitics in the soil, found only in the west. 

Nevertheless, this valley yielded at any rate the best 
to be had in a country where men, women and children, 
who cannot get tobacco, smoke an article composed of 
very fine chopped wood wrapped in a leaf. 

Of grain, the principal was rice, a larger and coarser 
variety than that found in India or at Akyab; but we 
had no opportunity of seeing it in the fields, as it 
had long been cut, and they were irrigating for other 
crops. 

It is the crop of which the Scripture saith, “Cast thy 
bread on the waters, and it shall be found after many 
days.” The ploughman, with his primitive scarifier 
and his pair of buffaloes, stirs the mud, while the sower 
flings the sced broadcast in his wake. Ere long a green 
film is perceptible at the surface; next come the blades 
and clusters of flowers on single stalks; finally, the 
water dries up and the crop ripens. 

With the exception of the plantain, or banana as it 
is called in this country, the season for fruit was not. 
This exception, however, was sufficiently luscious to 
make the appetite grow by what it fed on. It isa fruit 
that nature has provided with a whole list of recom-~ 
mendations; it is obtainable all the year round, as 
the young shoots spring up of thenjgglves from the 
rhizomes, causing the plantation to spread indepen- 
dently ; it may be caten at any time and with anything ; 
is both cheap and nourishing ; and, last but not least, 
as soon as the skin has been removed and the downy 
layer scraped off, there are no stones, cores, or pips. 
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Any one who has once made a lunch of bread, butter, 
cheese, beer anid flantains, will, I guarantee, repeat the 
experiment ; only the correct way of cating the fruit is 
after the downy covering has been removed, a process 
which, while it involves a little additional trouble, results 
in a very appreciable difference. 

As the longest day must come to an end, so did 
our sojourn in “El Dorado” draw to a close, for affairs 
had settled down sooner than was expected, and out of 
regard for economy, it was considered unnecessary to 
keep the troops out any longer, 

The native contingent was to garrison the place, and 
in that respect I wished I had, for a few months at least, 
been part and parcel of the same. But, alas! the 
“white face” cannot change his skin, whatever he may 
do as regards his spots. 

Once more, then, we made a move in a north-easterly 
direction this time to Theyctmeyo, where the camp was 
to break up z7Zo/o, 

We now marched through a more elevated tract of 
country, neither so undulating nor so wild as on the 
other side of “ Jordan,” and more thickly populated as 
we approached the Irrawadi. 

This march was, compared with what had preceded, 
naturally a tame affair, as we were no longer on the 
tiptoe of expectation. We had morcover entered the 
“promised land,” and after having tasted of its delights,” 
we were going back to the ordinary duties of life. 

Marching forsix weeks without a specific object is apt 
to grow wearisome ; the abnormally early hour of rising 
in semi-darkness ; the noise of tent-peg hammering, and 
the sudden collapse of the tents; and the hideous noises 
made by any camels that happen to be present—all 
these conditions are extremely trying. As a beast of 
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burden, the camel is a very useful creaturé, .and 
there his qualifications end. In disposition he is a, 
veritable savage, the process of lading him requires" 
extreme caution, for with the slightest provocation, or 
without it, he will crane his lanky neck and endeavour 
to bite, treating any one he can lay hold of much asa 
terrier does a rat. Failing to bite, he utters the most 
dismal sounds imaginable, proceeding apparently from 
his very bowels; he kneels down under protest, and 
only after much tugg ing at his nose ; and rises with such, 
a jerk and grunt, that any articles not properly lashed’ 
“on are hurled into space, The two periods, therefore, 
of loading and unloading these amiable creatures are 
extremely trying ; while for riding, where the choice 
“lies between a camel anda donkey, I should, unless IT were 
‘in a desperate hurry, unhesitatingly choose the latter. 
This time we shook hands with the officers of the. 
frontier garrison from the land side, and were as 
hospitably entertained as before. : 
They had heard of our proceedings by means of the 
organized runners instituted for the purpose; from this 
quarter alone could succour-have reached us in case of 
-need. They too must have made a detour, though but 
a short one; and afterall, a demonstration in front: 
* would probably have sufficed, for the Burmese, finding” 
. themselves between two fires, would have decamped in 
a stampede. = 
- With but periodical instalments of news to vary the 
monotony of life from day to day, thg details of our: 
expedition proved very acceptable, and were devoured! 
with special eagerness by those in whose veins flowed: 
.the love of sport. 
Indced, from what I afterwards -heard, leave: 
absence were since spent vot far from the ree 
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‘acquired “ El Dorado”! Then’ indeed the reign ‘of! 
“peace enjoyed by animals and birds in that hitherto 
‘favoured region must have come to an abrupt end. AY 
force greater than their own invaded their solitudes, once 
so free from our insatiable propensity to take life in all 
its lower forms, 

By this time the game has in all probability been 
scared far away; and it may, for all I know, be safe to 
have a picnic where once the tiger had his lair, or one 
may wander without even the chance of a shot through 
tracts where the shy fowl once strutted in numbers, 
‘consequential and pugnacious as usual. 

..Maybe too, bungalows and barracks now dot its 

original outskirts, where balls and picnics are of frequent 

“ccurrence, while shooting and hunting are the order of 
the day. 

I should certainly, for the sake of comparison, like to’ 
see the place as it now is ; a military band, playing per- 
chance at one end of the stockade, would certainly 
sound divinely in that valley. 

Alas! if I were only a Buddhist, I might be cheered 

- by the hope of visiting that earthly paradise in another 
form, 

. The camp broke up shortly afterwards, and I returned 
-fo Prome with our chief and a few others. We had 
_ Mescribed a considerable circle during the past month ; 
édittle more than a month, and it seemed more like a- 

“year. ; 
In connection with that march, now nearly. forty 
“years ago, a somewhat singular coincidence occurred to 
me in the summer of 188q at that paradise of cricketegs, 

Lord’s. While “I was conversing at the refreshment 
bar with an acquaintance, the subject of Burmah cropped 

‘up, and I happened to refer in detail to this particular 
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expedition. “So well do I remember it,” I was saying, 
“that I could mention the names of the officers con- 
“cerned, though I have not come across one of them 
since.” 

I then proceeded to fulfil this undertaking, and had 
just named the one who remained behind in charge of 
the garrison, when a voice behind me exclaimed, “I am 
that individual.” 

We had probably mct many times before in that 
enclosure, maybe sat near one another; but seven-and- 
_ twenty years tend to alter men ; and unless.that key- 
“note had been struck, no recognition would have ensued, 
asin the following spring he joined the majority. He 
was a regular attendant at Lord’s, and had, he told me, 
occupied the same seat for many successive scasons ; 
the following year I looked for him in vain—his place 
knew him no more ! 

He was a keen sportsman and a first-rate shot, and 
nothing pleased him better than being left behind at 
Mendoon, the real name of my “ El Dorado.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
CLOUDY WEATHER. 


“ Diseases, desperate grown, 
By desperate appliance are relieved, 
Or not at all.” 


“ Angry looks can do no good, 
And blows are dealt in blindness ; 
Words are better understood 
If spoken but in kindness.” 


THUS far, the tide of prosperity had been flowing with- 
out a check ; we had visited many scenes, encountered 
dangers and surmounted difficulties, when a sudden 
and unexpected ebb set in. 

I had quite made up my mind to remain in the 
country on the principle that a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush; besides which I was a little 
incredulous as to the oft-repeated and over-cstimated 
advantages of India, and by no means cager to par- 
take of its imaginary delights. Calcutta was odious, 
and Rangoon, in comparison, a paradise ; while, besides 
enjoying excellent health, I was saving a goodly 
number of rupees, and making many friends. Hither- 
to the gates of Burmah had been closed to ladies, for 
whom “No Thoroughfare” had been the stern decree; 
but all this must ere long be cancelled, and then what 
an influx there would be cf grass widows and perhaps 
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£00 uninarried belles, tempted to try their fortunes in 
“fresh: woods and pastures new ! : 

- For some time to come, the comforts and pleasures 
might be inferior to those of Indian stations, but then 
there would be the reunion of loving hearts, that could 
find bliss in a cottage, even where the roses and honey-- 
suckle were not. : 

The other day I came across a little book, “The 
Queen of Flowers,” which the author dedicated to his: 
wife, and my thoughts were carried back to the date 
at which it was written, the days ere chivalry had fled 
and men had contracted the bad habit of talking dis- 
paragingly of the gentler sex. Now, in the height of 
their selfishness, they shut themselves up in their clubs, 
where they pore over the papers, criticize passers-by, 
and cnjoy the fat of the land! 

With us at that period, civilization was only at its 
budding stage, but nowhere perhaps did the plant make 
“more brilliant progress than here, under the fostering” 
hand of its Chief Commissioner, who paved the way: 
for the prosperity which was to follow. 

Some there were who vilified the land in no sieaterea 
terms, but only such as missed certain comforts to 
which they had been accustomed. The Icaven is 
working among the rising generation, who, unless 
pampered with all manner of luxurics that we were 
unacquainted with in my young days, profess to find 
life scarely worth the living. 

Not choice, but dire necessity compelled me to quit 
a country so pregnant with future advantages. I was 
standing one morning by the bedside of a patient, when 
a shiver passing through me warned me that the fever, 
of the place had at length taken hold of my system, : 

Iwas in for a very stiff attack of the quotidian-or 
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a 
dally, variety, so intense indeed that it defied such. 
supposed antidotes as arsenic or quinine. 

‘The “bacilli” must have originated from a strong 
‘and determined race of microbes, for the “cold, hot, 
and sweating” stages were unusually protracted, and 
Ainaffected by quinine in 30-gram doses, which nearly 
blew the roof of my skull off, and certainly paralyzed. 
“my organs of digestion. 

After a fair fight, medicine succumbed to microbes, 
and I had to beat a retreat. 

A river trip failing to have the desired effect, I 
determined to try the sca. I was accordingly carried 
on board a steamer early one morning and placed in 
an.easy chair under an awning, where I reclined, totally 
‘indifferent to all around, and perfectly willing to be 
heaved overboard. My appetite had completely 
vanished, and for several days I had eaten only oranges, 
solid food having been utterly distasteful and tobacco 
equally so. 
©. The bell struck for breakfast, and the captain tried 
to coax me down into the cuddy, but without success. 
“Towards evening, however, I suddenly felt hungry, the 
first. time for many days past, and I actually managed 
fet through a good round meal, followed by a quiet 
modke on deck. 

‘The voyage lasted a week, at the end of which time 
ILtraces of the fever had complctely vanished. The 
‘shake was, however, only scotched; for the next 
twenty-five years ét periodically raised its head feebly, 
always of course when least wanted or expected ; 
generally when I was going to bed, and once even at 
the most awkward and critical period of an accouche- 
ment. 

This intermittent recurrence continued until I left 

N 
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the East for good and all, when it expired in a singular 
fashion. I had been suffering for some time past from 
the most painful boils, all of which had vanished, save 
one on my leg. Some ten days after my arrival in 
Europe, and while still in Germany, I was seized one 
morning with a most acute pain in the region of the 
abdomen, followed by an attack of the o/d Burmah 
fever, from which I lay insensible for three days. On 
coming round, my attention was at once drawn to a 
spot on my leg which felt icy cold, and I found that 
the boil had mortified and was black as a coal, It 
came out with a charcoal poultice, leaving a circular, 
decp excavation, which only healed after many weeks. 

One of the numerous eccentricities of this disease is 
to lic dormant in the system for many years; in my 
own case the “bacilli”? appear to have concentrated 
themselves in the boil, and, after having killed it, must 
either have died themselves, or come bodily away 
with the tissues, for I have, during the past twelve . 
years, never suffered the least approach to ague. ‘ 

The specific germ of this disease will, without a doubt, 
soon be isolated either in this country or onthe Conti- 
nent: there is a current idea that the mantle of medical 
discovery has descended upon our friends across 
the water to our own exclusion; an idea against 
which such names as Harvey and Jenner alone cry 
trumpct-tongued, => 

At the same time some nicety will be requisite to 
distinguish between those producing, quotidian, tertian, 
quartan and more irregular forms; how it comies to 
pass that these germs can be in abeyance for many. 
years, and then return to life and activity, is so far a hard 
nut to crack. 


Heat, moisture and vegetation are a combination 
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that produce the most virulent germs, hence the 
dangers attending the period in the East when the 
rains are drying up. . 
Two of the three chief causes used also to operate 
with disastrous effect in the days before the Lincoln- 
shire fens were drained. 
Just as in all countries we can estimate the character 
of any soil from its natural vegetation, so in India, 
the appearance of its inhabitants is a sure indication 
_of the healthiness of a district. A leaden complexion, 
«for example, betokens an enlarged spleen, due to con- 
stantly recurring attacks of aguc, and where this is on 
the increase, the locality is an unhealthy one. 
Unpleasant as such an experience unquestionably is, 
one can scarcely help being struck by the strange 
symptoms produced by the circulation of this poison 
through the system; shivering, accompanied by. icy 
coldness and an insatiable craving for everything warm, 
inside and out, is succeeded by violent perspiration, 
and a similar and opposite longing for everything 
cold, The worst of it is, too, that the germs, nowise 
routed by this outpour, live to fight another day ! 
~The entire phenomenon is due to a specific im- 
pression on the nervous centre, or what is popularly 

_ called the spinal marrow, the brain remaining as a 
general rule uninfluenced. The cellular, spongy spleen, 
acts as a reservoir into which the blood can flow, when 
driven by certain emotions from the surface; but for 
this, the stream would probably overwhelm what our 
distinguished lecturer used to call the tripod of life, 
viz, the heart, lungs and brain. 

From repeated attacks, the spleen will lose its 
elasticity, becoming enlarged to such an extent as to 
occupy the principal portion of the cavity in which it 
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resides, and withal so exceedingly brittle, that a push 
or even a deep sigh will cause it to rupture, resulting 
in almost instantaneous death. 

The germs are also guilty of other eccentricities, of 
which perhaps the most remarkable is inducing an 
attack one day in a pregnant woman and the next 
in her unborn child. 

It is therefore impossible to overrate the importance 
of the discovery of specific germs, for it must lead toa 
more rational treatment of many diseases, a mode by 
which they can be acted on direct, instead of through 
that long-suffering organ, the stomach. . 

In one disease of Asiatic origin we know that the 
functions of that organ are so completely in abeyance 
that any medicine administered through it is either 
unabsorbed or rejected. 

Altogether, it will be a happy period for suffering 
humanity when some process is brought to light by 
which hypodermic injection of a germicide produces 
immediate contact. 7 

Such a discovery will doubtless take time ; but then 
Rome was not built in a day, and the marvellous con- 
tributions of Jenner, Harvey, Simpson, and Lister were 
the result of years of patient study and untiring re- 
search, And what a result! Think of the millions 
that have been saved by vaccination from a loathsome 
disease, of the floods of pain that have been averted by 
the use of anesthetics; of the manner in which atmo- 
spheric germs have been kept at bay, avhile the surgeon 
searches for a deep-seated aneurism or performs an 
amputation! Pasteur's inoculation for that harrowing 
disease, rabies, is progressing slowly but surely; and 
the discovery of Koch—based on the presence: of 
“bacilli” as the fous et origo malorum—will probably 
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‘lead to results of which we can at present scarcely form: 
an idea. 

Tn India cholera is endemic and devastating; in this 
-country we have scrofula, struma or tubercle. Neither 
respects persons, attacking rich and poor alike, the latter 
being particularly subject to tubercle for reasons which 
need no explanation in these days, when education 
stalks through the length and breadth of the land, 
dragging pianos, science, and art in its train. 

We may therefore hope that the cure of “intermit- 

tents” will be performed on the same model; then will 
the alkaloid of cinchona descend from the position of 
-anti-periodic and febrifuge to the level of a valuable 
“Fonic. 
“~Just as the gardener must thoroughly fumigate his 
greenhouses with tobacco in order to rid his plants of 
aphides, so must these “ bacilli” be attacked early and 
thoroughly, and then I fecl sure that sea voyages would 
be attended with better results. 

Iam aware that one swallow docs not make a sum- 
mér; but, taking into consideration the palpable 
improvement mentioned above, only one deduction 
could fairly be made as to the beneficial effects of 
sea air. : 

The average time spent by me in any one place 
during the two years I had been in Burmah was about 
four months; the next three ycars this increased to 
Seven; and the year afterwards it fell to a week. 

A rolling stone may gather moss, but is almost sure 
to drop it again; in my seeond nomadic stage, a clear 
sweep was made of all that I had accumulated, and, by 
this time, the surface had probably become too slippery 
for any to cling to. 

But it is not my intention to enter into the particulars 
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of the next three years, for my book has already 
swollen like a mountain stream, and I have more to 
relate about the part of our dominions I was now 
leaving. The curtain falls ; and, after the manner of 
the dramatic author, I must ask the reader to imagine 
aninterval of nearly four years before it rises again 
upon the land of Gautama the contemplative. 

And, as the audience are looking round the house, I 
may as well finish this chapter by forging a few con- 
necting links, 

Those mean “bacilli,” mixing with my pure blood, 
hurled me from a happy position and forced me to en- 
counter not only cloudy weather, but a hurricane of - 
angry passions dark as Erebus. The first cloud was 
comparatively no larger than a man’s hand; but it 
rapidly spread, soon blotting out the azure vault of 
heaven. 

Instead of returning when my leave had expired, I 
was persuaded in some unaccountable manner—still 
perhaps under some subtle influence of the fever—to 
join a regiment, with which I marched for six weeks - 
through a country the monotony of which is not to be 
described. 

Having obtained “ Privilege leave” for a month, I 
should have a fortnight for looking about, Icaving a 
week: for the journey either way. 

Instead of carrying this programme into force, I found 
myself—oh, irony of fate!—marching in a diametrically 
opposite direction, The destination had been depicted 
in glowing colours, and I found it commonplace, not’ to 
be compared with Rangoon or Prome. 


i 
Two years afterwards the sky cleared again for a 
period of six weeks, after which it became darker than 
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ever; for no sooner had I settled down in a comfortable 
manner with a young wife, than the Mutiny burst upon 
us in all its fury, scattering everything to the four winds, 
ourselves included. 

It is well known that during a campaign soldiers of 
every denomination keep in good health; whereas the 
hospitals fill soon after peace is proclaimed. ; 

In the one case they are kept from flagging by 
activity and excitement, hope of distinction, and “seek- 
ing the bubble reputation even in the cannon’s mouth;” 
but, when the “dogs of war” have been chained up 
again, their spirit barometer falls suddenly and low. 
I have noticed the same with our principal trces 
during and after a heavy storm. 

The Mutiny formed no exception to the rule ; climate, 
weather, and every kind of hardship were forgotten, as 
Europeans marched with impunity under the most 
trying conditions to a conflict tinctured on both sides 
with the worst elements of human nature. 

Having witnessed some of the worst episodes of the 
Mutiny—the sudden shooting down of trusting officers ; 
arson, massacre, and ‘pillage; blowing from guns, be- 
headings, and such like cheerful proceedings—and, 
having marched with camp for many months from pillar 
to post, the reaction necessitated a thorough change ; 
and, as a return home was impossible, I decided upon 
a trip round the Bay of Bengal, which brought me once 
again in contact with Burmah, 

Before bringing this chapter to a close I wish to 
allude to a painful subject, which is, however, of too ~ 
much interest to all connected with the East to be 
-omitted. 

' Wise people at home are pleased to find fault with 
the order of matrimony as applicable to officers abroad, 
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and their arguments would carry more weight with 
them were they directed t6 the anxiety entailed in sup- 
“porting children at home, 

. That ordeal is unquestionably its principal sting, not 
fork a pecuniary standpoint, but from the sad record of 
the treatment they endure when their parents are far: 
away and helpless to shield them. : 

Confining myself to personal experiences, I have 
found relations far ahead of any others for sheer 
cruclty. One of them, herself a mother, surpassed the 
test in her artistic brutality. I have to lay at her dooi: 

the fate of my eldest son and the early death of two. 
sweet daughters. She was well paid, but turned and 
stung us as soon as our backs were turned. With such 
a dearly-bought experience I turned to the stranger. 

The age of advertising “Happy homes for children, 

whose parents were going abroad,” was then in: its: 
infancy, and not yet raised to a fine art as nowd? 
a-days. 

We tried one ; and a short trial sufficed. Howev 
what we failed to find at home we met with abroad, ~ 
is, I know, the fashion to say every thing bad absiit 
foreigners, but all I can say is, that, whatever be their. 
faults, their sense of duty is at least equal to their 
greed for gain, which is more than can be said for many 
at home. 

Marriage, ‘therefore, to nine-tenths of the Eurdépean_ 
population in the East is shadowed o’er with this dark 
and lowering cloud. 

Many of our periodicals teem with advertisernents 
anent the “happy home,” in which all the advantages 
ofa thorough moral and intellectual training, combined: 
with much motherly kindness and fatherly discipline; 
are sct forth in glowing terms. Spccious as are these: 
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insertions, the places themselves prove on inspection 
still more so—charming people, salubrious locality, and 
most desirable surroundings. 

“The scenery has been well got up, and the inimitable 
acting is worthy of a better cause. The inconsolable 
widow, so passionately fond of children, so anxious to 
‘drown her thoughts in occupation, and resolved never 
to marry again, is to be shunned like a cobra. 

One of these, whom I have reason to remember, pro- 
duced excellent testimonials, and took a house by the 
sea, where she entertained the parents sumptuously 
before their departure, winning their regard and the 
affections of the little ones; and as soon as father and 
‘Mother were gone, a complete change came o’er the 

“kpirit ofherdream. The children were utterly neglected, 
°and, but for the interposition of a friend, heaven knows. 
‘what would have become of them ! 

This growing thirst for the care of children hailing 

‘from the East has its mainspring doubtless in that 
universal regulator of thoughts and actions, money: the 
parents pay well and punctually, generally too in 
advance ; and as some thousands of miles intervene 
between them and their offspring, the care-fakcrs have 
the whip-hand all round. 

«. Their strength is that of a giant, and as such I have 
ever found them use it. The amount of direct and 
indirect cruelty practised upon their helpless charges is 
simply appalling. The despised Hindoo despatches a 
:female infant for whom he can anticipate no dowry ; 
“the enlightened European sacrifices male and female 
alike for rcasons still less valid. Infanticide is exten- 
sively carricd on in this country under the cuphonious 
and rural a/fas of “ Baby Farming,” a process by which 
infants are permitted to die by inches—the result of 
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starvation and neglect, whereas the more merciful 
Oriental has his suffocated almost before full birth. 

Indian legislation has almost stamped out the evil by 
vigorous and well-timed measures, while the machinery 
employed to effect the same purpose at home falls very 
short of the desired end. Ask those genuine philan- 
thropists who pass their time amid the poor quarters of 
our over-populated towns and villages, what goes on 
sub rosa, aggravated by the modern facilities for in- 
surance, which more than covers the simple funeral 
(expenses). 

Periodical fits of indignation likewise surge up at 
home against the line of conduct adopted by the Indian 
Government with regard to the continuance of the 
opium-traffic. There is something sublime in the public 
disregard of far greater evils at our own door; though 
any well-informed physiologist can demonstrate that 
excessive smoking of opium is less deleterious in its 
effects than excessive consumption of alcohol. . 

The former exalts the imagination to a region of 
blissful dreams, where it can revel in all that is bright, 
and even the succeeding depression is not accompanied 
by any injury to cither brain or stomach. 

Alcohol, on the other hand, irritates the nervous 
centres permanently. <A very large slice of our home 
revenue is flavoured with alcohol and tobacco; and our 
Indian Government also derives much support from- 
opium. But there is a mighty difference: the Chinese * 
are supplied from India with a pure, unadulterated 
article. What zs unadultcrated in modern England? 
Echo answers. 

Without further delving into the abyssmal and pro- 
liic mine of our misdoings and shortcomings, I think 
I have succeeded in directing the reader’s attention to 
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the subject of the treatment of our young ones that we 
‘are compelled to leave to the tender mercies of relations, 
friends, and strangers. 

Children from the East require even greater care than 
those born at home; and there ought therefore to be 
some safeguard, some compulsory registration and 
reliable inspection. 

My own experience may perhaps be an exceptional 
one—I hope and trust that it is so—but if such things 
can be done in the green tree, what may not occur in 
the dry! It is time we bestirred ourselves to legislate, 
for something is rotten in the state of Denmark ! 


CHAPTER XIV. 
“LEAVE OF ABSENCE.” 


“ There is a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will.” 


THE selection of the route narrowed itself to that of 
“ Hobson’s choice”; for the embers of the Mutiny were 
still smouldering in various quarters, where the roads 
were conséquently unsafe. I was therefore compelled 
to reach the sca by river, and was the more ready to: 
adopt this course as an old friend and his wife were 
going as far as Moulmein. 

My antipathy to the country was, by this time ag 
deep-rooted as the lilac crocus in autumn, and has never 
since relaxed its hold. I felt I must leave it at any 
“cost, while the thought of ever returning weighed upart 
me like a day- and night-mare. 

The India of the past was irretrievably blotted out ‘by: 
the Mutiny ; henceforth no dependence could be placed. : 
on anything; there was no safe anchorage, all was” 
adrift. 

The pack was always being shuffled ; pay, rank, 
nomenclature, uniform and precedence were distributed . 
seriatim, cach deal being declared a false one, ee 

Of that huge pudding, made up of England’s posses- 
sions, our Indian Empire certainly contains some of the’ ; 
plums ; and young men are naturally not backward 
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competing for them. What is to be the end of all this 
féverish competition I do not care to think, for these 
are congested days, and, for want of a comprchensive 
Scheme of emigration, we at home are striving to make 
a pint hold a quart. 

" With extended emigration, smaller holdings at home, 
and a tariff more equitable to our own producers and 
less so to foreigners, something might possibly be done 
fo allay the sufferings of mankind. 

_ It was refreshing to hear the sound of the paddle- 
wheels, and to find ourselves moving rapidly with the 
Gangetic stream, which was, as usual, flowing swiftly 
..past before the end of the monsoon. We needed this 
elp,‘for there were several hundred miles between us 
“and the sea, which we could traverse only by day. 

Pleasant as*was the sensation of leaving the country, 
we were not a merry party by any means; some were 
leaving behind those who had been very dear to them, 
while others were hard and fast in the dread clutches of 

disease; and the prospects of nearly all were utterly 
ruined. 

Lower down, we had to run the gauntlet of a strong- 
hold still in the hands of the rebels, who might fire 
into us ; and the consequences of a round shot striking 

v4he ship might be undeniably unpleasant. But we 
steamed past “danger point” at a great pace, without 
a sign of molestation, never dreaming in our fancied 
security that a far greater danger was lurking near us, 
in the shape of 4 plot to destroy the vessel, fostered by 
treason on board, which was only frustrated by the 
éaptain’s promptness. 

The next day brought us alongside the jetty of what 
I remembered as one of our liveliest stations ; in the 


old days it contained a European regiment and several 
. * 
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native ones. I took the opportunity of going ashore; 
turning to the right along the main road, I approached 
the European quarters on the one side and the bunga- 
lows on the other; but all was forlorn and forsaken, a 
sad contrast to the gay scenc of eighteen months ago.’ , 

*The scene was depressing in the extreme, and carried 

“my thoughts back to the many old friends who had 
recently gone to their account. I was only too glad to 
get on board again; and my thoughts, as I sat theré 
on deck, were not of a rosy hue. ; 

The cvents of the past two years seemed as a-dream ; 
perpetually on the move by land and water, exposed to 
all manner of dangers ; once a prisoner, deprived alike 
of luxuries and necessaries—all this was enough to 
make one recoil. But the rope which bound me to the 

* country was a strong one, and the only way I could see 
of cutting it would have been a leap from the frying-pan 
into the fire. 

Moreover, I was infinitely poorer than when I first 
came to the country, With the exception of a scanty 
wardrobe, everything I possessed —house, furniture, 
books, plate—had been ruthlessly swept away in the 
Mutiny; and there were souvenirs of the past which 
no moncy could replace. 

Nothing of moment occurred till we were nearing the 


-end of our journey ; when the aforementioned plot to, 
tun the vessel ashore at a very dangerous spot came te>- 


the knowledge of the captain, who immediately took 
the helm himsclf, after the steersman proper had been: 
duly placed in irons, He afterwards confessed, and was 
handed over to the civil authorities. . 

If anything was wanting to complete the prevalent 
gloom, it was furnished by the death of a passenger 
shortly before reaching Calcutta. In the very early 

s 


i 
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hours of the next morning, my friend and myself saw 
him consigned to that capacious repository, mother 
earth. 

When the rising sun had dispersed the heavy pall of 
vapours, the City of Palaces was bad enough in those 

* days; but words would fail to describe the sickeninig 
effluvia that prevailed in the early morning. Years 
safter, I recognized the same at Naples! © 

On this occasion—I believe I have already mentioned 
the episode—I got a double dose of it, for I mistook 
the hour, and consequently arrived much too soon. 

The renudesvous was in the immediate vicinity of that 
filthy river, the Hooghly, on whose turbid bosom 
floated various carcases in every stage of decomposi- 
tion ; crows perched on the putrid remains of defunct 
Hindoos, digging their beaks into the more tender 
corners ; while some of the bodies became entangled in 
ships’ cables, and not a few were washed ashore on to 

«the black ooze that covered the banks. But for the 
intervention of tobacco, I should have been poisoned. 
Courtesy has compelled me to give Calcutta its popular 
title ; but the “City of Scpulchres” would have been 
far more appropriate. 

The somewhat ambitious plan which I now had in 
view was to visit the various places of interest on the 
eastern side of the Bay of Bengal as low as Singapore ; 

then to cross to Ceylon, and thence to Madras and the 
far-famed Neilgherry Hills, and, lastly, back to—purga- 
tory! Man can, however, but propose; and I was 
doomed to accomplish not more than one-third of the 
distance. The ebb had evidently set against me, and 
seemed inclined to have a Jong innings, It is hard 
work pulling against it year after year; the eternal 
fitness of things seems deranged ; and but for the hope 
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which “springs eternal,” how many more would give up 
the struggle ! 

But even here the wind was somewhat tempered ‘to 
the fleeced human animal, for I started in ignorance, 
and a measure of compensation was vouchsafed me, as 
much, I suppose, as I deserved. 

Well-remembered places hove in sight as we steamed 
down the river at a rapid pace and once more imbibed 
a draught of sea-air. The bay, although quicting down 
after the storms of the monsoon, was still much too 
lively for indifferent sailors, few of whom put in any 
“appearance on deck,and fewer still at the festive cuddy. 

The first port we touched at was Akyab, celebrated 
for its capacious harbour and extensive rice-fields. 
Backed as it is by hills of considerable altitude, which 
were clothed at this season in their richest verdure, the 
approach to the port was exceedingly picturesque, and 
the effects of the alternating lights were particularly 
beautiful as the clouds passed across the sun, and a hill 
enveloped in the gloomiest shade would of a sudden 
burst into a splendour of emerald green. Further down, 
the hills abutted on the sea, which broke against them 
with great force, displaying thereby a line of foam of 
terrible import to any vessel that should be unfortunate 
enough to get stranded there. 

. The harbour, which would contain several E uropeait 
fleets combined, is approached by a decp, yet narrow: 
entrance between two perpendicular rocks, necessitating’ 
cautious stecring by stcam, and still more careful’ 
handling of a vessel under canvas. This passed, if 
suddenly expands into a sort of lake; on a vey small. 
scale, Lulworth Cove on the Dorset coast, between: 
Bournemouth and Weymouth, somewhat reminds 
of it. 
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The bungalows, each surrounded by its garden, were’ 
,arranged from the rock along the shore, and the planta- 
tions were at the zenith of their beauty. There were 
but few vessels riding in the harbour, which would, . 
however, ere long, be crowded by the vessels that 
convey thousands of tons of rice to all parts of the 
world. 

‘Some of the residents showed us over the place as 
far as that part of the promontory known as “ Scandal 
Point,” from its being the spot most in favour with the 
residents, who would assemble there of an evening to 
enjoy the breeze and a cigar, and gossip about things 
“in general. They seemed for the most part bright and 
-cheérful; and in spite of their isolation, their existence 
“amid such surroundings, with good shooting in the 
neighbourhood and good fishing in the harbour, must 
-have been tolerable. 

Passing Kyouk-Phyao and several other places, we 

came to a small island not far from the mainland, inside 
which our adventurous captain had a mind to take the 
vessel. Although this was not the orthodox course, 
and. attended, moreover, by considerable risk, we had 
unlimited faith in our navigator, and were consequently 
pleased with the idea. 
‘=~ The venture proved more arduous than he had antici. 
pated, necessitating the utmost caution and constant 
heaving of the lead. The water was so clear that I 
could in many places see the rocks and seaweed, among 
which great fish Were darting in the utmost consterna- 
tion at the appéarance of such a leviathan. 

-In consequence of the many inevitable turns and 
twists, our progress was of the slowest. In some places 
we were almost close enough to have leapt ashore, if so 
minded ; and to any one watching from the bows, and 
: ° 
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forgetting the pranks played by refraction, it seemed as 
if we must strike the rocks every moment. The island, 
which presented but a tangled mass of vegetation, the 
abode of birds above and reptiles below, was undeniably 
pretty; not sufficiently so, however, to risk a steamer, 
and we were not sorry when we once more emerged 
into deep water. 

The idea of thus going out of our way and courting 
danger emanated from the captain, a man of great de- 
termination and courage, who, being fearless at sea 
himself, never bestowed much consideration in this 
respect upon the “landlubbers” entrusted to his care, 
though his kindness and attention in everything else 
were unequalled. 

This reliance on his own judgment was unbounded, 
too much so indeed to the shipowners’ way of thinking ; 
and for the many years during which he commanded 
certain sailing-vessels in which speed was essential, he 
maintained the reputation of being the most “carrying 
- on” man in the service ; but the cost of wear and tear 
of spars and other paraphernalia must have been 
enormous, 

Some time after leaving the island we steamed up 
the Irrawaddy, and I again beheld the town of Rangoon, 
which, since the time when I had landed there fresh 
from England six years previously, had grown beyond 
all recognition, An embankment had sprung up along 
the face of the river, behind which were substantial 
buildings of all kinds—residences, Banks, warehouses, 
every sign, in short, of brisk trade and increasing 
prosperity. 

I at once went ashore, anxious to see if anything 
remained of the old stockade and the old quarters; 
alas! a severe epidemic of cholera was-at its height, 
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and we were not permitted to penetrate further than 
the frontage of the river. 

I had, however, the unexpected pleasure of shaking 

‘hands with the Commissioner, and should have dined 
with him, but for the fear of carrying infection on board. 
He was but little altered ; the same winning smile and 
the same drawn pale face as of yore. 

Sitting on deck that evening and listening to the 
ripple of the water as it flowed by us, I could not help 
wondering how it would have fared with me, but for 
that fever, which drove me from the country. I should 
without a doubt have possessed a long array of figures 
denoting rupees at my banker's, whereas I could now 
muster but my pay; I should also have been spared 
the losses and miseries of the mutiny, and separation 
from a wife, but two months after marriage, on whose 
account I had to borrow money, that I might keep her 
comfortably at home until the country had settled 
down again. In all probability I should even now 
have been busy in the very place I was now gazing on 
in the pale light of a fitful moon, and should at any 
rate have been in a position to retire many years before 
T actually did, from a land in which I could no longer 
take the slightest interest. The light had become 
feeble in the extreme ; and a mocking fate has ever 
laughed at my frantic efforts to make it flare up again. 
One by one, I am laying my darlings in the cold earth; 
had I remained, a mound of earth would have sufficed 
to cover my own remains; and, as far as this life is 
concerned, that might have been for the best! 

The event of that dire scourge augured unfavourably 
for the sanitary arrangements of the place, or for the 
result of interfering with a virgin soil hitherto covered 
with vegetation. During my two years of knocking 
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about in the country, I had to deal with. plenty. of 
fever and dysentery, but not a single case of cholera 
ever came under my notice, cither in natives—Burmese, 
Madrassees, Punjaubees, or any other —ecs—or among 
the Europeans. The Burmese left sanitation to nature ; 
but then they were unquestionably stronger than any 
other race that cver came within my experience; 
enjoying singular freedom from deformities, blemishes 
and malignant growths, and more than the average 
immunity from contagious diseases, at all events. until 
the conquerors mixed with them. 

Not very long ago, we had to grapple with ¢! ese 
hydra-headed monsters; but before we could do more 
than scotch the snake, the Act was repealed. The 
medical profession stood aghast at such puerile senti- 
mentality being allowed to guide our legislation, in. 
which we are ever apt to “strain at gnats and swallow 

. camels.” 

But they raised their voices in vain; and the dire 
results attending such a course are even yet undcscrib- 
able. 

Except for the landing of a few passengers, a fairly: 
strict quarantine was maintained, and we steamed away. 
early the following morning, bound fot Moulmein, an 
important station some way up the Salween, almost due: 
east of Rangoon, and across the Gulf of Martaban. ~ 

I had calculated on transferring myself at this point: 
to another steamer trading to Penang and Singapore ; 
and was therefore glad that we arrived aefew days before 
her date of departure, as I should thereby be enabled 
to see something of the place in the interval. In due! 
course we reached the mouth of the river, indicated. by: 
a lighthouse perched on a rock to starboard. From? 
some peculiar conformation of the land, its waters. are 
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:Mavigable for vessels of large burden at any season of; 

the year, while its mouth is free from anything in the: 
shape ofa bar. Though deep, it is very narrow; and 
its water was wonderfully clear for that of a tropical 
river at the close of the monsoon, when thousands of 
tons of earth are generally being carried to the sea. 

_I mused over the likeliest reason for this exception, 
and was not long in thinking of the teak forests, with 
which the country is covered, 

The rainfall averages rather more than 120 inches in 
these latitudcs, and even this shect of water cannot 
wash down the soil in any appreciable quantity, for the 
eaves break its fall, and the earth is bound together 

-by-countless roots. 

: When we were about halfway, between the mouth of 
thé Salween and Moulmein, we made out the smoke of: 
a steamer coming down at a considerable pace. The 

* captain, having scanned the approaching craft with his 

“glass, coolly informed me that it was the boat by which 
I intended to reach Singapore. I rushed below to 
‘gather up my traps ; and by the time I was once more 
on deck, we were abreast of the new comer ; an active 
interchange of signals was going on, and the boat in 
which I was to be conveyed was about to be lowered, 

. Then ensued an ominous silence, on which the captain 
came to me with the pleasing information that she was 
Bound for Calcutta “for repairs”! A tale is told ofa 
criminal being led to execution and meeting an un- 

attractive female on the way to the gallows, He is 
offered life and liberty, on condition that he marries ~ 
her at once; but one look at her face is enough, and 
the wretched man, covering his face with his hands, 
implores his gaoler to “drive on!” and get the worst 
over, 
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No; Thad safely turned my back on Calcutta, and I 
was not minded to return there just yet. Still, it was 
a blow from which I recoiled ; and, thanking the captain 
for his trouble, I retired to chew the cud of this last 
stroke of ill-luck. 

Stranded, I told myself, and not one-fourth of the 
intended trip accomplished! The relentless ebb tide 
was evidently running dead against me, implacable at 
any price, 

Thanks to the elasticity of my nature, I did not 
long remain in low spirits; what had happened 
was beyond my control, but as brooding would not 
mecnd matters one iota, I resolved to make the best I 
could of this unexpected contretemps. No doubt I 
entered the “Cave of Despair,” sat down there and 
discharged a large quantity of pent-up steam ; but I 
blew it off quickly, and not, as some prefer, in tiny 
intermittent jets, There are in fact periods in the lives 
of most of us, when the use ofa safety valve becomes 
absolutely necessary; and I soon cooled down to the 
resolution, that my only course would be to start afresh 
and try the Western coast, since the Eastern had proved 
so treacherous and unreliable. The vessel would remain 
a week or ten days, sufficient, if properly utilized, for 
hunting down all the “lions” of the place. 

My one difficulty, which had reference to a shake-_ 
down, was soon solved by my friend, who promised to - 
get mc an invitation, at all events until I could find 
suitable quarters. ° 

And now I came out of the cave altogether. He was 
as good as his word, and I soon received an invitation, 
which was—need I add ?—accepted. Englishmen, 
who never visited the India of yore, are unacquainted 
with the true meaning of the word “hospitality.” -The 
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very fact of being able to entertain a traveller with the 
best the house could produce, seemed to afford positive, 
undisguised pleasure. There was a hcartiness about it 
unknown at home, where, what with the coldness of 
our climate and the still greater frigidity of our natures, 
the practice is not to accept hospitality unless in a 
position to return it. 

Around the fascinating custom in the East, that 
blessed alike the giver and the recipient, there still 
lingers a halo of light in my recollection, standing out 
in bold relicf from the wreck which was soon to follow. 

The rapid spread of railroads, main trunks and rami- 
fications, natutally lessened the opportunities for exer- 
cising such kindly sympathy, for the increase of hotels 
and refreshment rooms was simultaneous. 

Lonce occupied a bungalow close to the main road, 
and travellers pulled up at it as a matter of course, as 
readily indeed as if there had been a signboard over 
thedoor. The sheepand poultry, tco, may have lent the 
scene the additional charm of domesticity ; for, besides 
having charge of the Gynee (small oxen) Clubs, I had 
pigs, fowls, ducks and geese of my own, and cultivated 
moreover every foot of land around my house. 

After a short row, followed by a still shorter drive, 
I found myself installed in a very comfortable house ; 
and as my advent was unexpected, I had to be shunted 
to a corner, a very comfortable one, however, on which 
my hostess had evidently expended an amount of taste 
and ingenuity. Two things only interfered with my 
night’s rest ; the one consisting in a large and repulsive 
lizard crawling round my pillow. 

It was quite harmless, no doubt, but it was the 
extraordinary size of the creature—it resembled a young 
alligator—that attracted my attention, and made me 
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hope that it too would go to rest as soon as the light 
was out. 

The other drawback to sleep was the absence of the 
thud of the steamer ; and the perfect stillness reigning 
around positively kept me awake—such creatures are 
we of habit. ; 


Cc HAPTER XV. 
MOULMEIN. 
“ Gutta cavat lapidem non vi, sed sape cadendo.” 


THE capital of the Tenasserim provinces is situated on 
the left bank of the river, about half a day’s steaming 
from. its mouth. It is, if anything, even more pictures- 
ue than Prome; and, at that period, civilization had 
“made considerable strides, calculated to enhance its 
‘beauty, in the shape of good roads and tasteful houses. 
The site on which it was built was of.an undulating 
character, with imposing hills in the background, be- 
‘tween which intervened a swampy belt, inundated 
‘during the monsoon, and under cultivation when the. 
‘waters had subsided. 

From motives of convenience and salubrity, the 
native and European residences were built parallel to 
_ the river, in a line extending over several miles, 

Once again my eye rested on houses built on piles, 
and they appeared so familiar, that I could scarcely. 
realize the fact of having for the past four years been 
-associated with, any other. The European houses 
boasted roomy verandahs, protected from the prevailing 
glare by luxuriant creepers. 

‘Teak and bamboo entered largely into their com- 
position, while the roofs were covered with “shingles,” 
or flat, thin boards cut into fixed sizes and laid on after 
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the manner of tiles. They resisted water wonderfully, 
but whenever it poured—it never rained ‘—the noise 
was such as to drown all attempts at conversation: 
Perchance a shower would descend in the middle of a 
meal, and the hush would then be as great as if a pun- 
kah had suddenly given way in the hot season, ora 
steamer with heated bearings had suddenly come toa 
standstill in the Red Sea. 

In the native quarters too, the houses were more sub- 
stantially built than anything I had seen elsewhere, 
and the excellent sanitation was a bright feather in the 
cap of the Commissioner, as well as those under him, 
who had to deal not only with Burmese, but with a 
medley of Chinese, Malays, Karens, Shans and Ma- 
drasees, who had settled in the place and were con- 
spicuous by their industry. 

Of these, I found the Chinese by far the most amus- 
ing; and it was a right down pleasure to ransack their 
shops for curios. They certainly appeared to me a 
unique race, what with their strange physiognomy, style 
of dress, their independence and way of rendering 
English. 

The cream of our intercourse lay in the process of 
bargaining, wherein they displayed much temper, which 
I fear I encouraged rather than otherwise. 

By way ofa set-off, however, I found to my dismay, 
when I came to pack, that I had accumulated more~ 
china than I knew how to dispose of. And I may here 
mention, by way of warning to others, that ere long it 
was all “lost, stolen, strayed or broken.” Suchacollec- 
tion in my possession at this time would be exceedingly 
valuable, for every item was of its kind genuine, and not 
the rubbish which passes muster nowadays. 

A considerable number of Chinese, attracted to Moul- 
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mein by the shipbuilding carried on at the docks, had 
settled down as carpenters, in which capacity they have 
earned golden opinions in every quarter of the globe. 

Even in exile, away from the Flowery Land, the 
Celestial clings to his pig, that white, sleck, wcll-bred 
animal, which has so improved our own stock. M. 
Huc was among the first to enlighten us with regard 
to the inhabitants of China and Tartary ; and some of 
his remarks about the Chinese border on the marvellous; 
as, for instance, their expertness at telling the time of 
day or night by the appearance of a cat’s eyes, and 
their method of preventing a donkey braying by tying 
a weight to his tail. 

And these are not mere travellers’ tales. 

~ At midnight, a cat’s eye is at its fullest stage of dila- 
tation, gradually contracting till midday, when it repre~ 
sents no more than a longitudinal slit. 

By patient observation—and who can beat the Chi- 
nese for patience ?—the stage of dilatation or contraction 
constitutes a very fair index ; not perhaps for those who 
are dependent on trains, but for all daily purposes in 
less sophisticated lands than our own. 

It was also demonstrated to M. Huc’s entire satis- 
faction, that in order to bray, a donkey must have his 
head, ears and tail erect, so that if the last named be 
kept down by a heavy weight, he has not a bray in his 
composition. 

During one of my evening walks, I met a Chinese 
funeral procession ; the coffin, as customary, was large 
and ponderous, and the unfortunate bearers seemed to 
stagger under the load. All the followers were busy 
throwing pieces of tissue paper into the air, which were 
carried here and there by the wind. Greatly perplexed 
as to the meaning of this strange proceeding, I made 
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"inquiries, afid found that. their object was to cheat the 
devil, the papers being imaginary bank notes, for which 
his satanic majesty had, they believed, a great weak- 
ness ; while he was engaged in collecting them, the 

*body could be buried in safety, and, once in the earth, 
he had no power over it. 

They passed me on their way back, rejoicing exceed- 
ingly at the success of their stratagem, laughing and 
joking, as if they had been assisting at a wedding 
rather than an interment. : 

- Besides being good carpenters, they were facile prin- 
ceps as leather-workers ; and once a Chinaman has en-, 
cased your fect, you will be reluctant to employ any 
other nationality, be it even a Frenchman, though he 
comes second best. 

_ Having said this, I have said all the good for John 
Chinaman that I can—the rest is simply nowhere ! 

He is steeped in independence, being very unpunctual, 
and exceedingly brusque into the bargain, Keeping 
you waiting until it suits him to bestir himself, he will 

~ come forward with, “What you want?” “Boots 
mended,” is the rejoinder. “Very good; I mend,” 
“When ready?” you ask~remember, he can only, 
understand his own kind of English. “You come next 
week,” is his ultimatum. You go next week, and the 
boots have not been touched. “ How is this ?”—* Oh} 
I too busy; you come another time.” “But when, 
you old thief?”—“Next week I make ready,” and he 
vanishes into the back premises. [por artistic and 
systematic thieving, too, he has gained a world-wide 
renown; while as for his other virtues—well, “all men. 
are liars,” and Chinamen form no exception to the 
general rule. 

And now I must give some little account of the: 
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: wonderful vegetation, which eminently characterizes 
“this part of our possessions. : 
'. The most conspicuous among indigenous trees is un- 
questionably the Jack-fruit, of which several may be 
seen in every garden, along the roadside, and shading 
-the houses, in which latter capacity it is not to be beaten, 
‘for the thick, green, glossy leaves are very numerous. 
As an article of food, it ranks somewhat less highly, 
for a European needs some moral courage to approach 
_the fruit, for a rcason to which I have already alluded ; 
though a native esteems it as honey in the comb, and 
will gorge to repletion on it, and then have a little more 
-~if it is to be had! 
Standing isolated, it is certainly more striking in 
appearance than when growing in the jungles; and one 
is‘particularly attracted by its curious tendency to grow 
fruit on the trunk. 
The elongated mahogany-coloured seeds are, when 
roasted, palatable and nutritious ; while its wood, which 
is much sought after for special purposes, takes a high 
place for durability. 
Not nearly so common, but surpassing it beyond all 
range of comparison, is that crowning triumph of the 
vegetable kingdom, the Amserstia Nobile. 
“2° This glorious plant, than which even a poet’s imagina- 
-tion could conceive nothing more beautiful of its kind, 
is of the Papillonaceous order, a trifle too symmetrical 
perhaps to be artistic ; it grows to the height of about 
thirty fect,,and en the dense mass of light green, pin- 
nate foliage rest large racemes of bluish-purple flowers 
in great profusion. 

. Following closely on its heels is the Potustana Regia, 
a native of Madagascar, naturalized in some parts of 
India, but not met with here. The Awers-ta is, how- 
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ever, indigenous to these parts, flourishing ifi a limited 
area. 

TI do not think the specimens introduced by a friend of 
mine into the Calcutta Botanical Gardens thrived parti- 
cularly well, neitheram [aware whcther it is to be found 
among our exotics at home. In a lofty glass house, 
with a high temperature, saturated atmosphere, and rich, 
loamy soil, it might flourish, The finest specimen I ever 
beheld was in the Commissioner’s ground. 

Several seeds of its near rival germinated in my own 
greenhouse in Herefordshire, but the heat was insufficient 
to carry them through the winter, though the gardener 
at Moor Park, to whom I gave some sceds, kept them 
in a flourishing condition for several years. 

Various kinds of acacias and mimosas perfumed the 
air and delighted the eye ; and the beauty of many a 
garden was considerably enhanced by well-kept clumps 
of the graceful bamboo and the elegant plantain. The 
display of floral wealth was also considerable, but there 
is a limit to my memory. 

Those were the days in which whole forests of teak 
were cut down with a recklessness impossible to under- 

“stand under any administration ; no thought was taken 
of the future, which must take care of itself. Forests, 
instead of being thinned, were absolutely cleared on a 
principle of penny wise, pound foolish, which cha- 
racterizes those of our own agriculturists, who refuse to- 
replace worn-out fruit trees, because they themselves 
may not live to see them grow up and bear. Consider- 
ing all that their forefathers did for them, such wanton 
selfishness is a little surprising—even in men! Day 
after day, huge rafts of teak, in charge of a Burmese 
crew, were floated down the river to the timber-yard. 
This had been going on ever since the monsoon set in, 
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at which time this river, to the depth of which I have ~ 
already alluded, is subject to sudden rises of twenty feet 
and more. Once of the sights of the place was to watch 
the elephants at work stacking these ponderous pieces 
of timber ; and, knowing from habit exactly what was 
required of them, they certainly set about it in a most 
intelligent and methodical manner, with little or no 
prompting on the part of their drivers. Anyone watch- 
ing them at this occupation could also form some idea 
of their colossal strength, a power which they themselves 
are apparently incapable of appreciating, and which 
they willingly delegate to the service of man. Few 
animals are more easily tamed, and once domesticated, 
the desire for liberty seems to die out in them for good 
and all. The Burmese turn them into the jungle to 
browse, just as we do horses into a field; when they 
require one, they have but to walk a short distance and 
call any one of them by name, when the pachyderm 
leaves off fecding and follows his master like a dog. 
The mention of these sagacious animals brings to mind 
an omission. On our march to Mendoon, thatI related - 
some chaptcrs back, we lost a number of the finest 
specimens ; but on careful examination, I could find no 
specific cause beyond enormous distension of the colon. ~ 
To administer poison is in itself no easy matter, for 
anything in the shape of medicine, however adroitly 
concealed, is usually rejected. Yet some powerful and 
subtle vegetable alkaloid must have gained an entrance, 
and we becameaositively alarmed at the frequency with 
which such losses recurred, for in them was our trust to 
carry our camp baggage. 
From this emporium of teak, I went down to the 
docks, where I spent a considerable time. The art of 
ship-building has, from boyhood upwards, ever exercised 
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“a peculiar fascination over me ; and oaly very recently | 
‘I designed a five-foot model of a steamer, which I 
hope, ere long, to build with that most excellent of anti- 
“podean woods, the cowry pine, the chief characteristics © 
of which are close grain and elasticity. 

There were a number of fair sized vessels in different 
stages of construction, others in course of repair. 

Chinamen predominated, as might have becn ex- 
pected, among the carpenters, [and they certainly 
appeared to me to take matters remarkably easy, I 
neglected to inquire whether they were paid by time 
or by work accomplished ; if the latter, their earnings 

“must have been insignificant. 

What they undertake, however, is done well; though 
slow and easy going, they are on occasion painstaking, 
accurate and steady. 

The practice of opium-smoking may induce lethargy, 

. but not impairment of the faculties as with alcohol. 

One, vessel, which was just receiving the finishing 
touches, looked so trim that I was tempted on board, 
and her recent history was of a nature to open my eyes 

.to certain phases of the ways of man, of which I had 
previously been totally ignorant. : 

About six weeks before, she had sailed with a large 
cargo of timber, but had not proceeded far when she 
was discovered to be extremely leaky, and everything 
was made ready in case she should founder. On one- 
occasion indeed the crew took to the boats, but as it 
became evident that the buoyancy of her cargo would. 
kgep her afloat, she was again boarded and brought. 
back for repairs. The individual who took upon him-., 
self to acquaint me with these thrilling facts expressed~ 
such unconcealed disgust at the way in which she had* 
floated when she ought to have sunk—*She’d a’ been 
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‘worth’ avsload more at the bottom ! "conjured. up: 
visions of a snug insurance, and on reading between the 
lines, I found it unnecessary to inquire into the origin 
of the leak ! 

Taking leave of my very outspoken companion, I 
emerged from the docks a sadder, yet a wiser man, than 
I had entered them. Already, in the old days, Shylock 
arrived at certain practical conclusions anent “ land-rats 
and water-rats, and the peril of waters, winds and rocks,” 
but such calculated villainy as the above is one of the 
fruits of the grand march of civilization. 

The sight of all others, upon which the good people 
cf this place above all prided themselves, was that of 
the “Caves,” and I firmly believe that my newly- 
“acquired friends and hospitable entertainers were rather 
“hettled at my electing to visit the timber-yard and 
‘docks first. But the horizon soon cleared, when my 
‘friend and self arranged to go there on the morrow, 
Although not far off, they were difficult of approach at 
this season of the year, owing to the intervening expanse 
of water that had to be traversed, for the caves were 
ldcated in some rocks that stood in the midst of that 
element. : 

~ Our intention evidently pleased our host, for besides 
a whole volume of instructions and warnings, every 
“preparation was made for our comfort, and we started 
after breakfast with a hamper large cnough for six, an 
‘extra coat apiece, an umbrella and a supply of torches, 
AA Madrassee Jehu drove us through two or three miles 
of country under-timber, until we brought up at the 
sedge of a swamp. Here occurred a pause of half an 
hour, after which a Burmese, who had sallied forth in 
~quest of his elephant, returned with it. 

~The “howdah ” was most ingeniously constructed of 

p 
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bamboo and cane, very light and comfortable; ‘as much 
so, at least, as anything can be on the back of one of 
those animals. Lashing everything securely, we plunged 
_at once into the wilderness of waters, the margin of 
which was surrounded by large trees, creepers, and 
undergrowth. 

Cautious as usual, the animal threaded its way, 

. bearing direct for the two rocks, which stood out con- 
spicuously about equidistant from dry land on either 
side. The distance looked nothing at starting, though, 
measured by the time it took to accomplish, it must 
have been considerable. Of course the animal had to 
proceed with extreme caution, plumbing the depth with 
its fore foot at every step, before trusting so enormous 
a weight to an uncertain bottom. In our progress we 
perceived numbers of clephants among the trees, from 
which they were breaking off suitable branches, first 
employing them with their trunks to whisk off numerous 
insect tormentors, and afterwards consigning the leafy 
morscls to their mouths, 

As we approached the rocks, the water became 
gradually shallower, until we again emerged on dry 
land and stood before the mouth of the principal cave. 
‘The entrance was by way of a short passage some: ten 
feet high, profusely adorned with images of Gautama, 
but otherwise unaltered by the hand of man. This 
abruptly expanded into a huge, vaulted chamber, damp,~ 
cold and dark as Erebus. Here we donned our extra 
coats and lighted the torches. As the,flames dispelled 
the gloom, a very beautiful sight burst upon us. From 
the roof depended enormous masses of stalactites of 
every size, over which water trickled, exhibiting pris- 
matic colours as the torchlight fell upon them at various 
angles; and they seemed studded with innumerable 
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precious stones of extceding brilliancy, the gems of 
Golconda, rubies from “the mines” and emeralds from 
Santa Fé. It was like being suddenly ushered into the 
abode of some fairy, the deception being heightened by 
the fantastic shapes of the rocks beneath, the result of 
the trickling water. Around and about the rocks were 

“ narrow paths covered with a soft substance, which took 
the impression of our feet, and though we could dis- 
tinctly hear the murmur of flowing water, it was no- 
where visible. 

Moreover, it suddenly ceased, until we entered cave 
number two—like the first in every particular, only 
smaller—when it recommenced, puzzling me as much 
_as before. By the time we had entered the third recess, 
it again ceased ; and in extreme perplexity I asked 
our guide what it meant. The reply was almost as 
surprising as the mysterious sound itself—it proceeded 
from the wings of countless numbers of bats, fleeing 
before the light of our torches. We explored all the 
caves ; I forget their number now, their beauty—never! 

That same sound as of running water—really the 
gentle flapping of bats’ wings—pioneered our retreat. 
1 was rather ahead of the others, when my torch 
suddenly went out, leaving me in profound darkness. 
I tried to grope my way, but a few tumbles over those 
by no means soft rocks brought me to a standstill. I 
sat, therefore, like Patience on a rock, until my friend _ 
came up with the guide ; otherwise, I believe I should 
be there now! . 

When we finally quitted the caves the light of the 
sun dazzled us so uncommonly, that some moments 
passéd ere we could regain our normal vision. We at 
once- sought out the shady side of the rock, and pro- 
ceeded to open the hamper. Everything had been 
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thought of ; and as the trip had “sharpened, Ourappe~ 
tites, the cold fowls and ham soon disappearéd,- and the 
bottles of claret cup leaked alarmingly. 

_| ‘The elephant found no difficulty in stowing away all 
‘the bread that was left, while his master was content 
with a smoke. And so we chatted on, until thé 
lengthening shadows of the rock warned us to set out 
on our homeward way. 

That evening our glowing account of the lovely caves, 
and genuine praises of the contents of the hamper; 
reinstated us in the good opinion of our hostess. TH 
alone was conducive to a good night’s rest ; and a days 
outing under a sun removed only sixteen and a half 
degrees from the Equator, and the lurching and jolting 
on the back of a terrestrial leviathan, supplied what was 
wanting. 

Iwas not sorry, therefore, when the retiring hour 
came round, and I could pass straight into dreamland, 

Caves are exceedingly common in this part of the 
country, more especially on the upper reaches of the 
river. They are considered, in some measure at least, 
sacred by the Burmese, who endeavour to ornament 
their entrances with images, flags and other devices ; 
but what ideas they entertain with regard to their origin 
and formation I never remember hearing. These par- 
t'cular caves were evidently formed in the ordinary: 
way ; by the action, that is, of water and possibly seme 
chemical action on oolitic limestone. But how this 
solitary rock resisted the violent forges in operation: 
when the principal mass was removed, would require an 
expert geologist to explain. _ : 

Even here, such a doctor might be as much at fauil 
as his confreres have shown themselves with regard : 
those singular detached rocks at Tunbridge Well 
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‘they have laboured in vain. Their grooved, 
fluted bases unquestionably denote the action of violent 
“currents at some period or other; and being the fittest, 
‘they have survived the gencral overthrow. And cer- 
‘tainly they have been put to the utmost use as a show 
‘place at that fashionable resort, and much ingenuity 
“has been expended on making them appear more exten- 
‘sive'than they really are. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
AMHERST, 


Oh! that a dream so sweet, so long enjoyed, 
Should be so sadly, cruelly destroyed.” 


Tue glory of this place had departed. As Moulmein 
rose in importance this once busy centre fell into decay, 
assuming for the most part its primeval condition of 
luxuriant vegetation, 

It was, nevertheless, the spot chosen for a sanatorium 
during the second Burmese war, and it certainly fulfilled 
the requirements of all concerned. Being built on the 
seashore, and at the mouth of the river, it combined 
great salubrity with easiness of approach. 

At the extreme point of a ledge of rocks that ran 
some distance out to sca stood the lighthouse, from 
which a submerged reef stretched obliquely towards the 
shore, enclosing an area of water in which the soldiers 
used to bathe, although the mouth of the river was 
infested with sharks. 

According to the testimony of the oldest inhabitant, 
none of these monsters had ever been “known to stray 
inside the reef; though how soon this immunity ceased 
to be, the reader will learn before the close of the present 
chapter. 

There were several barracks facing the sea, and close 
to the shore, which was composed of alternate stretches 
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of sand and rock. They were built on piles, very roomy 
and comfortable, having thick roofs and broad veran-- 
dahs; and although unoccupied for several years, they 
were soon rendered habitable by a little vigorous sweep- 
ing and scrubbing, the eviction of extensive colonies of 
bats, spiders, and other insects, which were in possession, 
and had multiplied after their kind. 

Amherst was, in fact, to Moulmein much what Brighton 
is to the Metropolis—a convenient place to run down to 
fora bricf respite from drudgery and a breath of sea. 
air, 

The only particular, however, in which it could com- 
pete with the “Qucen of Watering-places” was the 
absolute perfect rest which it afforded, and which is the 
only commodity that England cannot supply. No; our 
island is facile princeps a land of unrest, and is becoming 
more so day by day. Not more than five years ago I 
lighted on a primitive seaside place, where one could be 
free as air and, if so minded, wear out all one’s old 
clothes, But, lo and behold! the ubiquitous builder 
scented it from afar, and now it is simply—ruined! A 
pier now desecrates its hitherto pure waters, round the 
bulbous extremity of which lounges the gorgeous 
Cockney, listening to indifferent music, and tainting the 
air with cigars that must have been home-made! Ere 
long there will be Ethiopians, winkle sellers, and photo- 
graphers to fright the place from its propriety. 

Amherst was just the reverse of this, and charming 
in its naked sinzplicity. 

My friend and self decided on spending two or three 
days there, partly because we thought that a sea bathe 
would brace us up, and partly for the sake of tasting a 
certain small fish which abounds only in this neighbour- 
hood, and which is so delicate as to spoil in transit, even 
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so short a distance as that to Moulmein, ice being..in 
those days an unknown luxury in’ remote. Eastern 
_ Stations, ; Z 

The praises of this wonderful fish had been sung to 
us so often that, even with me, simple as my tastes are 
as to what I should “eat, drink, and avoid,” the antici: 
pation of its flavour alternated with impatience to bathe 
once more in the blue sea; while I do not think I am 
doing an injustice to the memory of my dear old friend 
«when I say that with him the fish preponderated, 
the bathe being but as skim milk compared to the, 
cream, ig 

People at home would be extremely “put about” 
if, whenever they intended spending a few days at 
Brighton, they had to send on ahead beds and bedding, 
furniture, crockery, ctc.; and if such were necessary, the 
place would probably welcome fewer visitors. 

Yet this is what any lover of whitebait would have to 
do when bent on visiting the Burmese Greenwich. In 
the East, however, your factotum saves you all the 
trouble ; you have but to tell him where you are going 
and how long you intend to stay, and, with a quick~ 

“ness acquired by long practice, he grasps the situation. 
and forgets nothing. “ 
_ In this case, especial stress was laid on the absolute. 
necessity of procuring -¢#e fish for dinner, to which end 
he started the day before, thus making assurance doubly 
sure. gee 

Failing therein, heavy penalties were darkly hinted: 
at, to which he listened without moving a muscl 
salaam’d, and disappeared. 

The following afternoon we were borne quickly down: 
stream in a roomy boat, provided with an awning astern 
The conversation had reference to the Mutiny. and. 
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ythat we had seen-since ; but ever and anon the “fish” 
swould crop up, showing what was uppermost in our 
‘minds, 

~» When we landed at our destination there was still 
_some little daylight before us, so we resolved on a pre- 
liminary tour of inspection, first of our quarters, and 
then of the shore. 

The former we found in a very satisfactory condition ; 
the latter was composed of hard sand, pleasant to walk 
on, while large rocks abutted into the sea covered with 
seaweeds and a variety of molluscs and crustaceans, 
especially small oysters, The scene brought vividly to 
the..fore days now numbered with the past and oft 
looked back upon; but as darkness: was coming on 
apace, as is its wont in the tropics, we retraced our 
steps, guided by the light that streamed from our room 
through the venetian blinds. 

The supreme moment was now near at hand. Wer 
had scarcely performed our ablutions and made sofne 
slight change in our dress, when my friend gave Ahe 
order for dinner, in a voice which might have been heard 
half way up to Moulmcein, and, with customary punc- | 
tuality, our domestic announced it almost immediately 
with an air of intense satisfaction. 

It was a trying moment: there stood the dish, be- 
neath the cover of which pceped out a snow-white 
napkin. My friend helped both of us liberally, and the 
attack commenced. After a few mouthfuls we looked 
up and our eyes met; on both our faces stood mute. 
disappointment. We ‘neither thought anything of the 
fish, and we confessed as much. 

It was certainly aggravating. Day -after day our 
friends had instilled into the porches of our ears the 
exquisite delicacy of a fish to be met with nowhere else, 
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and we might just as well have masticated a few lumps 
of gelatine ! 

I did my best to dispel my friend’s ‘gloomy looks by 
‘perpetrating a few mild jokes, the effect of which was, 
strangely enough, not bencficial or soothing ; and it was 
not before dinner was nearly over, and the claret had 
made several journeys, that his drooping spirits revived 
and the storm burst. He consigned the unhappy fish to 
~~well, not back into their native clement, at any rate. 
As soon as we had adjourned to the verandah to smoke 
the pipe of peace he fell asleep, and I was left to my 
own meditations. I might have followed his example, 
but for an impudent mosquito that buzzed round me 
sufficiently to keep me awake; he was evidently in 
quest of a meal, and I shrewdly suspect he got one, for 
T soon fell into a reverie. Just a zephyr coming sea~ 
ward wafted to my corner the smell of the sea, fragrant 
as “the sweet south upon a bed of violets.” The happy 
frame of mind it produced was very similar to what I had 
experienced off Madeira, the few extra degrees of tem- 
perature being differentiated by my light clothing. The 
waves, shimmering in the fitful moonlight, rolled in 
steady succession over the sandy shore, and again 
returned to the mass of waters. 

My thoughts winged their way back to a primitive 
seaside place on the Welsh coast, where I had often 
‘gazed out upon such a scene as this, though listening to 
the dulcet accents of a siren, instead of being roused 
ever and anon by a snore louder than usual, which in so 
far resembled the murmur of the wild waves, in that 
every seventh was of greater dimensions than those that 
had gone before. 

More vivid grew the vision; we were now leaning 
hand in hand over the balustrade, when, suddenly, the 
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lissom figure by my side seemed to fall into the water, 
and I actually started up from my chair in agony. 

That broke the spell; my friend. awoke with a grunt, 
and asked what the time was. I told him it was already 
2a.m,, and that we must be getting to bed; but, being 
sleepy and supremely comfortable, he “would not let 
belief take hold of him.” Argument being of no avail, 
more energetic measures had to be employed, and I at 
last succeeded in getting him indoors, when, with mutual 
vows to be up early for a bathe, we turned in and fell 
asleep. 

All the residents with whom we had spoken on the 
supject were agreed that bathing was perfectly safe 

‘within the triangular area of water bounded by the 
wisible ledge of rocks leading to the lighthouse and the 
sunken reef that joined it, at an angle, with the shore, 

Soldiers had bathed there times without number ; 

- though a hand dangled in the water outside the reef 
would have been snapped off in a trice. Provided, 
therefore, with towels, we were soon stripped, placing 
our clothes well beyond the reach of the flowing tide. 
There being, moreover, no audience but the sea-birds, 
who were in this place scarcely more untrammelled 
by conventionalities than ourselves, we dispensed with 
bathing-drawers, which are, however, used in India in 
deference to the prejudices of the natives, who consider 
it an indecent habit to dispense with them. More im- 
patient than my companion, I was the first to traverse 
the intervening*strip of sand and throw myself into the 
water. Rising again, I began to swim parallel with the 
shore, when I saw my friend, who was on the point of 
following, stop short, while he called out, “Come in 
as fast as you can”! Fully comprehending what his 
eyes were fixed on, I made for the shore with all the 
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strength I could muster, crying out_to him to- throw 
in the largest stones he could lay hands on, 

I knew that he had scen the back fin of a shark, 
aroused doubtless by my splash to the expectation of 
ameal. It makes me shudder even now, when I think 
of that moment. 

Fast asI could swim on the wings—or fins—of fear, 
it was at best but crawling compared to the dart of the 
fish, which presently laid hold of my ankle, his serrated 
teeth cutting to the bone like a razor. I thought Iwas 
in my depth and endeavoured to touch the bottom, arid 
“sank, The shark had instantly relinquished his hold: 
but I fully expected another attack, though I managed 
to reach the shore without further molestation, for the 
creature was darting on all sides, confused by the pieces 
of rock which my friend continued flinging at him wun 
unflagging energy. 

In great pain and rather faint from loss of blood, I 
scrambled on to the sand and lay down exhausted. On. 
coming round, I found my foot tightly bandaged, and 
my doctor-friend standing over me. 

He presently helped me up to the rock, where we 
slowly dressed ourselves and had a chat about my: 
. Narrow escape. One precaution of his was charac- 

teristic; and that was avoiding the mention of the 
terrible object he had seen when he gave me the alarm, 
from fear that the shock might incapacitate me. 

The appearance of a shark in this hitherto safe ex- 
panse of water is easily to be accounted* for by ingresg: 
during an abnormally high tide, and inability to get: 
back over the reef after the sea had sunk to its ordinary; 
level. 

More unintelligible was the brute’s failure to .nip ff, 
“so much as a foot; and I can only hazard’a theor. : 
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’Xplanation, that he must have come at me at right 
angles instead of straight on end. 

. There are moments in the lives of all of us which 
simply defy description. This was one ofthem. When 
the Sepoys fired and the commanding officer fell dead 
in’my arms, was another! Meeting that tiger when 
out shooting was a third; and a fourth occurred years 
afterwards in India, whed a tigress chased my pany for 
upwards of a mile, 

“All were bad enough, but this was perhaps the worst ; 

for all was fair above, while the terrible danger lurked 
beneath. 
_@With my foot well bound up, I managed to accept 
.friend’s support to our quarters. Had there been 
at hand any means for so doing, I should have set up 
a notice-board opposite the spot, warning intending 
bathers somewhat after the manner of the Apostolic 
injunction :—“ Beware of——sharks!” 

But we had to be content with impressing on Euro- 
peans and natives alike the necessity of cautioning 
venturesome visitors. 

Tt was the second grave disappointment in the brief 
Span of twelve hours! 

And I fear the sense of thankfulness was ephemeral, 
and the grumbling of far longer duration. It did scem 
not quite on a par with the fitness of things that such 
smooth, tempting, blue water should henceforth be for- 
bidden, and that the principal object of our visit, sea- 

““bathing, shouldat the outset be nipped in the bud in 
‘such an unmistakable manner. But though it sparkled 
in the rays of the sun, with its bosom quietly heaving 

‘in a midday siesta, “ noli me tangere” was in our eyes 

written on its unruffled surface as indelibly as on that 
fabled tree, whose golden fruit tasted exceeding bitter. 
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We had to confine our attention to things terrestrial ; 
and many a time as we walked among the rocks exa- 
mining the creatures which adhered to them, a feeling 
of anger would come over me, and in my peevish * 
opposition to the decrees of Providence, I would fling 
stones into the water in childlike resentment. What 
feeble puny creatures wemen are! Once the spring of 
anger is allowed to well up, and the desire for retalia- 
tion comes to the surface, there is no limit to the petty 
acts to which we will descend ! 

In those unrighteous moments, I considered not the 
instincts implanted in the creature ; and was moreover 
thoroughly ungrateful for having emerged from a ghastly 
fate by the skin of my foot. I furthermore devised a plan 
for capturing the fous c¢ origo (syntax!) ; but the necessary 
gear was not forthcoming, nor could I derive any assis- 
tance from the native fishermen, who have an invincible 
dread of the creature, having learnt from experience 
not to meddle with it. Besides the undeniable satis- 
faction of landing and despatching him, his armoury of 
teeth would have been well worth preserving, and a ™ 
portion of the spine would have madea valuable walking- 
stick. 

It is strange that sharks do not frequent the harbour 
at Aden ; ; the more so, as they swarm just outside its 
mouth. As soon as a steamer drops anchor there, she 
is surrounded by numbers of little Arab boys, amphibi- ~. 
ous brats and experts at diving, who clamour for coins 
to be thrown overboard, which they at once retrieve with 
amazing dexterity. So nice is thcir sense of touch 
under water, that they can at once discriminate between 
a coin of the realm and a piece of tin cut the exact size. 
I have often tried the deception, and the diver invari- 
ably came to the surface uttering unmistakable ex- 
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clamations of disgust. The absence of sharks may be 
accepted as fact, since I never heard of an accident 
happening to any of these children. Yet boats were 
constantly coming in with several small sharks on board, 
taken in the nets, which readily sold for native con- 
sumption. 

The environs of Amherst proved unsatisfactory, 
especially as dangerous snakes abounded in the rank 
undergrowth that had almost obliterated what had once 
been roads and footpaths. 

Everything told of decay: there were a few Am- 
herstias being slowly killed by parasitic creepers, just 
as ivy or honeysuckle will sap the vitality of our trees 
at home, . 

I remember, too, the remains of a once prosperous 
sugar-factory, the walls of which had been forced asunder. 
by vegetation, which was fast reclaiming the land. The 
only other points cf interest were some enormous 
samples of sugar-cane, the largest examples of the 
saccharine bamboo that I had ever beheld. 

Thankful at being able to return in company, and 
still smarting from our twofold disappointment, we re- 
ascended the river at a slow pace. Nevertheless the 
change had done us a deal of good. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
TAVOY, 


“ Like a dull actor now, I have forgot my part.” 


“THE somewhat tedious journey up the river was to an 
extent beguiled by a review of our recent experiences, 
“which, if not unique, were by no mcans commonplace: 
My friend, taking up the parable, contrasted our present 
position with what might have been, if he had perforeé 
returned ‘alone. : 
» He made one of the longest speeches I ever heard 
from him, which for obvious reasons I shall not repr 
duce ; remarking, iver alia, that he would: not have hat 
the courage to face the others without me, and making 
an unwarrantable pun about the bruising of my sole 
As originally arranged, the time of my departure was 
now drawing nigh. In two days more the steamer that 
had brought us would take me back, and I should maké 
a fresh start from the “whited sepulchre,” only in ‘the 
reverse direction. i: 
Once again my plans were altered, Sitting on 
jetty one evening we saw the “mail” boat let go & 
artchor just opposite us. As all letters were to remiat 
with my agents until my return, I had nothing to 1 
forward to; and I therefore proposed that we shoule 
on board and hear the news. We therefore’ ha’ 
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boat, and were soon in the midst of all the commetion | 
of letting off steam, orders and counter-orders. | My 
friend found an old acquaintance in the captain, and 
while they were talking I drew aside to watch the busy 
scene that was being enacted. ; ae 

I was then introduced to Captain B., who, after the 
customary observations, said: “Our mutual friend has 
informed me of the dilemma in which you were placed: 
by the breaking down of the Straits boat. I am off 
with the mail to-morrow to Tayoy and Mergui, and if 
you will give me the pleasure of your company, Ill 
make you as comfortable as I can.” I accepted the 
invitation without more ado, merely suggesting that I 
thought it would be more reasonable if I were permitted 
to, but he interrupted me, insisting that I should’ 
come as his guest, or not at all. 

The arrival of the English mail with letters and 
newspapers six weeks old, always creates a flutter 
among Europeans in the East, everyone waiting im- 
patiently for his own budget. In the arrangements 
even of the “ Post” the ways of the East are exactly 

opposite to those of the West, for, instead of having the 
letters, etc., delivered, we send a trusty man for them, 

Dinner was just over when that worthy arrived with 
a goodly load, the contents of which soon found their 
way into the hands of their respective owners. I 
was left out in the cold, and would have given a trifle 
for certain communications ; nevertheless, under the 
circumstances of my original arrangements, it would 
have been mere folly to have had them sent from pillar 
to post all round the Bay of Bengal with a great risk 
of losing them. A friend handed me a newspaper, and 
on opening it, almost the first news I saw was the death 
of a very dear member of the family. I was aboard 
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the Pluto, with my small belongings early next morn- 
ing, and had not long to wait ere we got under weigh 
and steamed down the river. She was a beautiful 
boat, built on graceful lines, combining speed with 
beam, and well armed, and employed by Govern- 
ment for every available purpose during peace and 
war; but she seemed “a cut above” carrying mails and 
stores, ‘ 

In his desire to make me comfortable the skipper 
attempted to give up his own cabin, but I rebelled at 
this, and warned him against spoiling me at the outset. 
I reminded him, moreover, that I had grown accus- 
tomed to adversity in the East, and had probably many 
astony path before me, and to give me a bed of roses to 
lie upon now would but make me feel the thorns more 
keenly afterwards. My arguments prevailed, and he 
contented himself with giving me the free run of the 
ship. 

Rounding the lighthouse, our course lay to the south- 
ward, parallel to the land, which I do not think we ever 
lost sight of Verdure-clad hills skirted the shore, 
while here and there a pagoda glistening in the sun 
betokened the proximity of an isolated village. The 
country was known to be sparsely populated, and in 
such places only where a river dcbouched on the sea. 
Of actual life we saw none; no boats, nor man, nor 
beast. : 
_ The changing scene was delightful, and I did not for 
a moment regret having accepted the invitation on the 
spur of the moment. Years of experience have shown 
me that such decisions turn out, as a rule, better than 
those arrived at after the process we are pleased to call 
deliberation. We are told to “look before we leap.” 
Cui bono? when none of us can see a hair's breadth 
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into the future. Moreover, thinking over anything 
generally confuses nine men out of every ten, and the 
judgment of man, in whatsoever direction he may exercise 
it, almost invariably arrives at an erroneous decision, 
No; as far as my individual experience goes, instinct, 
viewed in the light of subsequent events, has throughout 
been safer than reasoning, while I regret not having 
acted on first impressions on several memorable and 
critical occasions. 

We continued our southward course for a time, when 
the ship’s hcad was suddenly turned due east, and we 
were evidently making for a river, For some time 
I could distinguish no opening, having but a landsman’s 
powers of observation ; but at length a fissure appeared 
in the otherwise unbroken line of mangrove forest which 
marks this coast, and ere long we were in the river that 
flows past Tavoy. I at once noticed that it was very 
much narrower than the Salween, more muddy, and 
also more rapid, cutting its way through the web of 
mangroves, that alone prevented the earth silting up 
the river and forming the usual bar at its mouth. 

_ I may, ex passant, mention a peculiarity of the seeds 
of this plant; and that is, they enjoy the power of 
germinating while still attached to the tree; the radicle, 
bursting through the covering, imbeds itself in the mud, 
and is followed in due course by the seed. 

Some species of mangroves are sweet and palatable, and 
the wood of some of them is hard enough to be in 
demand for a variety of purposes, while others are rich 
in an inferior quality of tannin. 

The generality of rivers are characterized by the 
graceful curves described by their winding course; but 
this one formed an exception, indulging in an eccentric 
abruptness, depending, of course, on the lay of the land. 

Q2 
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At one time it looked as if we were running right on 
“ to the bank ; and I was expecting to hear the familiar. 
“Let go the anchor!” when I noticed that the river 
turned sharp round to the nor’ard, Still we kept our 
course, until the bowsprit was right over the low, open 
land! Iwas on the bridge at the time, but I did not 
dare say a word to the captain, whose energies were 
concentrated on this trying and hazardous piece of 
navigation. 1 was clutching at the railing, almost 
unable to endure the suspense a moment longer, when. 
suddenly the helm was altered, the bowsprit described ~”. 
an arc of 90°, and we were steaming up a deep channel 
parallel with the shore. 

I could not help congratulating the captain on this 
thasterly piece of steering; and he acknowledged that 
he always turned his back on the river with relief, as " 
it was the worst he had to navigate in any of his 
“voyages. - 

Tavoy was one of those small stations dotted about 
the Tenasserim provinces, which we held with a handful 
of men, so as to prevent any awkward mistake as to the 
actual ownership of the country. It was now’ occupied 
by part of a Madras regiment, As evening was de- 
scending upon the scene, I saw but little of the native 
town, and still less of the military quarters, which were 
so nestled among the trees as to be for the most part 
undistinguishable. At the best it must have been a 
very dreary, isolated spot, shut out from the rest of the 
world, and offering officers and men the dubious delights 
of penal servitude. It doubtless resembled Pegu in one 
particular, the facilitics afforded for saving money, 
besides which it must, in the dry season, have been a 
veritable El Dorado to the sportsman. But then it is 
not everyone in whom dwells the spirit to go forth and 
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shoot! In the days, too, of which I am writing, men ; 
were sent out to the East at sixteen or seventeen years 
of age, and rarely acquired a musical or scientific turn, 

~.so their resources in such a place were indeed limited. 
The educational structure was built on the primitive 
model; classics and mathematics were regarded as its 
foundation, plinth, superstructure, and roof; history, 
geography, and a smattering of French, were em- 
bellishments, and music, drawing, and science, would do 
at any time! 

Here, as elsewhere, the twelve mail days in the year 
were looked forward to with longing, and their dates 

‘written ‘up in letters of gold. One mail every month! 
The present generation cannot comprehend such a state 
of affairs; neither could we understand the conditions 
obtaining in Hindustan under Clive. 

And yet in this matter, having to wait thirty days 
for each batch of news, the wind was, to some extent, 
tempered to the shorn lamb, for we had not yet arrived 
at the high-pressure age. Not only did the events of a 
year occupy less space and importance than do those of 
a month nowadays, but before the spread of steam and 
electricity half the events actually enacted never came 
to light. 

Now, on a declaration of war being ventured, millions 
are brought into the field, in lieu of thousands, and 
campaigns that formerly occupied years are (now) a 

* matter of weeks. A Revolution breaks out, and the 
entire order of Government is reversed in four and 
twenty hours, Accidents by sea and land are alarming 

in their frequency, and appalling in their magnitude ; 
murders, committed on the slightest provocation, are 
known in our furthest possessions almost ere the victims 
are cold, and are served up in various ways by a sen- 
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sational press. One by one, too, the various grades of 
the working classes are quarrelling with their bread and 
butter, set on by agitators, who cat the grain, leaving 
their sheep the husks, : 

Endless divorce cases, from the lowest rung to the 
top of the ladder, fraught with momentous and unlooked- 
_ for consequences, disfgure every newspaper. Specula- 
tion, which seems to have reached its furthest limits in 
every direction, is producing commercial panics; and 
on every side our affairs are trembling in the balance. 
Garbage is plentiful, and sensational events so uninter- 
mittent that it is surprising how editors still find the 
need of drawing on their inventive faculties ! 

If Tavoy existed at the present day under the old 
régime, few Europeans would survive the ordeal vere 
a mail or two. 

The captain was evidently not enamoured of the 
place; he took time by the “fetlock,” landed the mails 
and cargo, and made everything ready to be off early 
next morning. As soonas sufficient light dawned upon 
us we backed to that “unriver-like” bend, and were 
soon out at sca.again. Of all the places I ever stopped 
at, Tavoy remains enveloped in the most impenetrable 
haze, so far as my recollection of it is concerned. Times 
without number I have tried to conjure it up in detail ; 
but beyond fragments of buildings, a dense mass of 
vegetation, and a few natives, I can make nothing of it, - 
I fear, therefore, that the heading of this chapter may 
be taken as somewhat misleading ; it -will serve, how- 
ever, as a halting-place, before the more interesting 
portion of the trip, with which I shall take leave of the 
reader. 

What I do remember of the place is being struck with 
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as the rule is for them to come off in anything that will 
float as soon as the anchor is let go. 

. They resided but a short distance from the jetty, 
alongside which we were anchored ; and it was therefore 
all the more curious that they should be conspicuous by 
their absence. Perhaps they did not care for such 
ephemeral excitement ; what after all was a steamer 
to them as long as she landed the mail and mess- 
stores? Perhaps, too, the ordeal was too much for 
them; I mysclf knew the envy and miscry attendant 
on secing off a friend “homeward bound ;” straining 
one’s eyes after the ship that drops slowly down to the 
sea, and then returning to purgatory ! 

_ It is almost as bad as leaving home afresh, without 
the mitigating pleasures of anticipation. 

Tavoy, as a whole, apart from any individual 
characteristics which may have distinguished its town, 
certainly struck me as a spot where those native to the. 
place and “to the manner born,” might lead a very 
peaceful existence. Nature had placed within their 
reach a supply of delicious food, to be had without the 
asking. The bright green leaves of the plantain rose up 
in every direction, growing and multiplying unaided, 
besides bearing huge clusters of fruit all the year 
round, The glossy, thick-leaved Jack-fruit was also 
conspicuous; palms reared their tufted heads aloft, 
among them the much esteemed cocoa-nut, useful in 
more ways than one; there, too, the leafy tamarind 

"stood waving its pinnate foliage in the evening breeze, 
proof against the scorching rays, of the sun, even at. 
midday. 

The women, as elsewhere, sat under their houses, 
busy with the looms, on which they spun garments of 
many “colours and gorgeous design, The buffaloes 
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grazed around, enjoying a peaceful existence, until 
summoned to the periodical contest in the arena. 
They found no lack of food, and were kept at night 
in a strong enclosure, secure from the prowling tiger. . 

Rice and tobacco were the principal articles under 
cultivation, requiring little trouble and_ insignificant 
outlay of capital. 

Yes, the aborigines must have led a happy, contented 
life in such a place; while the European grumbled, 
growled, and vilified everything, after the manner of his 
kind. ; 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE MERGUI ARCHIPELAGO. 


“ Alone she sat—alone! that worn-out word, 
So idly spoken and so coldly heard ; 
Yet all the poets sing, and grief hath known, 
Of hope laid waste, knells in that word—alone |” 


ANYONE glancing at a map of the world's two hemi- 
‘spheres, cannot fail to notice that all the continents end 
in more or less pointed extremities looking due south, 
and that most of the larger islands, showing length in 
lieu of breadth, also lie nearly due north and south. 
The first half of the above remark is pointed by such. 
examples as South America, Africa, India, and the pro- 
longation from China in the direction now under notice ; 
while the latter finds expression in the larger islands of 
the West India group; also in Sumatra, Java, Flores, 
Timor, New Guinea, and many others, Any attempt 
at an explanation of this curious symmetry in the.con- 
formation of our earth would be more appropriate to a 
manual of geography; and as it would involve the 
balancing of the many theories in favour of a local or 
universal deluge, I shall not enter into it. 

The islands of the archipelago we were now approach- 
ing partook much of the same character. After a run 
of three hundred miles we came to them, a group keeping 
remarkably equidistant from the mainland, as far as 
Wellesley in the Malay Peninsula. Exceedingly beau- 
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tiful and tempting they looked, as we passed’each in 
turn; all well wooded, their shores composed, as the 
mainland, of sand and rock, but the only signs of life- 
came from a few birds flitting about the trees, and a~ 
stray turtle basking on the shore. Man had not set his 
mark on the place. 

As the steamer could not put us ashore we had to 
satisfy our curiosity by the aid of the glass. One island, 
the largest we had yet passed, was, so the captain told 
me, associated with that historical period when the . 
French and ourselves were still trying conclusions as 
to which power was to be predominant in the East. 

An opening in the side facing the mainland led to a 
sort of basin in the interior of the island, a natural dock, 
which the French found very handy for their vessels 
under repairs. The British fleet was then in pursuit of 
them, ar and probably passed in sight of this identical 
island, nevét ‘dreaming of the snug retreat within, Other- 
wise, it had gone badly with the French, who would have 
been caught in a trap; for a single British vessel would 
have sufficed to guard the entrance, until the enemy 
capitulated. 

As we surveyed each island in turn, striving in vain 
to distinguish some signs of higher animal life, and 
wondering why such beautiful spots should continue 
uninhabited, my thoughts wandered into the region of 
fancy, and pictured many things. ‘ 

So strong in me was the desire of leading a Robinson 
Crusoe kind of existence on one of them, that I must 
have given my thoughts audible expression, for I heard 
a voice beside me, “ No, you wouldn’t; and if you did 
you'd be sorry for it!” Isaw that the speaker was a 
merchant, the owner of a coasting vessel; and as he 
refused to explain his interruption, I might have con- 
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sidered it an impertinence on his part, but that his face © 


‘betrayed unwonted sadness. For two days he made no 


further allusion to the subject, and I was left to specu- 
late upon the probable cause of his emotion ; someone 
he loved, perhaps, fell overboard opposite that identical 
island into the jaws of a ravenous shark. Or maybe, a 
quarrel arose among his Lascars, who forthwith ran 
amuck, staining his decks with blood, and branding his 
good ship with an évil reputation. 

Or, if both these conjectures were erroneous, he may 
have been. driven ashore through carelessness or a 
storm, suffering thereby pecuniary loss as well as 
bodily injury. 

As usual, my speculations were all at fault. One 
evening after dinner, my fellow-passenger told me his 
tale ; and as it will serve asa warning to those of my 
readers who are given to dwelling in airy castles, besides 
affording a more specific description of the general 
characteristics of these islands than my own personal 
experience would enable me to give, I make no apology 
for reproducing it, while we are still in sight of the 


archipelago. 


He was, as I have already mentioned, a trader, the 
owner of a sailing-vessel, in which he conveyed met- 
chandise between the various ports along the coast. It 
was an independent and profitable method of doing 
business, and his Lascars were all hard-working, steady 
men. 

Sailing to amd fro past these islands, the idea of 
residing on one of them for a time, Crusoe fashion, grew 
upon him with such force, that it finally became irresis- 
tible. 

The first move in the wrong direction was landing, 
and roaming about the island—the identical one that 
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had attracted my attention two days previously—with 
one of his men. 

Not content, however, he constructed a temporary 
_ abode on the side facing the mainland, which was fitted. 
up in a rude way with some of the ship’s furniture ; and 
as nothing ever passed on that side of the island, save 

‘the mail steamer and his own vessel, he left everything 
there in perfect security, his mind occupied in thinking 
of the various essential articles which had to be taken 
out on successive trips, and eagerly looking forward to 
the time when he should take up his abode there. 

At length, everything was ready, and he determined’ 
to try the experiment during the next voyage to 
Moulmein. His men, with the customary politeness of 
natives in respect of the actions of any European, for- 
bore from questioning his intentions, which they may 
have guessed to some extent, though certainly not 7 
toto. ; 

It only remained to send for his head man, ex- 
plain the state of affairs to him, and hand over the 
care of the ship. That worthy received the charge 
without a word of surprise or remonstrance; and, 
-although he knew that he was about to commit 
a rash act, and would have given worlds to retract, 
he now felt that having shared his plans with a 
subordinate, he must go through with them at any. 
cost. = 

It was his last night on board. He tossed about in 
his cabin, picturing to himself all manner of evils and 
unknown dangers, till thoughts became dreams, and he 
enjoyed a troubled sleep. 

Next morning, however, Aurora’s harbinger dispelled 
his gloomy fears ; and he was more firmly wedded to his 
purpose than ever. 
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There was a good deal of whispering among the men, 
until one of them, acting as spokesman, endeavoured 
with native eloquence to dissuade him from his ill- 
vadvised purpose ; but he threw away this last golden 
opportunity of retiring gracefully from a most awkward 
position, and was duly landed with a gun and some 
ammunition, together with such creature comforts as 
the occasion demanded. 

After carrying the things up to the hut, the mer 
salaam’d and returned to the ship, which soon sailed out 
of sight. 

Then for the first time did he realize the significance 
of the word “solitude”: the very voice of nature seemed 
hushed, and an unearthly silence pervaded the entire 
‘scene: Returning to the hut, he lit a lamp and sank, 
into an easy-chair with his gun close at hand. Here he 
slépt for some time, being visited by the most fanciful 

' dreams, and was at length startled into consciousness by 
the falling of his shot-belt. 

When he awoke, his usual supper hour was long past; 
but unable to eat anything, he uncorked a bottle of 
beer, and the noise secmed terrific in the midst of that 
deathlike silence—everything frightened him, the cry of 
a bird, the moaning of a larger wave than usual on the 
shore. 

Next morning he busied himself about the hut, 
and tried fishing; but he could not settle down to 
any occupation. Above all, he dreaded the lonely 
evening and *the wakeful night. He-had food in 
variety and abundance, but the desire to eat was in 
abeyance. Another night of nervous anxiety: he 
kept his door securely fastened, although he knew 
that nothing was there to enter, even had it been left 
wide open. 
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His fears now took the form of savages visiting the 
island to feast, perchance, on prisoners captured in some 
recent encounter. : 

On the third night, he managed to fortify the hut ix™ 

“some measure ; loaded both his guns, and saw to his’ . 
revolver, which lay under his pillow, and which he 
grasped many times during the night, as his disordered 
imagination conjured up some visionary danger. 

The fourth day, he awoke with the same ideas upper- 
most in his mind, opened the door of his hut cautiously. 
and stole out on to the shore. 

In vain he looked all ways for a sail, half expecting 
to see a canoe full of savages down by the beach. Stand- 
ing on a lofty ledge of rock and looking down into the 
clear, deep water, he watched the fish darting to and fro ; 
and a horrible propensity to throw himself in and end 
his troubles in the bowels of a shark rushed upon him, 
It was but ephemeral; yet he turned his back on the sea, 
for fear lest it should grow upon him. 

The desire often came upon him to shout ; but weighed 
down by the silence of his surroundings, he dared not 

even speak aloud. 

But the consciousness of self-control in having resisted 
that fearful temptation had a good effect upon him, for 
he soon entered on a more peaceful and contented frame 
of mind. 

One day, he bethought him of another attempt at 
fishing, and he managed with a couple of handlines to 
catch numbers of the unsuspecting fish, when suddenly 
he saw the back fin of a shark. Either the shock caused 
by this unwelcome sight, or a tug more violent than 
usual caused him to lose his footing on the slippery 
rock, and he fell into the water. Strange coincidence! 
to have almost succumbed by accident to the fate he had 
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nearly courted by design! “Half a dozen strokes placéd 
him out of danger ; and when he looked round there was 
the shark darting about in the very place, attracted no 
“Uoubt by the commotion, Never again would he try 
fishing on that island. 

He returned to the hut and changed his wet clothes; 
and on revisiting the spot the same afternoon, found 
several sharks there, all seeking the cause of the splash, 
hoping against hope that their diligence might be re- 
warded. 

His attention was next directed to that interesting 
amphibian that visited the shore at this season for the 
purpose of depositing its eggs in the sand—the turtle. 
«°Héturned one and despatched it for the table; then 
following its footprints away from the sea, he came 
upon its eggs, pretty, waxy-looking specimens, and very 

_ good eating when properly baked. The turtle found in 
these ‘parts doubtless belonged to the ordinary edible 
species, the Chelonia virgata; a variety lacking the 
green fat found in those peculiar to the West Indies, 

_and therefore beneath the notice of an alderman. 

At last, after many days of watching and weariness, 
during which he was utterly weakened in body and 
mind, this voluntary Crusoe espied a sail on the far 
horizon over. towards Moulmein. Nearer and nearer it 
came, until he lit a huge bonfire of dry leaves and fired 
off several charges from his gun. 

All this was unnecessary, for it was his own ship 
coming back for him. The joy of the meeting between 
master and men was mutual. It seemed ages since he 
had heard the sound of a human voice; and, surrounded 
by his trustworthy Lascars, he made his first hearty 
‘meal under that roof. 

And the last; for after a stroll round the island, 
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during which he showed the men the rock from which’ 
che had fallen, they carried the chattels’ back. to. the 
ship and quitted the island for good and all. 

His men—faithful souls—unable to bear the. suspense 
any longer, had turned back for him, at the risk of in- 
curring his displeasure, before they had got half way to 
Moulmein, 

Such was the burden of his narrative, which occupied 
nearly two hours, so that it was late ere we turned in. 
Sounds issuing from the captain’s cabin proved’ unmis- 
itakably that he was in the Land of Nod; and I: ‘soon, 
joined in the melody, dreaming all manner of things: 
connected with an island,a kind of “dream within. a 
dream.” 

The captain asked me next morning what had kept 
us conversing up to so late an hour of the night, so that 
I shtewdly suspect the hum of our voices disturbed the: 
first part of his rest. 

‘T had, however, promised my fellow-passenger not to 
make any further allusion to the subject of his story. 
within his hearing, so the captain had to be content’ 
with a promise that I would entertain him therewith as. 
soon as Mr, had left the ship. 





CHAPTER XIX, 
MERGUI. 


“Tt gives me wonder, great as my content, 
To see you here before me.” 


“ Whether we shall meet again, I know not, 
Therefore our everlasting farewell take |” 


_ THE’ anchorage off Mergui is guarded by an almost 
- perpendicular rock, which in our case necessitated 
steering a point to starboard, Although destitute of, 
“even a blade of grass, this rock is extremely valuable.on - 
-account of a certain species of swallow, thousands of 
which nest there. year after year, their dwellings being 
‘the much prized edible nests, in such great demand 
among Chinese epicures, as a stock for their soups, 

They resemble those of our own species, though a trifle 
more elongated ; and are composed of a peculiar kind 
‘of gelatinous seaweed, very palatable when boiled with 
the addition of a little mixed spice, 

When the young ones are ficdged, the nests are sépa- 
‘rated from the rock, to which they were attached by a 
secretion peculiar to the bird. ; 

‘ Soup flavoured with these nests is to the Chinese 
gourmand what green turtle is to the alderman, Both 
vare expensive ; I never had the courage to ascertain the 
price of rea/ turtle, but I know that the nests fetch as 
much as £7 per pound, or, as each weighs about half an ; 
ounce, nearly 55. apiece, 
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And thus it comes about that this otherwise valueless 
‘rock rents for one thousand rupees per annum; anda 
junk annually sails for China with its precious freight. 

_ We had to keep clear of the rock, so that I had on 
that occasion no chance of examining the birds indi- 
vidually. They are little more than four inches in 
length, while their expanse of wing is nearly three times 
as much; on the back they are dark brown, which 
passes to lighter shades underneath. In ornithological 
parlance they have been christened Collocatia Esculenta, 
The fact that they are not scared away from the’ place 
by the men and boys employed in appropriating their 
nests, is presumably duc to the abstinence of the natives 
in holding their hand until the young arc on the 
wing. 

Not long after passing the rock, we anchored opposite 
the military station of Mergui, now all alive with ex- . 
citement. The smoke of the steamer had been seen 
from afar, and the residents were aware that it brought 
news—good to some, bad to others—from the dear ones 
at home. 

The scene, as we let go the anchor, was striking in 
the extreme, and transferred to canvas would have 
found favour in the eyes of the most critical scenic 
painter of the modern school. In the foreground, 
thé afore-mentioned rock, rising sheer out of the 
cerulcan blue, that sent back the rays of an almost per- 
pendicular sun, while a large opening through the rock 
resembled an irregular archway. The station of Mergui 
on clevated ground close to the sea, and backed bya 
primeval forest, was on the left; while to the right, the 
emerald isles dotted the sea southward. ea 

Although we arrived somewhat early in the afternoon, 
certain adventurous spirits came off at once, protected. 
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with pith hats and Burmese umbrellas, and were on 
deck as soon as the anchor held and the gangway had 
been lowered. 

- Very different from their apathetic brother officers 
at Tavoy, they came off in quick succession; the 
captain was besieged, and bore the ordeal bravely 
as usual, with a kind word for everyone, though dis- 
criminating withal. They buzzed round him like bees, 
after the manner of mankind in general, where the 
nectar is mostly stored, though thirsting in this case for 
news. , 

Withdrawing from the group, I looked over the stern 
into the blue water, which was clear as crystal, and saw 
‘hundreds of fish gathering about the keel, darting hither 
and thither, and glistening with all the colours of the 
rainbow as the rays of light fell upon them at different 
angles. The smaller oncs would get out of the way of 
the larger; senioves priores is the rule among the in- 
habitants of the deep. Absorbed in the contemplation 
of these creatures, that have ever interested me above 
all others, and wondering at the productiveness of these 
warm seas, and at the survival of a species always at 
war with cach other, I did not at first notice that the 
captain was speaking to me. 

He wanted to introduce me to one of the residents, 
whose name and face were equally familiar to me, and 
who turned out to be an old fellow-student, who had 
joined the Madras army and had been shunted with 
part of his regiment to this out-of-the-way place. 

Considering that those were the halcyon days ere 
jocomotion had carried the now ubiquitous British 
tourist to every nook and corner of the habitable globe, 
it was indeed a strange coincidence to encounter an old 
friend in the neighbourhood of the Mereui Archipclago, 

' R2 
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which not one out of a thousand at home had ever 
heard of; or if they had, the name had described that 
overland route across the brain, which is not uncom- 
monly followed by the subjects taught at school, 

Nowadays, of course, progress is setting its stamp 
upon all five quarters of the globe ; the beautiful names 
of Jones, Brown, Smith or “ Arry ” may be scen carved 
on the Pyramids of Egypt; on the costly marble of 
the Taj at Agra; on the Pagoda at Rangoon; and will 
ere long doubtless ornament the giant trees in “ Darkest 
“Africa,” to the astonishment of the Pigmies ! 

“Calum non animum mutant, etc... .,” and whether 
in’ his own beloved Eppiig Forest, or in a tropical 
jungle, he will ferret out nature’s gems and destroy them ; 
and in both places the course of his peregrinations 
may be traced by empty beer bottles and greasy sand- 
wich papers. 

The proprietor of an estate on the Dorset coast, 
which was laid out for the convenience af the public, 
went so far as to supply printed quotations from various, 
authors, and a special tablet for the names of visitors, 
but the latter remained black, while the rocks around 
were deeply scored in every conceivable direction. 
Such conduct can only be accounted for on the Dar- 
‘winian theory, for the bump of mischief is unquestion- 
ably more developed in the apcs than in any ‘other 
animal. 

linvariably pencil under such names “ sentenced for. 
felony to penal servitude for life!” or some equally 
agreeable sentence, which may, or may not, have’ the 
desired effect. I was likewise struck when visiting 
Stratford-on-Avon, and ¢/e house there many years ago, 
by the custodian requesting that we should notewrite 
our names, or even initials, anywhere about the room 
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fi'which the poet for all time is'said to have first seen. 
the light. - 

The injunction was doubly superfluous ; in the first 
lace, my friends and self were not in the habit of. 
publishing ourselves in this most objectionable manner ; 
and’ secondly, even if so minded, we could not have 
found a clear space for any one of our names! 

Any encounter. with a face not seen for many years,: 
is sure to touch the spring of recollection and set 
in’ motion the machinery of the past. Pacing the 
deck, we wandered once more over the well-trodden 
road of the past, recalling notable cpisodes, and con- 
jecturing where sundry of our fellow-students might 
e¥ewithen be fighting the battle of life. : 

“Just' as we had arrived at-the conclusion, not un- 
commonly held by young men in respect of themselves, 
‘that nothing on earth was good enough for us, we were 
joined by the captain, who held in his hand. an 
invitation for himself and me to dine and sleep 
yashore, 

We accepted the invitation and entrusted the missive 
to. my. friend. : 

Rather nervous as to the limited state of my ward- 
robe, and hoping that our entertainers would be the 
“reverse of hypercritical, I went ashore at the appointed 
time’in the captain’s gig, and we found a considerable 
‘patty of ladies and gentlemen already assembled to_ 
‘meet us. The dinner had evidently been got up in 
the captain's honour, and it was on a par with his 
usual thoughtfulness to get his guest included in his 
own invitation. 

To. the relief of all parties, the ceremony of intro-. 
ductions was duly accomplished, and we adjourned to 
dinner, the same ordeal as elsewhere, but reflecting in 
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this instance unbounded. credit on their Madrassee 
cook. It was undeniably a very pleasant evening, one 
of the most sociable I can look back upon. Many of 
their faces I can sce before me still, the names, alas 
have become effaced, 

One of the topics of conversation was the variety and 
profusion of orchids in the primeval forest close at 
hand; and, particularly struck by the apathy with 
which everyone seemed to mention these choicest of 
Nature's gems, I inwardly resolved to be off to the 
forest early next morning and bring back a load of the 
rarest kinds I could lay hands on. 

Waking at an early hour, I partook of some tea and 
toast, and sallied forth with my gun, which I had 
brought ashore, and—the wherewith to indulge in a 
smoke, if so inclined, 

The station was composed of a few bungalows 
built on rising ground along the sea front; behind 
which intervened a strip of cultivated land, and then 
one arrived at the edge of the mighty forest. The, 
dividing belt of open ground having been under rice, 
was now dry and hard ; and I consequently traversed 
it in a few minutes. 

As in the affairs of life generally, my eagerness 
in this instance to secure the coveted orchids had 
entirely warped my judgment ; otherwise I should *have 
taken counsel with those proficient in local topography, ~ 
and should have brought with me a couple of Burmese 
with hatchets and bamboo ladders. . 

Walking was easy enough owing to the total absence 
of undergrowth, and fairly pleasant on the springy bed 
of leaves, which had accumulated there for untold 
ages; while overhead the impenetrable lacework - of 
massive branches completely shut out the sun, leaving 
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“almost ‘indescribable gloom and darkness all, around 
me, On looking up,I could see huge branches literally 
covered with the unrivalled parasites, their colours 
exceedingly varied and delicate, and their leaves greener _ 
and more spotless than I had ever yet seen. 

There was, however, one grave fault to be found with 
all of them—they were far beyond my reach! It was 
‘horribly tantalizing; but hoping to find others at a 
lower elevation, I plunged deeper into the forest and— 
lost my way. 

I came to the conclusion that I. might fare worse if 1, 
went any further, so I turned back. 

_ T have already lost my way once in these pages, 
so I shall find it again now as quickly as’ possible. 

. Nevertheless, my wanderings to that end were far 
from pleasant. I deeply regretted not having told 
even the “bearer” whither I was going. The place 
began to have a terrible fascination for me; on that 
soft carpet, I reflected that any uncouth beast might 
creep upon me unawares; while I began to scan the 
branches now, not for orchids, but for pythons, which I 
almost fancied I could see, hanging down and survey- 
ing me with their hard, lustreless eyes. 

Nay, I refrained from firing a shot, by way of signal 
to a possible search-party, from fear of awakening such 
‘monsters from their normal state of lethargy. 

At last, after about five hours’ wandering, 1 emerged 
into a sun, which at first almost blinded me. 

My absencg was beginning to cause some anxiety 
at the house where I was staying; and at breakfast, 
which had been put off on my account, I had to make 
a clean breast of everything. ; 

I was reminded by my hostess, that, besides the 
necessity of taking natives on such an expedition, it 
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would also.-have been thore prudent to havé ‘taken a 
few grains of quinine—of which-I now swallowed five, 
at her express solicitation—before setting : foot inva 
place known to be deadly, owing to pent-up malaria, 
And this was why the orchids were left to waste ‘their 
beauties on the forest air and blush unscen ! 

‘I saw but little of the native stockade, which, if my. 
memory serves me right, stood on a kind of delta, some 
way from the European quarters. The inhabitants led 
a peaceful existence; the sea supplied them with quan: 
tities of fish, which were dried for export; the daidt 
with timber and “tuskers,” the latter very valuable for. 
their ivory. Pearls too were by no means rare, though 
not fished under any organized system. 

Some of the islands further south are, I believe, 

- several thousand fect in height and extremely volcanic ; 
but I had to refuse the only offer to sce them that was. 
‘ever made to me. A few hours after our arrival,. 
another and larger steamer put in an appearance -ex 
route to the Andamans, 
I was offered a passage ; a tempting proposition, but 
which had to be declined. 

Besides being averse to leaving my host so. abruptly, 
in short, making a convenience of him, I had‘to con 
sider the scanty state of my wardrobe—I had left nearly: 
everything at Moulmein, and the still lower ebb of. my 
funds, Pay was very small in those days, while the; 
bulk of what I received had to be remitted home 
forthwith. Fortunately the rate of exchange was then. 
about par; what my position would have been-undér 
the present abnormally low rate, I tremble to think, 

Having been thoroughly cleared out by the Mutiny, 
I found myself severely handicapped by having to sup- 
port a wife and child at home. 
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Some folks, dazzled by the brilliant prospects of the 
‘Indian Service, refuse to see the reverse side of the 
medal; but they should take into consideration the fact 
that on retirement with, say a colonel’s pension of 3652, 
6o/. is deducted towards the. Widows’ and Orphan’s 
Pensions Fund, the same amount as he has paid for 
years from his full pay. 

The accounts are never published, never go beyond. 
thé sacred precincts of the India Office, sowe must take 
it on trust, that the funds could not be maintained in 
any other way. The calculation of what an officer has 
paid at this rate for forty years, with donations, interest, 
etc, would make the mouth of many an insurance 








or the rcasons ‘already mentioned, I elected to 
return by the way I had come, and had ‘no reason to: 
regret doing so. What if I did not see the Andaman 
Islands! they were places of little or no interest. A 
‘curse seemed to have rested on them. To begin with, 
their orginal inhabitants were few and far between; 
wrétched specimens of humanity, at least morally and. 
intellectually, if not physically ; differing from any- 
thing I had been accustomed to—Cannibals! Upon 
‘this promising soil we then grafted the noblest types of 
the scum of India—mutincers, murderers and Dacoits; 
That-is to say, we focussed on one spot all that was 
worse than cannibalism, there to dream of vengeance, 
‘and pass the remainder of their lives feeding on their 
‘dire: hatred of, mankind ‘in general, and every other 
pagsion likely to convert them into incarnate devils, ten 
times worse than they had been before. Many were 
sent there because they attempted to recover their 
country from the iron rule of the usurper ; others, 
because they acted up to the teachings of their childhood. 
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Could we but form an idea of the evil passion’s which 
surged. up in the bosoms of those Asiatics torn by 
force from their own land, I believe that even Dante's 
immortal conception of thé Inferno would pale its 
ineffectual fire before that seething cauldron of pent-up 
-human rage. Before the advent of these horrors, the 
islands, even if we throw cannibalism into the balance, 
must have been infinitely better than our convict 
system has since made them. 

That such a distinct race of people should have been 
confined to these islands, part of the same chain as 
included the Nicobars, Sumatra and Java, was also 
passing strange. The researches of Prichard and 
Latham point to the origin of the various human types 
from a single pair, the differenccs being due to the ‘in- 
fluence of climate, food and a variety of other circum- 
stances; and if this was the case, the divergence of the 
Andamanese from Malay characteristics, considering 
their geographical proximity, is still more unaccount- 
able. But other ethnologists—Camper of the Dutch 
school, the originator of the facial angle test of intelli- 
gence; Blumenbach of the vertical system ; and Morton 
of American fame—incline to the belief in separate 
origins and subsequent fusion by intercommunication. 

Science has yet much to account for in this direcw 
tion. . . 

Such a late breakfast brought the time of departure 
very near, as the captain was anxious to leave as early 
as possible that afternoon. As it was, he had to account 
for several hours’ delay, and would be taken to task for 
any such unnecessarily indulgedin. We therefore took 
leave of our hospitable entertainers, and commenced the 
return voyage to Moulmein, with no other passenger on 
board than myself. He soon reminded me ofmy promise 
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regarding the merchant’s experience on the island, 
and I gratified his curiosity, narrating the facts 
much as they have been here set forth. Moulmein 
was “made” in due time; and I was heartily sorry to 
bid farewell to the captain, who had to proceed straight 
to Calcutta, whereas my steamer would follow in the 
wake of+the P/zfo ten days later. I was glad of the 
respite, being moreover in no hurry to change the clear, 
bright Salween for the muddy, depressing Hooghly, 
- with its defunct Hindoos and carrion fowl. 

Before leaving Moulmein, I consulted with my friend 
as to some suitable way of tendering my thanks to the 
captain for all the kindness and hospitality I had 
received at his hands ; and a plan was devised and car- 
‘ried out on my return to India. This, while insignifi- 
cant in intrinsic value, served as a slight souvendr of the 
time when he had done all in his power to render the 
voyage as comfortable and interesting as possible, and 
to wean me from brooding over the recent Cimmerian _ 
period of the Mutiny. For some time we corresponded, 
If he still lives, may we meet again on this side of the 
border ! 


CHAPTER XX, 
AND LAST. 


“ My pen is at the bottom of a page, 
Which being finished, here the story ends 
’Tis to be wished it had been sooner done, 
But stories somehow lengthen when beguin”: 


THE reader may mentally alter the title of this con- 

cluding chapter to “4? Last!” and if he has found my 

reminiscences dull or humdrum, he will soon have his 

_reward by closing the book and consigning it to oblivion. 
—or to Mudie’s cart ! ’ 

Nevertheless, in glancing back over the foregoing 
,Pages—a retrospect of a retrospect—I seem to. have- 
fulfilled what I undertook at the outset—even though’ 
that be little. ; 

Digressions there are, I know, “innumerable as the. 
temples in Pagan,” to borrow an old: Burmese provetb: 
and the bare outline of my story, stripped of such 
embellishments, might easily be reduced to the dimen:, 
sions of a certain celebrated signboard, which set hy 
the fame of one John Thompson. 

That worthy man, a hatter by trade, composed it 
himself as follows: “/John Thompson, tatter ; makes 
and sells hats for ready money,” under which was 
depicted a large hat. This he submitted to half a dozen 
cronies, who modified it as follows. The first thought 
the word “hatter” unnecessary, because followed by! 
the words “makes hats.” It was’ therefore struck. out. 
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The next objected to the word “ makes,” as no one, he 
argued, would care who made the hats, as long as they 
were good, That was also omitted. 

~A third found fault with the expression “sells,” as‘ no 
one imagined for a moment that he gave them away. 
* Sells,” therefore, followed the fate of its predecessors. 
Another took exception at “hats,” in consideration of 
the painting underneath. Hats was accordingly ob- 
literated, 

The fifth condemned the clause referring to ready 
money, since that was the custom of the place; while 
the sixth and last, vexed beyond measure at finding 
nothing left to erase, would have pulled the sign- 
beard down bodily, but for the remonstrances of the 
‘others. i 

“To resume the beginning of the end. 

The business in teak-wood was now drawing to a close, 
for ere long the rains would cease, and there would na 
longer be any means of floating the timber down to the 
coast on the swollen tributarics of the Salween, Few 
vessels therefore remained, and the river looked deserted 
but for an unusually large craft painted white, and 
‘therefore conspicuous in more ways than one. 

She proved, on inquiry, to be an American vessel ot 
considerable burden, chartered for the purpose of trans- 
‘portiig elephants to Bengal; and as she was anchored 
in mid-stream, we went off to watch the process of 
embarking the invaluable creatures. 

They were brought from-the shore one by one on 
stout rafts, on. which they behaved with the utmost 
decorum, evident}y in blissful ignorance of their ultimate 
destination—the ship’s hold. If they thought about it 
at’all, it was merely a case of transferring them to thé 
opposite bank of the river, a proceeding frequently 
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indulged in, The raft was then made fast to the further 
side of the ship ; and some specially constructed gear 
was next lowered from a crane on the yard arm, and 
the elephant was slung in the broad leather bands 
attached to massive chains. Being accustomed to the 
“howdah” and belly bands, no notice was taken of this : 
but as soon as they found themselves hoisted off their 
feet and suspended in mid-air, mere words would fail to 
describe their puzzled expression. 

On first rising, they trumpeted loudly, but as they 
reached greater altitudes, all power of uttering even 
a protest seemed to desert them, and anything more 
ludicrous I never beheld. 

The tackle had been made very powerful, the average 
weight of the large clephants being calculated ; but to 
guard against any possible mishap, the rafts were remowed 
as soon as the pachyderms were fairly “under weigh,” so 
that, had the worst come to the worst, they would only 
have fallen into the water and swum ashore. When clear 
of the ship’s side, they were swung round until exactly 
over the main hold, and then lowered. Sometimes a 
foot would be planted on the combings ; but a gentle 
tap from a capstan bar soon removed the impediment, 
and the leviathan disappeared below, there to be cabin’d, 
crib’d, confined, and cre long tossed about in the Bay 
of Bengal. I forget the cxact number shipped of this- 
occasion ; but believe it was not far short of ninety, all ~ 
fine, large animals, very different to anything ever seen 
in this country, not excepting the late lamented “ Jumbo.” 

It was impossible not to think of the pitiable con- 
dition of these poor beasts, should anything like bad 
weather overtake the ship out at sea: while the con- 
‘dition of the hold must have been anything but savoury 
at the best of times; and indced the effluvia arising 
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thence during the process of embarking robbed me’ of 
all desire to inspect their quarters. : 

They were, F believe, arranged in rows, a position in 
which they could afford each other some support during 
the varied movements of the ship; while they were 
further helped through the ordeal by their great stability 
in circumference of legs and feet, and the long, pre- 
hensile trunks, with which they could hold on to any 
convenient stanchions. 

Indeed, on inquiring soon after our arrival at Calcutta, 
we learnt that they had all arrived safely and in good 
condition, so that they must be far better sailors than 
horses. Anything like mutiny in the hold might have led 
to-serious consequences, considering that each animal 
was ten feet high, weighed about five tons, and possessed 
strength centred, according to Cuvier, in 40,000 muscles 
with a distinct or combined action, according to circum- 
stances! Well, a panic ensuing among these monsters 
in the hold, numbering from fifty to ninety, would have 
been a scene of indescribable terror, besides probably 
occasioning the foundering of the ship and the loss of 
something between 12,000/. and 22,000/, in cargo alone, 
the average commercial value, of such elephants being 
2502. apiece. 

When that widespread epidemic of elephant-mania 
broke out in England some years ago on account of 
“ Jumbo,” who does not remember the sickening details 
of the ridiculous offerings at his shrine, and the no less 
idiotic fuss made over the paraphernalia for removing 
one such animal a few miles by land! Why, his 
“mahout ” would have ridden him from the Zoo to the 
Docks in an hour at dead of night, and then walked 
him on board! Such things are managed differently in 
the East. 
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The process’ of embarking: the elephants had such a 
‘fascination for me, that I should, if alone, in all proba- 
bility have remained on board for the fest of the day, 
My. friend, however, felt the pangs of hunger apd° 
insisted on returning. Dear old fellow! after nearly 
completing his career in. India, without. even the 
semblance of illness, he slipped from some vehicle and 
thereby contracted a troublesome malady which soon 
carried him off. He was a good husband, father, frlend, 
and doctor, regretted by all who knew him: and Lhe 
many atime stood by his grave near Cheltenham : 
thought of the pleasant times we had spent together in 
far-off climes, this trip in particular. 

The distance intervening between Moulmein and the 
sea had already displayed to our admiring gaze some of 
the beauties of the well-wooded banks of the Salween ; 
but an excellent opportunity now presented itself for 
exploring further up. 

The Commissioner being about to start an inspection 
duty in his steam yacht, and very sensibly preferring 
company to solitude, organized a picnic party, in” 
which I had the honour to be included. The affair was 
to be a kind of picnic by land and water, affording time 
to land at various places, with the performance of cers 
tain official duties, thus combining business with pleasure. 

The commissariat devolved on the chief’s wife, and, 
with the assistance of a native cook, certainty. ac; 
quitted herself admirably—such mulligatawny, and 
such salads! The scene on either side, as the. river 
gradually narrowed, was very beautiful. From’ the 
weoded heights in the background, a bright pagoda 
peeped out here and there among vegetation more pro- 
fuse and luxuriant than any I had ever seen since my 
journey on the Pegu river. 
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We visited several of the villages, which were very 
neat and built, as usual, on piles; but we soon dis-- 
covered that distance lent enchantment to the view, and 
that a closer acquaintance brought us in contact with a 
formidable amalgamation of odours, not of the eau-de- 
Cologne order, a milange of Jack-fruit, mango, and that 
curious native delicacy, to which I alluded in a former 
chapter, and which consists for the most part of fish not 
remarkable for its freshness ! 

While their houses were canopied with the thickest ot 
foliage, the space around was kept clear of anything 
like undergrowth. Only a few bamboos were allowed 
to grow in each clump, about which a man could thread 
his way with ease. The survivors were consequently of 
large: size—the largest I ever came across—the speci- 
mens cut for us as souvenirs measuring nine inches in 
diameter, Three joints of such a one I took back to 
Calcutta, one of which I had prettily carved for a 
present, while the others served as wine-coolers. The 
price asked by the natives for a bamboo sixty or 
seventy feet in length, including the cost of cutting up, 
was not exorbitant, amounting to about four annas, or . 
sixpence. The dexterity with which it was levelled 
and cut up was almost uncqualled, reminding one~— 
ghastly reminiscence !—of the manner in which a 
Ghoorka handled his Zookerie, when cutting off the 
heads of his prisoners. I once witnessed thirty severed 
ina ‘row ; and there was no keeping the bloodthirsty 
little demons from so disposing of their captives, 

The Jack-fruit and plantain both revelled in that 
fertile soil, attaining to a large size; but as for the 
mango—oh, what a falling off was there! not off the 
trees, but in point of size and flavour. The ubiquitous 
crow of course abounded ; paroquets flew away uttering 
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discordant shrieks ; and squirrcls gambolled from. bough 
to bough, riinning up and down the stems spiral wise... 

Extremely picturesque were the costumes of the men 
and women squatting about in front of their dwellings, 
and especially the artistic way in which the latter coiled 
their jet-black hair and embellished it with flowers of a 
waxy appearance. 

: It certainly occurred to me that here, of all places on 
carth, the inhabitants ought to be happy and contented ; 
nature had lavished her choicest gifts on them in-such 
profusion, leaving them but little in the way of arduous 
occupation. Perhaps they were happy ; they certainly: 

“seemed so, for all were well dressed, and I do not 
remember secing a single begs And, from a know- 
ledge of both, I should say that such simple villagers 
have a much better chance of present and future happi- 
ness than the inhabitants of some of our own villages, 
where for the most part the Christian virtues seem con- 
spicuous by thcir absence. 

Living in one for seven years in a private capacity, 
my services, in virtue of my profession, were neverthe- 
less very frequently asked for and given, and I conse- 
quently saw a great deal of their inner life, which #ften 
startled and shocked me. : 

With all respect to General Booth, “ Darkest Eng- 
land” exists in the rural districts, and not in Léhden, 
-where are centred the wealth, entcrprisc, benevolence 
and clerical power of the land. The country, on the 
other hand, remains in the shadow of d&ath ; and-there. 
stands the vineyard that requires labourcrs, who work 
to please their Master, and not merely for the loaves and: 
fishes ! 

The party consisted of three or four married couples; 
a young unmarried lady and myself, a grass-widow : 
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some: eighteen months’ standing. - Naturally, we two, 
were thrown together during the day, and just as, 
naturally we were accused of flirting. It was therefore 
with extreme concern that I attended to. my torch, 
remembering my mishap in the same neighbourhood 
on a former occasion, as we presently explored some 
very pretty caves, which, for a reason which geologists 
“may be able to explain, especially abound on the right 
~bank. , 

This time, I reflected I was not alone, and if my 
torch were to go out, of course no one would believe 
that it was the result of accident. So at Icast I con- 
cluded, mindful of the proverbial charity that folks at 
é. indulge in when criticizing their neighbours’ 
proceedings. 

- After lunch on the yacht, temptingly laid out and 
.thoroughly appreciated, the boat’s head was turned, and 
we quietly steamed down to Moulmcin. The day was 

full of interest from start to finish, and everyone 
thoroughly enjoyed it. 

Something of the old schoolboy sensation, when his 
fleeting . holidays are drawing to a close, stole over me 
as our steamer turncd up a few days later to convey us 

~back to a land associated with so many painful 

> memories, Before the Mutiny, I could count my friends 
by stores ; now most of them had perished, slaughtered 
with few exceptions by their own men in whom they 
reposed such blind and ill-requited confidence. Many 
ofthe old latdmarks of the service were also to be 
swept away, and new ones set up in their place. 

.. The prospect was uninviting to a degree; but as I 

could not afford to cut the painter for good and all, I 

had to make the best of a bad bargain. At any rate, 

.we were, under our old masters, content and happy, 
$2 
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and should have been prosperous as well, but for an 
event, for which those at home were more to blame 
than the people on the spot. 

What were the chances of improvement now, with 
more home interference on the part of those who 
knew. not the East? Time alone could show! I had 
certainly enjoyed mysclf, and in some measure my 
Burmese trip had done me good ; but now the reaction 
was setting in, and I began to question whether it 
would not have been better after all to have stayed on 
the spot and lived down the disagreeables. Hard 
work is without a doubt the best: panacea for all 
manner of troubles; and not, as so many aver, an 
unceasing round of plcasure and fictitious excitement. 

My feelings had partaken very much of the same 
character as those of a party of young children I omce 
upon a time escorted to their first scaside holiday, 
and then brought back after a month’s enjoyment of 
the indescribable delights which any of our watering 
places afford such juveniles. Going, they were all 
sunshine and excitement, never ceasing to prattle about 
their coming cxcursions and amusements, and even 
setting the other occupants of the carriage in a roar of 
laughter by their ingenuous attempts to pronounce ‘the 
dreadful Welsh names of the stations through mpich 
we passed. 

Very different was the return journcy ; all was dark: 
without and sad within; hardly a word spoken from 
beginning to end ; stations unnoticed and uncared for, 
and even the “ goodies” eaten in silence. 

And I felt sad too at the prospect of returning to 
India. For a time, I was diverted by the fatiguing 
process of packing ; though it was only by the aid ofa 
zealous and painstaking domestic, who ignored the 
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mosquitves and the exertion, that I finally succeeded in 
stowing away all the vases, teapots, cups and saucers, 
heathen gods and goddesses, bamboos, etc., regretting 
the while that I had ever been prevailed upon to buy 
them. I was therefore not sorry at having failed to 
secure a couple of Pegu ponies for transmission to 
India. Their price alone—Rs. 309 for an animal that 
formerly cost one-tenth of that price—placed me out of 
the ring; and the trouble an] expenses attendant on 
the transport of live stock must have been considerable. 
As aspeculation, it might have answered ; but whatever | 
gifts Nature may have lavished broadcast upon me, the 
bump of “ barter” was only developed in a very rudi- 
mentary state. After packing came the still more 
painful operation of leave-taking, and we were soon 
steaming down the river for the last time. Several 
handkerchiefs waving from a verandah grew less dis- 
dinct, until a bend in the stream hid them from view. 
We were taken back by the same adventurous, 
independent captain, a buoyant person of the Mark 
Tapley order, who gave us one more proof of his+ 
undeniable force of will. We had reached the Sand 
Heads, about a hundred and twenty miles from 
Calcutta, when a dispute arose as to whether we should 
be up in time to land that evening. Two circumstances 
militated strongly against us, the strength of the outward 
current and the rule that forbade any navigation after — 
sunset among the shipping that lay off the town. But 
the captain swdre he would be ashore in time to dine 
with his wife; and he kept his word. The wheels 
revolved faster, the wave of cleavage rose higher ; and 
the inquiries of the engineer were ever met with “Give 
her as much more as you can!” Asthe daylight began 
to ebb, the smell of fire was distinctly perceptible, and 
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smoke was issuing from various chinks.. A number of 
‘Lascars too might be seen emptying buckets over the 
deck. Still the captain kept his course; and at last, 
the observed of all observers, we passed the shipping 
and reached our moorings, and were at rest. 

T took a boat and went ashore, and Chaos came 
again! 
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A capitat handbook for Students. % 

“ We thoroughly cotmend his hook to all whom it may concern, and chiefly to the 
proprietors of the popular journals and magazines which, for cheapness rather than 
for art's sake, employ any of the numerous processes which ate now in vogue."— 
Athenaeum, 

“Let us conclude with onc of the axioms ina fascinating volume: ‘ Bean artist 
first, and an illustrator afterwards.’ Spectator. 

“<The Art of Illustration ’ is a brightly written aecount, by a man who has hat 
Jarge experience of the ways in which hooks and newspapers are illustrated nowadays. 
, + « Asa collection of typical itlustrations by artists of the day, Mr Blackburn's book 
is very attractive,” —The Times. z 

«Mr Blackbuen explains the processes—linc, halt-tone, and so forth—exemplifying 
each by the drawings of artists more or less skilled in the modern work of illustra- 
tion. They are well chosen as a whole, to show the possibilities of processavork in 
trained hands.”—Satw day Review. 

“‘Mr Blackburn's volume should be very welcome to Artists, editors, and pub, 
lishers."—The Artist. ‘ - 

‘CA most useful book.”-- Studio. 
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£, BONAVIA, M.D., Brigade-Surgeon, Indian Medical Service. 
The Cultivated Oranges and Lemons of India and Ceylon. Demy 

8vo, with oblong Atlas volume of Plates, 2 yols., 30s. 

“The amount of labour and research that Dr Bonavia must have expénded on these 
volumes would be very difficult to estimate, and it is to be hoped that he will be 
repaid, to some extert at least, by the recognition of his work by those who are 
interested in promoting the internal industries of India."—-Home News. 

“Dr Bonavia seems to have so thoroughly exhausted research futo the why and 
wherefore of oranges and Jemons, that there can be but little left for the most 
enthustastic admirer of this delicious fruit to find out about it. Plunging into Dr 
Bonavia’s pages we arc at once astonished at the variety of his subject and the wide 
field there’ is for resoarch in an everyday topic. Dr Bonavia has given a very full 
Appendix, in which may be found a few excellent recipes for confiturea made from 
oranges and ‘lemons,”"—The Pioneer. 

R. BRAITHWAITE, M.D., F.LS., &. 

The Sphagnacew, or Peat Mosses 8f Europe and North America, 
ThHustrated with 29 plates, coloured by hand, imp. 8vo, 25, 

* “AN musoologista will be delighted to hail the appearance of this im- 

portant work . . . Never before has our native moss-flora been so carefully 

igured and described, and that by an acknowledged authority on the subject.” 

—Seience Gossip, =" 

‘*Mosses, perhaps, receive about as little attention from botanists as any 
class gf plants, and considering how admirably mosses lend themselves to tha, 
collector's purposes, this is very remarkable. Something may he due to the 
minuteness of the size of many of tho species, and something perhaps to the 
difficulties inherent in the systematic treatment of these plants ; but we fancy 
the chief cause of comparative neglect with which they are treated is to be 
sought in the want of a good illustrated English treatise upon thom. In the 
work which is now before us, Dr Braithwaite aims at placing the British 
mosses on the same vantage-ground as the more favoured classes of the vege- 
table kingdom ; anil judging from the sample lately issued, ho will aucered in 
his endeavours.”—Populur Science Review. 

“TOM BOWLING.” 

Book of Knots (The).- Illustrated by 172 Exam les, showing ‘the 
manner of making every Knot, Tie, and” Splice. By “Tom 
Bow1inc.” Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Etited by JAMES BURROWS. 

Byron Birthday Book. 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

A bandsome hook, : 
B. CARRINGION, M.D., F.RS. 

British Hepatice. Containing Desc ms and Figures of the Native 
Spe@ies of fungermannia, Marchantia, and Anthoceros. With plates 
coloured by hand. Imp. 8vo, Parts 1 to 4, all published per set, 155. - 

S. WELLS WILLIAMS, LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language 
es and Literature at Yale College. 

China—The Middle Kingdom. A Survey of the Geography, Govern- 
ment, Literature, Social Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire 
ahd its Inhabitants. Revised Edition, with 74 Illustrations and a 
New Map of the Empire. 2 yols., demy 8vo, 42s. 

“The work now before us ia second to nono in thoroughness, comprehenaiveness, 


and ail the tokens of accuracy of which an ‘vutside barbarian’ can take cognisance.” 
—A. P. Peapopy. 
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i SURGEON-MAJOR L. A. WADDELL, ALB. 


The Buddhism of Tibet. With its Mystic Cults, Symbolism, and’ 
Mythology, and in its relation to Indian Buddhism, with over 200 
Ilfustrations, Demy 8vo, 600 pp., 31s. 6d, 

Synorst: or CONTENTS ;—Introductory.. Historical—Changes in Primi- 
tive Buddhism leading to Lamaism—Ri.e, Development, and Spread of 
Lamaigm —T'he Sects of Lamaism. Doctrinat—Mctaphysical Sources of the 
Doetrine-—The Doctrine and its Morality—Scriptures and Literature, Mon- 

stie —The Order of Lamas—Daily Life and Routine—Hierarchy and Rein- 
te Lamas. Buildings—Monasteries --Temples and Cathedral—Shrines 
(and Relies and Pilgrims}. Mythology «mt Gods—Pantheon and Tinages— 
Sacred Symbols and Charms. Ritual and Soreery—Worship and Ritual—~ 
Astrology and Divination—Sorcery and Necromancy. Festivals and Plays— 
Festivals and Holidays—Mysic Plays aud Masquerades and Sacred Plays. 

+ Popular Lamaism—Domestic and Popular Lamaism, A ppendiccs—Chrono- 

logical 'lable—DBibliography—Index. 

“Py far the most important mass of original materials contributed to this 
recondite stiady.’ —The Times. 

“Dr Waddell deals with the whole subject in a most exhaustive manner, 
and gives a clear insight into the structure, prominent features, and cults of 
the system ; and to diseutangle the carly history of Lamaism from the chaotic 
growth of fable which hay invested it, most of the chief internal movements 
of Lamaism are now for the first time presented in an intelligible and syste- 
mutic form. The work is a valuable addition to the long series that have’ 
preceded it, and is emiched by numerous ilustrations, mostly from originals 
brought from Lhasa, and from photographs by the author, while it is fally 
indexed, and is provided with a, chronological table and bibliography.” 
Liverpool Courier, 

4 book of exceptional interest.”—-Glasgow Herald. 

*©A learned and claborate work, likely for sume time to come to be a 
sourec of reference to all who seck information about Lamaism. . . . Tu 
the appendix will be found a chronological table of Tibetan events, and a 
bibliography of the best literate bearing on Lamaism, There is also an 
excellent index, and the numerous illustrations are certainly oue of the dis- 
tinctive features of the hook.” ing Poot, 

“Cannot fail to arouse - 















liveliest interest. The author of this excel- 
Jently proluced, handsomely illustrated volume of ucarly six lrundred pages 
has evidently spared no pains in prosecuting his studies. . The hook 
is one of exceptional value, and will attract all those readers who take an 
int :rest in the old religions of the far East.”—Publishers’ Circular, 

‘<The author is one of fow Europeans who have entered the territory of the Grand 
Lama, and apent several years in studying the aetunlities of Lanviisn as explained by 
Lomas. A Leuma'st temple with its frtings was purehasrd, and the ofeiatin& priesta 
expluined in futi detail ihe symbolism ant the ritos as they proceaded. Oiler temples 
and monaalerica were visited and Lamas employed for copying manuscripts, and~ 

for texts bearing upon tae author's researches. Enjoying special facilitles 
ting the yeserve of Tibetan ritual, and obtaining direct from Lhasa and 
6 Most of the objects an 1 explanatory material needed, much information, 
tnod on Lamaisr theory ani practice whieh is altogether new.” 

* The internal developinen's and movenients of Lamaism are now for the firat time 
presented in an intelligible and systematic form, Details of the priacipal ritor, mystic 
and other deep-rooted demon worship and dirk soreery. the religious Plays and 
Festivals, aco given fully.” 


With numerous illustrations from originals brought from Lhasa, 
and from photographs by the author. 
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AL, C. COOKE, M. 


¥* For fuller notices of Dr Cooke’s w 
A Plain and Easy Account of. 
Fifth Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 6s. 
Ryst, Smut, Mildew, and Mould. 
Tlustrated with 269 Coloured Figures by J- E. 
ition, Revised and Enlarged, - with Appendix of 





The British Fung’ 
Plates of 4o Species. 


Microscopic Fungi. 
Sowerby. Fisth 
New Species, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Handbook of British Hepat! 
of the Indigenous 
‘Anthoceros, illustrated. 














Lizards, 
Great Britain. 








New and Rev 








A., LL.D. 
4 ace under Scientifle, pp. 29, 36, 
With Coloured 





‘An Introduction to the Study of 


ez, Containing Descriptions and Figures 

Species of Marchantia, Jungermannia, Riccia, and 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Our Reptiles and Batrachians. 
Snakes, Newts, Toad. 


Account of the 
indigenous to 






A Plain and ‘Eas 
Frogs, and Tortots 


"1 Edition. With Original Coloured 


Pictures of every species, and numerous woodcuts, crown 8vo, 


6s. 


F.C. DANVERS. 


Report to the 


and Evora. 


REE. ALJ. PD. POR: 


Secretary of Stat 
Portuguese Records relating 
the Archivo da Torre de Tombo, 
Royal 8vo, sewed, 63. nel. 


SEY, B.D KC, 2.0.0, 


e for India in Council on the 


to the East Indies, contained in 
and the Public Libraries at Lisbon 


Pcrtuguese Discoveries, Dependencies, and Missions in Asia and 


Africa, with Maps. 


Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


CONrEents. 


Book 1. 
Introductory. 
‘Pho Portuguese in Exrone and Asia, 
Portugal ant the Portuguese, 
Portuguese Discoveries in the Fifteenth 
Gentury. 
Portugnese Conquests of India ia the 
Sixtennth Century. 
‘Pho Portugnese Enipire in ho Sixtoenth 
Centary, 
Hook IL, 
‘The Portuguese Missions in 
India, 
Early History of the Chareh in fud 
First Meoting of the Portuguese 





Southern 








SyTians, 
Pion of the Puringnese Missions. 
‘The Riss of ths Jesui 
‘Tha Jesuits in Portugal. 
Sc Francis Xavier's Mi 
. Subsequent Missions 
Century. e 
Book Iff. 
‘The Subjuzation of the Sy an Chareh. 
Roman Ciaim of Suprem! 
First attempt, by the Fra 
Secon | Attempt, by the Jesui 
Tha Struggie against Rome. 





jon in India, 
in the Nixtesnth 












Rook IL, —continued 
‘The Archbishop of Goa. 

ne Synod of Diamper. 
‘Tho ‘Triumph of Rome. 


Book 1V. 

Subsequent Missions in Southern India, 

vith special reference to the Syrians. 

jt jon of Mission of Goa, 

‘ne Madura M on. 

Portnzuese Missions iu the Carnatic. 

Syrian Christians in the Seveateonth 
sentury. 

jan Christians in 











the Eighteenth 





Book V. 

‘The Portnguese Missions, with special 
yeferenes to Modern Missionary 
offorte in South Tudia. - 

‘The First Protestint Mission in South 
India. % 

English Missions to the Syrians 1890-16 

lish. Missions and the Syrian 

jane.” 

uiption and ils Results. 

‘at of the Syrian Christians. 

‘alot the Komish Missions in 
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Notes n the Principal 


Crown 8vo, 3s..6d. 


C. Le EASTLAKE. 


1 Pictures in the Royal Gallery at Venice. ° 


VER Y REV. FREDERICK W. PARRAR, D.D., FE RS. 
(Archdeacon of Westminster). 


Words of Truth and Wisdom, by Ver 
D.D., F.R.S. Crown 8yo, gilt top, 


Christian Statesmanship. 

Legislative Duties. 

The Use of Gifts and Oppor- 
tunities. 

The Brotherhood of Man 

Energy of Christian Service. 

Christianity and tho Human 


Race. 
Christianity and Individual. 
‘The Victories of Christianity. 
TheChristian Remedyagainst 
the Frailties of Life. 
Prayer, the Antidote 
Sorrow. 


ot 


“In theological views he might be described as star 
party and the Broad Church ; 
is stperabandant: fertility, and 
unique position in the theologics 


Century. 


GENERAL GORDON, C.B. 


Events in the Taeping Rebellion, 
General Gordon, C.B. 
Introduction, and: Not 


of Chinese Gordon,” 


“The publication of this volume com: 
narrative of General Gordon’a eventful 1 


Guardian, 


“Thera is no doubt that a wide ci 


5s. 
CON'TEN 

‘Tho Conquest over Temp- 
tation, 

‘Too Late. 

The Souls of the Departed. 

What Heaven is, 

No Discharge in the War 
against Sin, 

The Dead which. die in the 


Lord. 
The Resurrection of the 
‘The Blighted Lite. 


Wisdom and Knowledge. 
‘The Voice of History. 








ut his knowledge, 


ry Rev. 


Frederick W. Farrar, 


The Monks. 

The Karly Franciscans, 

‘The Hermits. 

The Missionaries, 

The Martyrs. 

Seneca. 

Seneca and St Paul. 

Gallio and §¢ Paul, 

Roman Society in the days 
of St Paul, 

Sanskrit. 

Greek and Hebrew. 

Aryan Migrations. 

Words, 


nding between the Evangelical 
coloured by a poetic temperament, 
eloytent luxuriance of style, have gained 
al thought of the last twenty years,” —Celebrities of the 


for him 4 


being Reprints of MSS. copied by 
., in his own handwriting ; with Monograph, 


es, by A. Egmont Hake, Author of “ The Story 
With Portrait and Map, demy 8vo, 18s, 





pletes what may bo called the personal 
ife tokf in his own words."—Afanchester 


lo of raatora will Hke to read tha story in the 


very words of the gallant lnader of tho‘ Ever Victorious Army. "—D wily Graphic, 


A handy book of reference. 


Companion te the Writing Desk; or, How to Address, 
End Letters to Titled and Official Personages. 
Table of Precedence, copious List of 
position anel Punctuation, Instructions 


32mo, Ts. 


Begin, and 
Together wjth a 


Abbreviations, Rules for Com- 
on Preparing for the Press, &e. 


A usefal manual which should be in every offer. 


BARON ©. CPIER. 


The Animal Kingdom, with considerable Additions by W. B. Carpenter, 


M.D., F.R.S., and f. O. Westwood, FL] 
with 500 Engravings on Woot ane 


ais. 


+S. New Edition, Ilustrated 
1 36 Coloured Plates, imp. 8vo, 
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M. GRIFFITH. 


India’s Princes, short Life Sketches of the Native Rulers of India, 
with 47 full-page Illustrations. Demy 4to, gilt top, 21s. 

‘The contents are arrangsd in the following order:—Tue PuNsavs—H.#. The 
Maharaja of Cashmore, H.H. The Maharaja of Patiala, H.H. The Mabaraja of Kapur- 
thelia, Rasrurawa—The Maharaja of Ouidpur, The Maharaja of Jeypore, The Maha- 
raja of Jodhpur, The Maharaja of Uwar, The Maharaja of Bburtpur. Cunteat. Ixura 

. LEH. The Maharaja Holkar of Indore, H.Ii. The Mahsraja Scindia of Gwalior, HH. 
Tho Begum of Bhopal, Tas Bowoay Puestosncy—H,H, The Gatkwar of Baroda, 11.1. 
‘Phe Reo of Cutch, Ht. Tho Raja of Kolhapur, &.H, The Nawab of Juarrghadd. I I. 
‘the Thakore Sahib of Bhavnagar, H.W. The Thakoro Sabib of Dhangadra, HH. -Tha 
Tuakoro Sahib of Morvi, HH, The Thakore Sahib of Gondat. Sournean Iora—IL I. 
The Nizam of Hyderabad, HH. The Muharaja of Mysore, H.II, The Maharaja of 
Travancore, &c. 

“CA handsome volume, containing @ series of photographie portraits and locat views 
with accompanying letterprosa, giving biographical and political details, carefully com 
pled and attractively presented.” —Times. 


GEORGE GRESSWELL. 


The Diseases and Disorders of the Ox. Sccontl Edition, demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d, pi 


“This is perkaps one of the best of the popular books on the subjegt which har 
been published in recent years, and demonstrates in a most unmistakable manner 

‘groat advance that has been made in Bovine and Ovine Pathology since the days 
ot Yountt, . . . To medical men who desire to know somothing ‘of the disorders: 
of auch an important. animal—spcaking hygienically—as the Ox, the work can ho 
vecommended,”-—The Lancet. 





C. HAMILTON. . 


Hedaya or Guide, a Commentary on the Mussulman Laws. 
Second Edition, with Preface and Index by S. G. Grady, 8v0, 358 


‘The great Law-Book of India, and one of the most important monuments of Mussul- 
man logislation in existenos. —* ‘. 

‘© A work of very high autbority in all Moslem countries. Tt discusses most of the 
aubjects mentioned in the Koran and Sonna,”—MILt 8 Mohamwedanism. 

* & valuable work," —ALLTBONE, 


JOSEPH HAYDN. 


Book of Dignities, containing lists of the Official Personages of the 
British Empire, Civil, Diplomatic, Herakdic, Judicial, Ecclesiastical, 
Municipal, Naval, and Military, from the Larlicst Periods to the 
Present Time, together with the Sovereigns and Rulers of the World 
from the Foundation of their respective States ;" the Orders of 
Knighthood of the United Kingdom and India, and numerous other 

, + lists. Founded on Beatson’s ‘Political Index ” (1806). Remodelled 

_ and brought down to 1851 by the late Joseph Haydn. Coh- 

tinued to the Present Time, with numerous additional lists, 

and an Index to the entire Work, by Horace Ockerby, 
Solicitor of the-Supreme Court. Demy 8vo, 25s. 


«The most compete official directory in existence, containing about 1,300 differerit 
lists.” —Times. . 

‘Phe value of auch a book can harily be overrated.” —Saturday Review. 

+4 perfect monument. of patient labour and research, and invaluable for many 
purposes of reterence.”—Truth. ‘ 

‘eThis valuable work has cost its editor, Mr Horaco Ockerby, n great deal of labour, 
and does infinite credit to his research and industry."—World. 
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Kev. H. R. HAIWVETS, M.A., Author of “ Music and Morals.” 


Sir Morell Mackenzie, Physician and Operator, a Memoir, compiled 
and edited from Private Papers and Personal Reminiscences. New 
Edition, with Portrait and copy of Autograph Letter from the (Queen, 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





By « 
CONTENTS. 

Family Tree. Private Practice. ‘The Respite. 

Surroundings, Leisure Hours, ‘The Lust Voyage. 

Boyhood. ‘The Emperor. Last Glimps 

A Vocation, The German Doctors. The End, 

‘The Throat Hospital. Tho Bonk, 


“Mr Fawcis weites not only fearlessly, but w 
He is oveasionally eloquent, and even pathetic. In all that he says we perecive a 
transparent, honesty and singleucss of purp2se.”—Seturday Review. 

“A deeply interesting book, and one whieh challenges in a most striking and fear. 
Jens manner the storn verdict which Sir Moroll's dwn profession so generally passed 
upon hia conduct before and after the death of his iliustrious patlent the Emperor. . . 
Tho volume is full of absolutely interesting dotails, many among them new."—Duily 
Telegraph. 


h remar‘able freshness ant vigour. 

















HOWARD HENSMAN, Special Correspondent of the  Piokeer”- 
(AUahabad) and the § Daily News” (London). 


The Afgaan War, 1879-80. Being a complete Narrative of the Capture 
of Cabul, the Sicge of Sherpur, the Battle of Ahmed Khel, the March 
to Candahar, and the defeat of Ayub Khan. With Maps, demy 8va, 
ais . 


“Sir Frodorick Roberts sayr of the tetters hore published in a collected form that 
‘nothing could bo more accurate or graphic.’ As to accuracy no one can be a more 
competent judge than Sir Frederick, and his testimony stamps the bovl before us as 
constituting especially trustworthy material for history. Of much that ho relatos. Me 
Hensman was an oye-witness; of the rest he war informed by eye-witnesses tmmcdi- 
ately after the occurrence of the events recorded, There could, thereforo, be little doubt 
as to the facts mentioned, Credibility might be concurrent with incorrect deductions, 
but we are assured by Sir Prederick Roberts that Mr Hensman’s accuracy is complete 
tn all respects, Mr Heneman enjoye | singular advantages during the first part of the 
war, for he was the only special correspondent who accompaniod the forea which 
marched out of Ali Kheyl in September 1879, Ono of the most interesting portions of 
the book is that which describes the march of Sir Frederick Roberta from Cahul 10 
Jandabar. Too doscription of tho Maiwand disaster is given with combined clearners, 
simplicity, and power, and will be read with the utmost interest, Indeed, the hook is 
in every respect interesting and well written, and reflects the greatoxt ercdit on the 
author.”—- Atheneum; 

















SIR JOHN F. W. HERSCHEL, Burt., K.H., & 
the Institute of France, &. 


Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects. New Edition, crown 8vo, 
6s. 

“We are reminded of the rapid progress mite by science within the last quarter of 
a century by the pabtication of a new edition of Sir John Ierschel’s Popular Lectures 
on Seienlif! Subjects, In 1861, spectrum analysis, as applied to the heavenly bodies, 
was referred to ag a possibility ; now it is not only an accomplished fact, but the 
analysis of the ages contained in the sun has led to the discovery of one of them, 
hetiam, upon the earth. Some of the lectures, such as that on light, are practically 
popular treatises ou the particular subject to which they refer, and can be read with 
advantage even by advanced students."—The Wext minster Revie, 
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KEV. 1. P. HUGHES. 

Dictionary of Islam. Being a Cyclopedia of the Doctrines, Rites, 
Ceremonies, and Customs, together with the Technical and Theotogical 
Terms of the Muhammadan Religion. | With niancrous Tlustrations, 
royal 8yo, £2. 

2 Such 2 work aa this has long been needed, and it would be hurd to find apy one 

vetter qualified tu prepare it than Mr Hughes.’ [is ‘Notes on Muhammadanisw,’ of 

which two editions have appeared, bi proved decidedly useful to students of lslaw, 
especially in India, and his long [amiliarity with the tenets and customs of Moslems 
has placed him in the best possible position for deciding what is necessary and what 
superfluous in a * Dictionary of islam.’ 3 usual method is to begin an article with 

tho toxt iu the Koran relating to the sabject, then to add the traditions bearing upon i, 

and to conclude with the cominents of tho Mohammedan scholiasts and the criticisms 

of Western scholars. Such a method, while involving an infinity of Inbour, produces 
the best results in point of accuracy and comprebensivoness, The dificult task of 
compiling a dictionary of so vast a subject as Islam, with ils many sects, its saints, 

Ichalife, ascotios, and dervishes, its festivals, ritual, and sacred placer, the dross, 

manners, and customs of its professors, its commentators, technical terms, science of 

tradition’ and interpretation, its superstitions, magic, and astrology, its theoretical 
doctrines and actual practices, hus been accomplished with singular success; and the 
dictionary will have its place among the standard works of reference in every library 
that professes to tale account of the religion whieh govorns the lives of forty millions 
* of the Queen’s subjects. The articles on + Marriage,’ * Women,’ ‘ Wives,’ ‘ Slavery,” 

+ Tradition,’ ‘Sufi,’ * Mubammad,’ ‘Da'wal" or Incantation, ' Burial,’ and * God,’ are 

eapecially adinirable, Two articles deserve special notice. One js an claborate account 

of Arable * Writing’ by Dr Stoingass, which contains = vast quantity of useful matter, 
and is well illustrated by woodcuts of the chief varieties of Arabic seript. Tho ober 
article to which we refer with special émphasis is Mc F, Pincott on ‘Sikhism.’ Thero 
is aomething on nearly every pago of the dictionary that will interest and instruct the 
students of Eastern religion, mannors, and customs,”—Athenwum, ? 

. Dictionary of Muhammadan Theology. z 

Notes on Muhammadanism, by Rev. T. P. ilnghes. Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 

“ Altogether an admirable little book. It combines two excellent qualitios, ubun- 
dunce of facts and lack of theories, . . . Ou every one of the numerous heads (over 
iifty) into which the book is divided, Mr Uughes furnishes a large umount of very 
yaluable information, which it would be exceedingly difficult to collect from oven 
large library of works on the subject. The book might well bo called a* Dictionary of 
Muhammadan Thoology,’ for we know of no English work which combines a methodical 
arrangement (aud consequently facility of reference) with fulness of juformation in 60 
high » degree # the little volume before us."—The Academy, 

Tt contains muta tn parvo, and is about the best outlines of tho teneta of the 
Muslin faith which we have seen, It has, morcover, the rare merit of boing accurate; 
and,although it contains a few passages which wo would gladly seo expungod, it can- 
‘not fail to he useful to all Government cmployés who have to deal with Muhauimaduns; 
whilst to missionaries it will bo inval e."—Lhe Times of india, 

“Tt {8 manifest throughout th k that we have before us the opinions of ono 
thorguahly conversant with the subject, and who is uttering no random notions... . 
We btrongly recousmend ‘Notes on Muhammadanism.’ Our clergy especi ly, even, 
though thoy are not missionaries, and have no intention of labouring amougst Mubatm- 
madans, or consorting with them, ought to have at least as much knowlodge of. the 
syatom aa can be most readily acquired, with 2 very little caroful atudy, from this use- 
ful treatise.” —7e Record. 


° SIR W. HUNTER. 

Bengal MS. Records. A Selected List of Letters in the Board of 

Revenue, Calcutta, 1782-1807, with an Historica!’ Dissertation and 
Analytical Index. 4 vels., demy 8vo, 30s. 

A Statistical Account of Bengal. 20 vols., demy 8vo, £6. 
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J. HUNTER, late Hon, Sec. of the British Bee-heeper? Association, 

A Manual of Bee-keeping. — Containing Practical Information for P 
Rational and Profitable Methods of Be: Management. Full Instruc- 
tions on Stimulative Feeding, Ligurianising and Queen-raising, with 
descriptions of the American Com) Foundation, Sectional Supers, and 
the best Hives and Apiarian Appliances on all Systems. Fourth 
Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

“ We are indebted to Mr J. Hunter, Honorary Secretary of the British Bee-keepers’ 
Association. His Manual of Bev-keeping, just published, is full to the very brim of 
choice ancl practical hints fully up to the ‘most advanced stagea of Apiariail Science, 
and its perusal has afforded us 80 much pleasure-that we have drawn somewhat largely 
from it for the benefit of our readera.”—Bee-keepers’ Mayazine (New York). 

“It i profusely illustrated with engravings, which are aluiost always inserted tor 
their utility... ”. "There is an old saying that ‘casy writing is hard reading,’ but we 
will not say thua much of Mr Munter's book, which, taken as a whole, ia Perhaps the 
most generully useful of any now published in this country.” —T’he Field, 


VMAJOR LEIGH HUNT, Madras Army, and ALEX. S. KENNY, 
MERCS.E., AK.C., Senior Demonstrator of A natomy at King’s 
College, London, * 
On Duty under a Tropical Sun. Being some Practical Suggestions 
for the Maintenance of Health and Bodily Comfort, and the Treatment 
of Simple Diseases; with remarks on Clothing and Equipment. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 4s. 2 

“This little book is devoted to the description and treatment of many tropical 
digeases and minor emergencies, supplemented by some useful hints on diet, clot ing, 
and equipment for travellers in tropical climates. The issue of a third edition proves 
that the book has hitherto been successful, On the whole we can commend the hin: 
which have been given for the treatment of various diseases, but in some ey much 
has heen left to the knowledye of the reader in the selection and application of a 
remedy." —Seottish Geographical Magazine. 

‘Ig written more especially for the rougher sex, and is only less Lnportant than 
‘Tropical Trials’ because ithas had many more predecessors. It is now ina third edition, 
and contains practical suggestions for the maigtenance of heaith and bodily comfort, 
ag well as the treatment of simple diseases, with useful remarka on clothing and equip- 
ment for the guidance of travellers abroad.”"—Daily Telegraph, 


Tropical Trials. A Handbook for Women in the Tropics, Crown 8vo, 












‘aluable haudbook for women in the Kast, and, we are glad to wee, now in its 
second eulition. If does not treat theoretically of the maladies incidental to Europeans 
in hot climates, or. go deeply into those matters which properly belong to the experi 
cued doctor, but it gives plain, wholesome advice on matters of health, which, Fore 
it strnpulousty followed, it is not too much to say would add fitty per cent. to the 
enjoyment of our countrywomen abroad. She could scarcely have a better guide as 
to what to do und what not to do than this excellent handbook, which deserves to be 
included in every woman's foreisn outtit.”—Daily Teleyraph, pa 
JOHN H. INGRAM. : 
The Haunted Homes and Family Traditions of Great Britain. - 
Ulustrated. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Lipitomised in One Volume by R. OBYRNE, F.R.G. Se ‘ 
7 3 < ry _ z 
James’ Naval History. A Narrative of the Naval Battles, Single Ship 
Actiuns, Notable Sieges, and Dashing Cutting-out Expeditions, fought 
in the days of Howe, Hood, Duncan, St Vincent, Bridport, Nelson, 
Camperdown, Exmouth, Duckworth, and Sir Sydney Smith. Crown 
Svo, 5s. 2 
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MRS-GRACE JOHNSON, Silver Medallist Cookery, Exhibition. 
Anglo-Indian and Oriental Cookery. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“ Overflows with ail sorts of delicious and economical recipes."—Patl Mall Budyet. 

“ Housewives and professors of the gentle art of cookery who deplore the dearth 
- Salnty dishes will find a veritable gold mine in Mra Johnson's book.”—/’ald Madi 
Pazelte, eee 

Appeals to us from a totally original standpoint. She has thoroughly and com- 
pletely investigated native and Anglo-Indian cuisines, aud brought away the very best 
speciniens of their art. Her pillau aud kedgree are ‘perfect, in our opinion ; curries 
are scientifically classed and explained, and some of the dainticst recipes we have ever 
seen are given, but the puddings particularly struck oue faney. Puddings as a rule 
are so naxty! The pudding that is nourishing is hideously insipid, and of the smart 
pudding it may truly be said that its warp is dyspepsia, and its woof indigestion. Mre 
Johnson's puddings are both good to taste aud pretty to look at, and the nawes of 
some uf her native dishea would brighten any menu. 


H. G. KEENE, C.LE., B.CS., MR AS., &e. 


History of India. From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. For 
the use of Students and Colleges. 2 vols, with Maps. Crown 8vo, 
16s. . 

“The main merit of Mr Keene's performance lies in the fact that ho has assinilated 
all the authorities, aud has been careful to bring his book down to date, Ilo has been 
careful in resoarch, and has availed himself of the most recent materials, Ho is weil 
known aa the author of other works on Indian history, and his capacity for hig, so)f- 

Imaposed task will not be questioned, We must content ourselves with this brief testi- 

mony to the labour and skill bestowed by bim upon a subject of vast interest and 

importance, Hxeéllent proporrion is preserved in dealing with the various episodes, 

and the style Is clear and graphic. The volumes are supplied with many useful nape, 

and ie appendix include notes on Indian law and on recent books about India,"— 
lobe. 


“Mr Keond bas the admirable eloment of fairnoss in deaJing with the succcrsion of 
great questions that pass over his prges, and he wisely devotos a full half of his work 
to the present century, ‘The appearance of such a book, and of overy such book, upon 
India {a to bo hailed at prosent. . A fair-minded presentment of Indian history like that 
contained in Mr Keene's two volumes ig at this moment peculiarly welcome.”—Times, 


An Oriental Biographical Dictionary. Founded on Materials cullected 
by the late Thomas William Beale. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged, royal 8vo, 28s. . 

“A complete biographical dictionary fur a country like India, which in its long 
history has produced a profusion of groat men, would be a vast undertaking. ‘Tho 
suggestion here made only inlicatos the line on which the dictionary, at some future 
time, cowld be almost indetinitoly extended, and rendered still more valuable as a work 
of reference, Great care has evidently beew taken to socure tho accuracy of all that 
has been included in tho work, and that is of far more importance than mere bull, 
The dictionary can be commended as trustworthy, and reflects much credit on Mr 
Keene. ‘eral Interesting Jists of rulers are given under the various founders of 

* dynustie™."— india. 





The Fall of the Moghul Empire. From the Death of Aurangzeb to 
the Overthrow of the Mahratta Power. A New Edition, with Correc- 
tions and Additions, with Map, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


This work fills up a Wank between the ending of Elphinstone’s and the commence- 
ment of Thornton's Histories, 


Fifty-Seven. Some Account of the Administration of Indian Districts 
during the Revolt of the Bengal Army. Demy 8vo, 65, 


Any Bookseller at Home and Abroad. 
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DR TALBOTT, ané others. 
Keble College Sermons. Seconi Series, 1877-1888, crown Sve, 65. 

“Tp those who desire earnest, practical, and orthodox dectrine in the form of shor& 
addresses, these serinous will he most acceptable ; amd their iofty tone. their eloquent 
wording, and the thorough maaliness of their character, will commend then: to a wide 
circle of readers.” —Morning Past, 

“Dr Talbot has a second time thoushtfully placed on public re 
lessous which were tanght during his Wardenship in Sermons prenched in the Chapel 
of Keble College, Oxford, 1877-1888. The sermous are fresh and vigorous in tone, and 
evidently come from preachers who were thoroughly in touch with their youthful 
audieuce, and who generally with much acutencss and skill grappled with the 
gpiritual aud intellectual difficultics besetting nowadays the University career,” 

hurch Times. 
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“This will prove, we do not doubt, a very uscfut little Look to all practical geo- 
logists, and also to the reading student of rocks. Whcu a ditticulty iy incurred as to 
a species of deposit, it will soon vanish, Mr Kinahan’s little book will goon make it 
all clear. The work is divided into three parts. The first is a classified table of rocks, 
the sveonid part treats of the /nyeiite rocks, and the third part deals with those rocks 
which are styled Derivate, Dana's termination of ye has been most generally used 
by the author, but he has also given the te terminations for those that like them, 
The book will be purchased, for it must be had, by every geologist ; and as its size is 
small, it will form a couvenient pocket companion for the man who works over field 
and quarry,"--Poputar Science Re 


REV. FOG, LEE, DD. (Viear of All Saints’, Lambeth). 


The Church under Queen Elizabeth. .\n Historical Sketch. By Rev. 
F. G. Lee, D.D. (Vicar of All Saints’, Lambeth), Second Edition. 
Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. e 

“There is the same picturcsueness of detail, the same vigorous denunciation, the 
same graphic power, which made the earlier book pleasaut reading even to nrany who 
disagreo heartily with its tone and object. . . Dr Lee's strength lies in very graphic 
description.”— Notes and Queries. 

“ This is, in many w a remarkably fiue book. ‘That it is powerfully written no 
one acquainted with Dr '8 vigorous style would for a moment dispute.”—Morniag 
Post. 

« Peosenting a painful picture of the degradation into whieh the Church had sunk 
in Elizabeth's reign.” —Dacly Leleyraph. 


Sights and Shadows. Being Examples of the Supernatural. New 
Edition. With a Preface ackdressed to the Crit Crown Svo, 6s. 
“This work will be uspecially interesting to students of the supernatural, and their 
naine is legion at the present moment, It deals with more than one branch of what is 
commonly known as spiritualism. The introduction gives a brief reauind of various 
forms of magic and divination which have obtained credence in all ages, and later on 
we find well-authenticated accounts of apparitions, supernatural warnings, hypnutic 
experiments, and miracles of heating. Mr Lee evidently believes that ‘thore are morc 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy,’ and few sam people * 
will disagree with him, though they may not be inclined to accept all his opirfions and 
assertions as they stand.”— Lady. * 
“Here we have ghostly stories galore,-which believers in superuatural visitations 
will welcome as upholdery of the faith that is in them, Dr Lec is a hard hitter and a 
vigorous coutroyersialist, with a righteous coutcmpt for your Parwins and Stuart 
Mills, and such like folk, and is not above sugsesting that somerof them have a decided 
worship of the god Self. As for ‘the pompous jargon and silly cynicism which 39 
many public scribes again and again make use of to throw discredit upen any phase of 
the supernatural,’ I have nothing to say. They can take care of themselves. This 
much I know, that ‘Sights and Shadows’ gives one an cerie feeling as midnight 

approaches and the fire flickers on the hearth.’—-Gentlewoman. 
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‘: COL. G. B. MALLESON. 


History of the French in India. From the Founding of Pondicherry 
in 1674, to. the Capture of that place in 1761. New and Revised 
Edition, with Maps, Demy 8vo, 16s. 

* Qolonel Malleson bas produced a volume alike attractive to the general reader and 
valuable for its new matter to the special student, It is not tootmuch to say that now, 
for ti first time, wo wre furnished with a faithful narrative of that portion of European 
enterprise in India which turns upon the contest waged hy the East India Company 
against French influence, and expecially against Dupleix."—Edinburgh Reeicw, 

“Tt is pleasant to contrast the work now before ue with the writer's Hirst bold plunge 
into historical comporition, which splashed every one within his reach, Le swims now 
with » steady stroke, and there is no fear of his sinking, With a ke&ner insight into 
homan character, and a larger understanding of the sources of buraan action, he com- 
binos all the power of animated recital which invested bis earlier narratives with 
popularity.”— Fortnightly Review, ' 

“The author has hod the advantago of consulting the French archiver, and hia 
volume forme a useful supplement to Ormo."-- Athenaeum, 








Final French Struggles in India and on the Indian Seas. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ How India escaped from the government of profects and suh-prefecte to fall under 
that of commissioners and deputy-commissioners; why the Penal Code of Lord 
Macaulay reigns supromo instead of a Code Napoleon; why wo are not looking on 
helplossly from Mahe, Karikal, and Pondicherry, while the French aro ruling ali over 
Madras, and spending millions of francs in attempting to cultivate tho slopos of the 
Noilgherrios, may be leaynt from this modest volume, Colonel Malleson is always 
painstaking, and generally accurato; hig styfo is transparent, and be never loses sight 
of the purpose with which ho commencet to write.”"—Saturday Keview, 


“A book dealing with such a period of our history in the Eust, besidos being’ 
intor“sting, contains many lesauns, It is written in a style that will bo popular with ° 


general readers.”—Athenwum, 

“Tt atrikes ono ag the best thing ho has yet done. Searching, yot casy, his pen goes 
with unflagging powor through the military wonders of s hundred years, connecting 
the accounts of battles by a sufficiont historic thread,"--Academy. 





History of Afghanistan, from the Earliest Period to the Outbreak of the 

War of 1878, with map, demy 8vo, 18: 

“The name of Colonel Matleson on the title-page of any historical work in relation 

to India or the neighbouring States is a satisfactory guarantee both for the accuracy 

of the facts and the brilliancy of tho nsrrative. The author may be complimented upon 

having written a History of Afghanistan which is likely to become a work of standard 
authority.”— Scotsman. 





The Battle-Fields of Germany, from the Outbreak of the Thirty Years’ 
War to the Battle of Blenheim, with maps and one plan, demy 8vo, 
I6s, 

“ Colqnel Malleson has shoun a grasp of his subject, and a power of vivifying the 
confused passages of battle. in which it would be impossible to name any living writer 
ag hiacqual. Tn imbuing theso almost forgotten battle-felds with frest interest and 
reality for the English reader, he is re-opening ono of tho most important chapters of 
European History, which no previous Engle writer has made so interesting and 
instructive ag he has succeeded in doing in thia volume."—dcademy, 





+ Ambushes and Sifrprises, being a Description of some of the most 
famous instances of the Leading into Ambush and the Surprises of 
Armies, from the time of Hannibal to the period of the Indian Mutiny, 
with a portrait of General Lord Mark Ker, K.C.B., demy 8vo, 18s. 





Any Bookseller at Home and Abread. 
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JAMES IRVIN LUPTON, F.R.C.V.S., author of © The External 
Anatomy 0° the Horse,” &e. 


The Horse: as he Was, as he Is, and as he Ought to Be, with 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“ Written with a good objectin view. namely, to create an iterest in the important 
subject of horee-brecding, more especially that class known as gencral utility horren, 
‘The book contains several ilinstrations, ia well printed und handsomely bound, uM wo 
hope wilt meet with the attention it deserves.”—Lire Stock Journal, 


T. MILLER MAGUIRE, ALA, LL.D. 


American War--Campaigns in Virginia, 1861-2, with Maps. Royal 

8vo, paper covers, 3s. 6d. ° 
AIRS MANNING. 

Ancient and Medieval India. Being the History, Religion, Laws, 
Caste, Manners and Customs, Language, Literature, Poetry, Philo- 
sophy, Astronomy, Algebra, Medicine, Architecture, Manufactures, 
Commerce, &c., of the Hindus, taken from their Writings. With 
lilustrations. 2 vols., demy 8¥0, 30s. 


IRVING MONTAGU (late Special War Correspondent “ Hlustrated 
London News”). 


Camp and Studio. lustrated hy the Author. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

‘His anjmatcd pages and rketches have a more than ephemeral interest, and 
present a moving picture of the romance and the misery of countries and populations 
ravaged by great opposing art and many a picturesque episode of personal ox- 
»ec8 ; he is pleasant and a sing enough.”—Daily News. e 
Mr Irving Montagu’s narrative of his experiences as war artist of the JUsstrated 
London News during the RKusso-Turkish war, though late in appearing, may be read 
With interest. War correspondents and artists usually enjoy a fair share of adventure ; 
but Aly Montagu appears to have revelled in dangers which seem anything but desir: 
able when studied in cold blood. Mr Montagu has much that is intorestiny to tell 
about the horrors of the siege of Kars and the prowess of the fair young Amazon who 
commanded a troop of Bashi-Bazuks, and even seduced a Russian goncral to her side, 
How he got to the front in spite of Russian prohibition, disguised as a camp follower, 
how his portinanteau was shelled a few inches behind ‘his back, what he risked and 
what he saw in the memorable lines before Plevna, will be read with great interest. 
The book is well illustrated hy many vigorous sketches, some of which are exccedingly 
humorous,”— Atheneum. 

“A bright chatty record of wars, scenes, and adventures in various parts of tho 
world." — Beho, . 


Wanderings of a AWar Artist. [Illustrated by the Author. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Mr Montagu is to be congratulated on an eminently readable book, which, both 
in style and mattcr, is above the average of productions in this kind." —The glorning 
Post. . 

“This is an enchanting book. Equally as writer and as artist, Mr Irving Montagu- 
isadelightful companion. This beautiful and exceptionally interesting volume does 
not by any means exhauat the literary and artistic achievements of the well-known 
“special ' of the /Uustrated London News.’ —The Daily News. 

“ His own adventures are largely seasoned with stories of giher, people and ance 
dotes he picks up. ie went through the second siege of Pari under the Communo, 
and some of the best reading in the book is the picture he gives of tho state of poor, 
beautiful Paris, seen by the eye of an observing, impartial man, who has no object in 
cither exaggerating or under-colouring the work of the Commune."—The Spectator. 

jane kdventures of Mr Montagu are narrated with humour, and are seldom dull 
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J. MORRIS, Author of “The War in Korea,” &c., thirteen years 
resident in Tokio under the Japanese Board of Works. 


Advance Japan. A Nation Thoroughly in Earnest. With over 100 
Illustrations by R. Isayama, and of photographs lent by the Japanese 
Legation. vo, 12s. 6d. *. 

“Mr Morris evidently knows tho country well, and is a strong believer in its 
fafure ; his book will be found a useful summary of recent history, abounding in good 
character sketches, accompanied with photographs, of the leading men.” —Times. 

“Tg really a remarkably complete account of the land, the people, and the inatitu- 
tions of Japan, with chapters that deal with matters of such living interest as its 
growing industries and armaments, and the origin, incidents, and probable outcome 
of the war with China, The volume is illustrated by a sepanees artist of repute ; it 
has a rinmber of useful statistical appendices, and it is dedicated to His Majesty the 
Mikado.”—-Scotsman, 

“Mr Morris, who writes, of course, with thorough local knowledge, gives a very 
complete and cminently readable account of the country, its government, people, and 
resource, . , The work, which contains a lare number of portraits and other illustra- 
tions, is decidedly ‘on the nail,’ and may be recommended not only as a hook to read, 
but as of value for reference,”—'estininster Gazette. 

‘*Puts hefore us a clear view of the point which has been reached, is work ia 
historical, sovial, and descriptive ; we sce in it the Japanese of to-day as he really ia, 
Mr Morrig has also something to say on the Japancse at home—how he cats, how he 
dresses, and how he comports himself ; while wider issucs are discussed in the chapters 
treating of the administration of the islands, their ports, communications, trates, and 
armaments.”—Globe. . 

“« A well-proportioned sketch of the Japanese of to-day, so recent as to include the 
results of the war, . . There is much else I should like to quote in this able and 
interesting book. It has a good chapter on natural history, and an excellent chapter 
on diet, dress, and mannera; it gives just enough of Japanese history to help the 
or“inary render who wants to earn his Japan on easy terms ; it has also most useful 
and attractively conveyed information in its brief account of the principal cities of 
Japan, communications and armament, language and Jiterature, mines and minerals,” 
—Queen, 

‘* He gummarises clearly, concisely, the existing knowledge on the Japanese Parlia- 
mentary system, territorial and administrative divisions, natural history, domestic 
and national customs, dynastic changes, old feudal institutions, town populationr, 
industries, mineral and other natural resources, railways, armaments, the press, and 
other subjects too many for enumeration, Even the chapter on language and litera- 
ture makes an appalling subject interesting. » Mr Morris has brought his very use- 
ful account of Japan up-to-date. He gives a good summary of the recent war with 
China, and then proceeds to make some well-considered suggestions on a matter of 
supreme importance to Europo no less than to the two Empires of tho Far East,” 

















CHARLES MARVIN, 


The Region of the Eternal Fire. An Account of a Journcy to the 
Gaspian Region in 1883. New Edition. With Maps and Mlustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, 6s. 

“The leading authority of the English Press on the Central Asian Question is 
Charles Marvin, a man of iron industry, who hag wielded his comprehensive knowledge 
of the region in such a manner as to render eminent service to his country.”=-Opinion 
of Arminius Vambery. 

“Charles Marvin's services in respect of the Russo-Afghan Question have been 
invaluable. He has heard with his own ears the opinions expressed on the subject hy 
Russian generals and diplomatists, and, for the love of England, has spent his own 
money to warn England's people,."— Opinion of Colonel Malleson, * The Russo-Afghan 
Question,” p. 55 
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W. OCONNOR MORRIS. 


Great Commanders of Modern Times, and the Campaign of 1815. 
Turenne—Marlborough-—Frederick the Great--Napoleon—Welling- * 
ton—Moltke. With Illustrations and Plans. Royal 8vo, 21s. 


“ Mr Morris certainly brings to his task vast reading and exhaustive research."-— 
Athenssum, 

“We gladly welcome this handsome volume by Judge O'Connor Morris, which givas 
evidence on every paye of careful reading and correct judgment. . . . An admirable 
book to place in the hands of any student who wishes to get some idea of the history 
of the art of war.” - Academy. vs 

“To the students of war this hook will prove of the utmost interes 
possible service.”—National Observer. 

“Writes vividly and well." —Times. 





and the greatest, 





CAXDINAL NEWAIAN. 


Miscellanies from the Oxford Sermons of John Henry Newman, 
*D.D. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 


‘All the resources of x master of English style—except, perhaps ono, deseription— 
were at his command ; pure diction, clear arrangement, irony, dignity, a copious 
cominand of words, combined with a reserve in the nse of them--all these qualities 
went to make up the charm of Nowman’s style, the finest flower thut the earlier system 
of a purely classical education has produced." Athenaum. 

‘The pieces presented to us here are carefully chosen, and answer the purpose of 
the present volume, ‘The selections which are contained in it happily avoid any of 
these passages which have heen the grounds of coutroversy, Asa general rule we are 
able to take in the teachings of this book without any arridre-pensée, without any 
fecling that we have here the germ of those theories which estrange their author fran 
us,”--Athena@wn. 











COL. F. A. WHINYATES, late R.H.A., formerly commanding 
i the Battery. 


Military Regiments—From Corunna to Sevastopol, the History of 
we” Battery, “A” Brigade, late ‘‘C” Troop, Royal Horse 
Artillery, with succession of Officers from ils formation tothe present 
time. With 3 Maps, demy 8vo, 14s. 


EDWARD NEWMAN, F.Z.S. 
British Butterflies. With many Dlustrations. Super royal 8vo, 75. 6d. 


DEPUTY SURGEON-GENERAL C. T. PASKE, late of the Bengal 
Army, and Edited by F, G. AFLALO. 


Life and Travel in Lower Burmah, with Frontispicce. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“In dealing with life in Burmah we are given a pleasant insight into Eastern life ; 
and to those interested in India and our other Kastern possessions, the opinions Mr 
Paske offers and the suggestions he makes will be delightin] reading. Mr Paske has 
adopted a very light style of writing in ‘ Myamma,’ which lends an additional charm 
to the short historical-cum-geoyraphical sketch, and both the writer and the editor 
are to be commended for the production of a really attractive book.” —Public Opinion. 
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Translation of the famous Passion Lay. 


Passion Play at Oberammergau, The, with the whole Drama translated 
into English, and the Songs of the Chorus in German and English ; 
also a Map of the Town, Plan of the Theatre, &e. gto, cloth, 3s. 6d. 5 
paper, 2s. 6d. 

“The author of Charles Lowder’ has done a real service in publishing a transla- 
tion of The Passion Play at Oberammergau,’ with a description of the play and short 
account of a visit there in i880. To those whe have already seen it, this little book 
will recall vividly the experience of what must he to all a memorable day, while to 
those who are going in 1590 it is simply invaluable.” —Guardian. 


MARY A, PRATTEN. 
My Hundred Swiss Flowers, with a short account of Swiss Ferns. 
With 60 Ilustrations. Crown 8vo, plain plates, 12s. 6d. 5 wéth plates 
coloured by hand, 25s. 


‘The temptation to produce such books ag this seems irresistible. The 
author feels a want; the waut is undeniable. After more or less hesitation 
he feels he cau supply it. Ié is pleasantly written, and affords useful hints 
as to localitios,”—Athencum. 

R. A. PROCTOR. 
Watched by the Dead, a loving study of Dickens’ half-told tale. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. ; boards, Is. 

© Mr Proctor hero devotes much study and much ingenious conjecture to restoring 
the plot of ‘The Mystery of Etwi Drood,.' [t would not be fair were we to attompt 
toyive in a small compass the result of his labours. It must suttice to say that those 


who have occupied themselves with this curious problem will be interested in the 
solution here offered for their acceptance.” - Spectator, 


WILLTAM PROCTOR, Stad Groon. 


The Management and Treatment of the Horse in the Stable, 
Field, and on the Road. Second Edition, Kevised and Enlarged, 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ ‘Phere are few who are interested in horses will fail to profit by one portion or 
another of thia useful work.""—Sportsman. : 
* | We cannot do better than wish (hut Mr Proctor’s book may find its way into the 
hands of ali thoae concerned in the iganagement of the most usoful quadruped we 
possens,"— Lngland, 
© Thero is x fund of suund common-sense views in this work which will be interost- 
ing to many owners," —Field, 
™ Voming fror a pructical hand the work sbould recommend itself to the public.”— 


Sportsman, 
WILLIAM RAEBURN A NDRKEI. 


Raearn (Sir Henry, R.A.), Life by his Great-Grandson, William 
Raeburn Andrew, with an Appendix comprising a list of his works 
exhibited in the Royal Academy, Edinburgh. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“Mr Andrew's book, which on this aecasion appoais to a wider public, makes no 
pretonce to do more than to bring together the biographical fragments concerning 
Raeburn gathered out of various publications aud to ‘make them cohcrent with a little 
cement of hig own.’ Possibly a fuller and more original biography of the greatest of 
our portrait-painters, who was at the same time one of the greatest ornaments of the 
Edinburgh Society of the bezinuing of the century, may yet sec the light ; and in the 
meantime we can be grateful to Mr Andrew for bringing together and arcanging 80 
rich a store of topographical aud personal details connected with his illustrious 
ancestor. In an appendix is a usefut annotated catalogue of the 1876 exhthition of 
Raeburn’s works.”—Scotsman. 
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KR RIMMER, FLLS. 


The Land and Freshwater Shells of the British Isles. Hlustrated 
with to Photographs and 3 Lithographs, containing figures of all the 
principal Species. Second Edition. Crown 8va, 5s. 

“«fhis handsomely got up little volume supplies a long-felt want ina very ingenians 
and trastworthy manner. The author is an enthusiastic conchologist, and writes 
both attractively and well, and in a manner go simple and nataral that we have no 
fear that auy ordinarily educated man will easily understand every phrase. But 
the feature of this hook which strikes us most is that every species of British land and 
froshwater sholl has been photographed, and here we havo all the photographs, natural 


size in the aibertype process, go that the merest tyro will find no difficulty in idcuti- 
fying any shell he may find.”—Seience Gossip. 





ALEXANDER ROGERS (Bombay Civil Service, Retired). 


The Land Revenue of Bombay, a Ilistury of its Administration, Kise, 
and Progress, with 18 Maps. 2 vols., demy Svo, 30s. 

“Me Rogers has produced a continuous and an authoritative record of the land 
changes and of the fortunes of the cultivating classes for a full half-century, togethor 
with valuable data regarding the condition and burdens of those classes at various 
periods before the present system of settlement way introduced, Mr Koyers now 
presents a comprehensive view of the land administration of Bombay as a whole, the 
history of its rise and progress, and a clear statement of the results which it has 
attained. It is a narrative of which all patriotic Englishinen may fool proud. Tho old 
burdens of native rule have been lightened, the old injustices mitigated, the old fiscal 
cruelties and exactions abolished, Underlying the story of each district we see a per- 
eunial struggle going on between the Increase of the population and the availadl 
means of subsistence derived from the soil, increase of the population is tht 
direct result of the peace of the country under British rule. But it tends to press 
more and more severely on the possible limits of local cultivation, and it can only be 
provided for by the extension of thc modern appliances of production and distribu- 
tion, Mr Rogers very properly confines hiuselt to his own subject. But there is 
anipte evidenco that the extension of roads, railways, steam factories, and other 
industrial onterpriss, have played au important part in the solution of the problem, 


and that during recent years sach enterprises have beon powerfully aided by an 
abundaut currency.” —he Times, 

















ROBERT SEWELL. 


Analytical History of India, from the earliest times to the Abolition of 
the East India Company in 1858. Post 8vo, 8s. 


“ Much careful labour has been expended on this volume.”— Atheneum, 

“Tho object of the author in compiling the following analytical sketch of Indian 
history has been to supply a want felt by most students of the more volyminous 
standard works of Mill, Elphinstone, Thornton, aud Marshman, for a condensed outline 
in one small volume, which should serve at once to recall thé memory and guide the - 
eye. At the same time he has attempted to render it interesting to the general reader 
by preserving a medium between a bare analysis and a complete history ; a0 that, 
without consulting the eminent authorities mentioned above, the mind may readily 
xrasp the principal outlines of the early condition of India, and the rise and progress 
of the East India Company. For the more full comprehension of these facts the author 
has provided, in addition to a table of contents and a chronological index, an index to 
the geographical position of the places to which reference is made in the text, bearing 
the latitudes and longitude as given in Thornton's ‘ Gazetteer of India.’ This will be 
found not only to aid the studeat who is but partially acquainted with the map of 
India, but also by means of occasional accents to guide him in the ordinary pro- 
nunciation of the names."—Prefuce. 
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G. P. SANDERSON. 

Thirteen Years among the Wild Beasts of India; their Haunts and 
Ifabils, from Personal Observation, with an acccunt of the Modes of 
Capturing and Taming Wild Elephants. With 21 full-page [Hus‘ra- 
tions, reprodu for this Edition direct from the original drawings, 

cand 3 Maps. Fifth dition, Feap, gto, 12s. 

“We find it dilficult te hasten th igh this eating book ; on almost every page 
some.incident or some happy descriptive passage tempts the reader to linger. The 
author relates his exploits with ability and with singular mode: Mik adventurea 
with maneaters will afford lively entertainment to the reader, and indeed there is n> 
portion of the volume which he is likely to wish shorter. The illustrations add to the 
attractlons of the book.”—~-Palt Mall Gazette, 

“This ig the best and moat practical book on the wild game of Southern aud 
Kastern Inntia that we have read, and displays an extensive acquaintance with natural 
history, To the traveller proposing to visit India. whether he be a sportsman, a 
naturalist, or an antiquarian, the book wiil be invaluable ; full of incident and sparkling 
with ancedote."— Bailey's Magazine, 

“This—the fifth edition of a work as charming to read as it is instructive—will be 
welcomed equally by lovers of sport, and of natural history. Though he met with and 
shot many other kinds of wild beasts, the bulk of the voliune, well written, well illus- 
trated, and generally well got up, deals chiefly with the elephant, the tiger, the bixon, 
the Jeoparl, and the hear, Mr Sanderson, with execptional powers of observation, 
cultivated friendly intercourse with the natives; and he was consequently able to atili-e 
to the utmost the singularly favourable opportunitics enjoyed hy him as director of 
clephant capturing operatjons in Mysore ant Chittagong. The result is a hook which 
to graphic details of sporting adventures far surpassing the common, adds a correct 
natural history of the animals chiofly dealt with, and particularly the elephant. from 
thiv real king of beasts, Mr Sanderson carefully removes overy exaggeration made both 
for against him, which had been repeated without any good toundation by one 
waiter after another ; he substitutes for fables a description of elephantine pnatomy, 
size, habits, and character which may be said to sum up all that we know for cert: 
about tho animal, and nearly al! that one can wish to know, We should haye wishee 
to sce this edition hrought up t> date. The hook is more fascinating than a romance ; 
and we have read it now the third time with as great a zest as when we revelled over 
the perusal of the first edition.”—-/mpyerial and Asiatic Quarterly Review, 


PROFESSOR SHELDON, 
The Future of British Agriculture, how Farmers may best be bene- 
fited. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


“Vortunately Prof. Sheldon has no mind to ply the part of a prophet, hut from 
the plenitude of a long experience givea sage counsel how to farm abreast of the time 
and he ready for whatever may ensuc. , . . This little book ig well worth reading, 
and it iy pleasant to find that the Professor by no means dospairs of the future of 
agriculture in Eugland.”— deademy. 

“We welcome the book as a valuable contribution to our agricultural literature, 
and aga useful guide to those branches in which the author is especially qualified to 
instruct." —Nature, 

“In this beautifully printed and well-bound little book Professor Sheldon, in 
his ustal happy style, garveys the agricultural field, and indicates what ke thinks 
is the prospect in front of the British farmer. Like a watchman he stands upon his 
tower--and when asked, What of the night? he disavows not that we are in the night, 
but earnestly declares that the morning cometh apace. The professor is an optimist ; 
he does not believe that the country is done, and still leas does he favour the idea that, 
taking a wide survey, the former days were better than these On the contrary, he 
urges that the way out of the wilderness is not by any. by-path, but by going right 
ahead ; and, ere long, the man who bolds the banner high will emerge triumphant.” 


—Seottish Farmer. 
J. SMITH, ALS. 


British and Foreign. Fourth Edition, revised and greatly 
arged, with New Figures, &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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G. BARNET? SMITH, Author of “ History of the English 
Parliament.” 

Leaders of Modern Industry. Liographical Sketches. 
Contents :~-The Stephensons, Charles Knight, Sir Georg 
Sir Josiah Mason, The Wedgwoods, Thomas Brassey, The 
Sir William Siemens, The Kennies. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“«* Leaders of Modern Industry’ is a volume of interesting biographical sketches of 
the pioncers of variaus phases’ of industry, comprising the Stephensons, Charles 
Knight, Sir George Burns, Sir Josiah Mason, the Wedgwoods, ‘Thomas Brassey, the 
Fairbairn, Sir William Siemens, and the Rennics."—Worid. 





Barns, 


rbairns, 














Women of Renown. Nineteenth Century Studi 
Contents :—Frederika Bremer, Countess of Blessington, George Eliot, 
Jenny Lind, Mary Somerville, Gcorge Sand, Mary Carpenter, Lady 
Morgan, Rachel, Lady Hester Stanhop vwnh, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Mr Barnett Smith continues his biographical activity. It ie not many weeks since 

a volume appeared from his pen on “ Chriatian Workers of the Nineteenth Century "5 

now we have “ Women of Renown: Nincteenth Ceutury Studies.” The Jater fa the 

larger and more elaborate work of the two. but in design and execution it is not 
realy dissimilar from the earlicr yolume. Desirous of showing what the women of 
eminence whom he has chosen for delineation really were—-how they lived, maved, 
and acted—the author has presented them wherever he could *as painted by thet 
selves or their contomporaric: Autobiographies and bioyraphics are thus, as far ay 
available, laid under contribution. Ln the hauds of go eapable a compiler ag Mr 

Barnett Smith such materials have been skilfwly utilised, and the result is a sories of 

brightly written sketches. 

















- 
The Life and Enterprises of Ferdinand de Lesseps—The only full 
and Complete English Account of. New Edition. Revised; and 
brought up to the tine of bis death, with Portrait. Crown 8yo, 75. 6d. 
‘<A great part of M, do Losseps’ career alrendy belongs to history, and is invested 
with # lustre which nothing can obscure, Mr G. Barnett Smith makes this cleur in his 
useful and, painstaking compilation. . . . It ia ekilfully-executed, and illustrates aptly 
and not altogether inopportunely, both tho poetry and the prose of M. de Lesseps’ 
extraordinary career."—The Times. . 
“A very comprehensive life of Ferdinand de Lesseps has been produced by G 
Barnett Smith, who has alrcady proved his ability as a faithful and pajustaking bio- 
grapher, The career of M. de Lesseps was one of great achievements and great 
vicissitudes. This biographer lauds his achievements, ‘The facty.of the prosecution 
in connection with the Panama Canal project are claborately set forth in this volume, 
to which all readers interested in the question should refor for information cna matter 
which to people not resident in France must have appeared unusually cowplicated,"—~ 
Westininater Review, R 





ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D. (Dein of WestninSer), 


Scripture Portraits and other Miscelianies collected from his, Hublished 
Writings. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
5S. : 

© In virtue of his literary genius, his solid acquirements, histnanly sense, and bis 
sympathetic and generous picty, he ranks among the most ‘cminent and estimable of 
Christian teachers.""—Cha nbers's Encyclopedia. 

“These essays range over a period of twenty years (1850-1870), and they furnish a 
series of singularly intcresting illustrations of tite great conteoversies which have 
agitated that time, Every one, indeed, of his essays has achieved in its day a 
B.lecess W ecommendation unnecessary," —ALLUIBONK. 
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& &. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS, THE AUTHORS 
OF “ AN IRISH COUSIN.” 


Through Connemara in a Governess Cart. Illustrated by W. W. 

Russell, from Sketches by Edith CE. Somerville, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

‘The quaint seriousness, the free and hearty fun, the ely humour of this narrative, 
afe charmingly bright and attractive."— World. 

“A bright and breezy narrative of two ladies in Connemara who preferred inde- 
pendonce and a mule to socicty and a mail ‘car. ‘Their simple story ie divertingly 
told." —Times. 

The delightful wilderness of mountain, peat bog, and heather, and all that they 
said and did, are graphically described in this chatty and extremely readable volume.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 

“Sketches of Irish Lito, the eccentricities of wandering Saxons, and descriptions of 
local acenery, are worked up in a manner which makes th€ book a pleasant companion, 
‘Mr Russell has in his illustration ably supported the writers." —Morning Post. 


By the same Authors. 


In the Vine Country —Bordeaus and its Neighbourhood, Ilustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“<The genuine fand of wit and humour wi 
by all." —Glasgow Herald, 

“The authors have the knack of putting their readers in the situation in which 
they themselves were, aud so the book, light and smart as it is, iy heartily enjoyable.” 
—Sooteman. = 

“A bright, artless narrative of travel.” ines, 

“here is not @ dull line in the volume from the trst page te the last.”—Lady's 
Pictorial. . 

- 


ich sparkles throughout will be enjoyed 








J BTA YLOR, FLAS. BGS, St. 
For fuller notices of Dr Taylor's Works, sec Seéentific, pp. 335 34 
Flowers: Their Origin, Shapes, Perfumes, and Colours. Mlustrated with 
32 Coloured Figures by Sowerby, and 561 Woodcuts. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The Aquarium: [ts Inhabitants, Structure, and Management. Second 
Edition, with 238 Woodeuts. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Half-Hours at the Seaside. [Illustrated with 250 Woudcuts. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. : 


Half-Hours in the Green Lanes. Illustrated with 300 Woodcuts. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


te E. THOKNION. 

A Gazetteer of the Territories under the Gevernment of the Viceroy 
of India. Last Edition. Revised and Edited by Sir Roper 
Lethbridge, C.1.E., and A. N. Wollaston, C.I.E. Demy 8vo, 
1,070 pp., 2830 7 

PERCY M. THORNTON. 


Harrow School and its Surroundings. With Maps and Plates. 
Demy 8ve, TSs. 
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W. AL. TORRENS. 


History of Cabinets. From the Union with Scotland to the Acquisition 
of Canada and Bengal. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36s. 

“It is almost impossible —and, alas! now useless as regards the writer—to praise 
this book too highly. Ut is a clever, sincere, and painstaking contribution to the 
making of modern history, and all students of constitutional and parliamentary histoay 
will find much to interest and instract them in these able volumes, In all the minor 
matters of references, indexing, and printing every care has been taken, Indeed, all 
ig praiseworthy, and the pity iy that the writer should have passed away without 
receiving the thanks of students."—St Jania's Budyct. 

“A History of Cabinets’ from the bezinniug of the Eighteenth Century down to 
the death of George II., which the late Mr M‘Cullagh Torrens regarded as ‘the work 
of his life,” was published yesterday. It consists of two volumes of considerable bulk, 
showiyg at once that something more than the origin and progress of the Cabinut 
system had occupied the attention of the author. In fact, a history of Cabinets is a 
history of Governments, and a history of Governments is, in a great measure, 4 history 
of England," —T'he Standard, . 

A. J. WALL. 


Indian Snake Poisons. Their Nature and Effects. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ConTer 
‘The Physiological Fifects of the Poison of the Cobra (Naja Tripudians),—The Physio. 
logical Effects of the Poison of Russell's Viper (Daboia Russellii)— ‘The Physiological 
Effects produced by the Poison of the Bungarus Fasciatus and the Bungaras Cooruleus. 
~The Lelutive Power and Properties of the Puisons of Indian and other Venonious 
Snaken.—~The Nature‘of Suate Poisons.— Some practical considerations connected with 
the subject of Snake-Potsoning, especially regarding prevention and treatment,—-Tho 
. object that hax beon kept in view, hay been to detine as closely as possible, the con- 
ditions on which the mortality from Snake-hite depends, both as regards the phyaio- 
Jogival uature of tho puisvning process, and tho relations between the reptiles and their 
victims, 80 a8 to indierto the way in which we should boat proceed with the hope of 
diminishing the fearful mortality that exists, 


JOHN WATSON, PLS. 


Ornithology in Relation to Agriculture and Horticulture, by various 
writers, edited by John Watson, F.L.S., &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

List ov ContTrivutors,—Miss Eleanor A. Ormerod, late Consulting 
Entomologist to the Royal Agricultural Society of England; 0. V. Alpin, 
F.L.S., Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union; Charles Whitehead, 
K.LS., F.G.S., &., author of “Fifty Years of Fruit Farming”; John 
‘Watson, F.L.S., author of “ A Handbook for Farmers and Small Holders” ; 
the Rev. F. O. Morris, M.A., author of ‘(A History of British Birds”; G. 
W. Murdoch, Jate editor of Zhe Farmer; Riley Fortune, F.Z.8.; TH. 
Nelson, Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union ; T. Southwell, F.4.8. ; 
Rev. Theo. Wood, B.A., F.LS.; J. H. Gurney, jun., M.P.; Harrison Weir, 
F.RHLS. ; W. H. Tuck. 

“ Will form a textbook of a reliablo kind in guiding agriculturiets atelarge 
in their dealings with their feathertd friends and foes alike.” —Glasgow 
Herald, . 

‘his is @ valuable book, and should go. far to fulfil its excellent purpose, 
. . . Ibis a bo.k that every agriculturist should possess,”—Land and 
Water. 

“Tt is well to know what birds do mischief and what birds are helpful, 
This book is the very manual to clear up all auch doubts.”— Yorkshire Post. 

Tn these days of agricultural depression it behoves the farmer to study, 
among other subjects, ornithology. That he and the gamekeeper often bring 
down plagues upon the Jand when they fancy they are ridding it of a pest is 
exceedingly well illustrated in this series of papers.” —Scolaman, 
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SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D. (Bishop of Winchester). 


Heroes of Hebrew History. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 

{The tales which ho rolates are all good, und Lave a moral ait and purpose.” 
Atheneum. = 

Alt is written with a natural and captivating fervour.’—London Quarterly Review, 

“An intevesting historical account,”—London Lit. Ga: 

* Using his iufluenco as a man of the world for the purpose of modifying those abont 
him for good, and making them serve as his instruments for the fartherance of the 
objects which be had at héurt, He was tho most delightful of companions, and the 
witticst talkor af his tine. Of his extraordinary versatility and extraordinary powors 
of work, it is impossible to speak at length hore, but both qualities are abundantly 
itustrated in bis life by Canon Ashwell."—Celebritics of the Century. 


S. WELLS WILLIAMS, LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language 


"and Literature at Vale College, y 
China—-The Middle Kingdom. A Survey of the Geography, Govern- 
ment, Literature, Social Life, Aris, and History of the Chinese Empire 
and its Inhabitants. Revised Edition, with 74 UWustrations and a New 
Map of the Empire. 2 vols.“ Demy Svo, 42s. 
Dr 8. Wells Williams’ sfididle Kingdom bas long occupiel tho position of a classic, 
“It is not only the fullest and most authoritative account of the Chinese and their 
country that exlsts, but it is also the most readiblo and entertaining, ‘I'his issuo in 
practically a new work—the text of the old edition has been largely re-written and the 
work haa been expanded so as to includo a vast umount of new material collected by 
Dr Williams during the late years of his residence in China—ag well as the most recent 
information respecting all the departinonts of the Empire, Many now illustrations 
have been aditod and tho best of tho old engravings have deon retained. An inyportant 
feamire of this odifion is a lurge map of the Chinose Empire from tho best tnodern 


authoritios, more complote aud accurate than eny map of the country hitherto 
published, : 


HARRY WILLIAMS, RIN. (Chief Iuspector of Machinery). 
Dedicated, by permission, to Admiral ILR.H, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
The Steam Navy of England. Pasi, Present, and Future. 
Contents :—Part I.—Our Seamen ; Part U.+-Ships and Machinery ; 
Part III.—Naval Engineering; Part IV. — liscellancous, Summary, 
with an Appendix on the Personnel of the Steam Branch of the Navy. 
> Third and enlarged Edition. Medium Bvo, 12s. 6d, 

‘Tt is a series of essays, cloarly written and often highly suggestive, on the still 
unsolved, or only partially and tentatively solved, problems connected with the man. 
ning and organisation, and propulsion of our modern war-vhips, . . . being laudably 
free from tevhuicalities, and written in @ not unattractive stylo, they will recommend 
themselves to that small, but happily increasing, rection of the general public which 
concerns itself seriously and intelligently with naval affairs.” —Témes, 

“Mr Harry Willisma, a naval engineer of long experience and high rants, discusses 
the futrra requirements of the fleet. He is naturally most at home when dealing with 
points which specially affect-his own branch of the service, but the whole book is well 
worth study.” —Manchester Quardian, : 

\* Most be pronounced a techuival book in the muin,‘although its author expressly 
states that he wroto it ‘not so much for profesrional'as non-professional men.’ Its 
manifest objoct is to promote the efficiency of our steam navy in times to como, keeping” 
which aim stoa:ifastly in view Mr Williams has brought great knowledge and ability to 
bear upon the endeavour to forecast what provision it would be well to make in order 
to meet the fuii naval requirements of the British nation. His highly instructive work. 
i divided into four parts. under the’ respective titles of ‘Our Seamen,' «Ships and 
Machinery,’ «Naval Unginecring,’ and ‘Miscellaneous,’ which again aro carefully 
suramarised in some tifty pagos of eminently readable matter. The three chapters of 
niseotlanea doal prineipaliy with the coal-ondurance, engine-room comploments, elec 
tric lighting, and steam-stcocing machinory of Her Majesty's ships."—-Dadly Teleyraph 

















ia 
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Professor H. H. WILSON, author of the *‘ Standard History of India.” i 

Glossary of Judicial Terms, including words from the Arabic, 
Persian, Hindustani, Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Uriya, Marathi, 
Gwaarathi, Telugu, Karnata, Tamil, Malayalam, and other languages. 
4to, cloth, 30s. : * 


Wynter’s Subtle Brains and Lissom Fingers. Crown $vo, 3s. 6d. 


CONTENTS, 

The Buried Roman City in Britain, Early Waruings. 
“ Silvertown.” Dining Rooms for the Working Clusses. 
Advertising. Railway and City Population. 
Vivisection. . . A Day with the Coroner. 
The New Hotel Syatom. ‘Tho English in Paris, 
The Restoration of our Soil. . ‘The Tisnes Newspapor in 1798. 
Hale- Hours at the Kensivgton Museum. Tho Under-Sea Railroad. 
Mudio’s Circulating Library. Ob, the Roast Beef of Old England, 
Froudutent Trade Marks. Physical Edueation, 
Superatition : Where docs it End? Advice by a Retirod Physician. 
‘Tuo New Counterblast to Tobacco. ‘The Clork of the Weather. 
Aiv Traction, Portsmonth Dockyard. 
Uluminitions, Village Hospitals, 
Boat-Building by Mavhinory, Rallways, the Great Civiligors. 
Tho Effects of Railway Travelling upon On taking a House. 

Health, * Photographic Portraitare. 
The Working-Men’s Flower Show. Doctor's Stuff. 
Messagea under the Sea, * Smallpox in London. 
Town Telegraphs. « Hospital Dresa. 
The Broud Wo Eat, Excyrsion Trains, 


“ Altogether ‘Subtle Brainy and Lissom Fingers’ is about tho pleasantest book of 
xhort collected papers of chit chat blending information with umuscwont, and not over. 
tasking the attontivn or the intelligence, that we have secon for a good while.”—London 
Reader. 


LIEUT. G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND, Queen’s Own Corps of Guides, 


Eighteen Hundred Miles in a Burmese Tat, through Burmah#Siam, 
and the Eastern Shan States. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, §s. 


* There is « good deal of jocular description in this book, which, ag the reader will 
easily 800, has been introdueed with an oye rather to amusoment than to accuracy: but 
ufter ail the volume will have repaid the reader for the fow hours which may be spent 
in its porasai if it conveys to him, as it is calculated to do, aair impreasion of the 
djficalties which beset the wayfurer in a strange land who, when in search of the 
pleasures of travel, begins hia journey where he should leave off, and enda it where he 
should have atarted."— Athen@em, : 


“Mr Younghusband’s account of his adventures is written simply and without 
exaggeration, but on the whole we think we would rather read about the Shan country 
Utan travel in.it.”"—Literary World. 
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Scientific Works; including Botany, Matural 
‘istory, &c. : 
E. BONAVIA, M.D.; Brigade-Surgeon, Indian Medical Service. 


The Cultivated Oranges and Lemons of India and Ceylon. Demy 
“8vo, with oblong Atlas Volume of Plates, 2 vols. 30. 


R. BRAITHWAITE, M.D., Fy L.S.y) OC. 
The Sphagnacez, or Peat Mosses of Europe and North America. 
Dlustrated with 29 Plates, coloured by hand. Imp. 8vo, 258. 
« At mnacologists will be delightod to hii the appearance of this important work. 
‘Never before haa our native woss-flora heen so carofally figured and described, 
that by an acknowledged authority on the subject."—Science Gossip. 
 Mfonses, perhaps, receive about af little attention from botanists as any class of 
plants, and’ considering how admirably mosses lend themselves to the collec 
purposes, this is very romarkable, Something may be due to the minutennss of tho 
vat of many of the apecies, and something perhaps to tho difficulties inherent in the 
apaiomutic treatment of those plints; but we fancy the chicf cause of comparative 
neglect with which thoy are treated is to be sought in tho want of a food iMustrated 
English treatise upon them, In the work which is now before us, Dr Braith waite airs 
at plicing tho British mosses on the samo vantage-giound as the more Tavonred clases 
of the vogolable kingdom; and judging from the Sample lately issued, ho will succeed 
in his endeavours.”—Popular Sctence Review, : 


B. CARRINGTON, M.D., F.R.S. 
British Hepaticee. Containing Descriptions ands Figures of the Native 
Species of Jungermannia, Marchantia, and Anthoceros. Imp. 8vo, 
-sewel, Parts t to 4, plain plates, 2s. 6. cach; coloured plates, 
3s. 6d. each. 

















M. C. COOKE, MA, LID. 


The British Fungi: A Plain and y Account of. With Coloured 
Plates of 40 Species. Fifth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

© Mr Cooke writes for those whore education and means aro limited, and with pre- 
eminent auccess. It is really a pleasure to read the manuals whieh he has published, 
for they are up to the mark, and 80 completo as to leave hardly anything to he desired. 
The new work on the fungi appeara to bo equally valuable with those which he has 
already printed, Tt contains dercriptions of the esculent fungi, the manner in which 
they are prepared for the table, ‘how to discriminate the nutritious from tho poisonous 
species, detaila of the principles of their scientific classification, and a tabular arrange- 
mont of orders and genera,” 








Handbook of British Hepatice. Containing Descriptions and Figures 
of the Indigenous Species of Marchantia, fungermannia, Riccia, and 
Anthoceros, Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. *: 

“Jt ivory creditable to Mr Cooke that the drawings in his hook are all sketches: 
from nature made hy his own poneil, ‘This shows work, and is moro respectable than 
the too common practice of copying engravings from tho authorities in the particular 
branch of science. This little book is ‘valuable, because in somo respects it is certainly 
fn good guide-book to 2 number of edible fung! unknown to tho public."—Popular 
Science Review. . 

<M Granabty no grow in the British flora has received so little attention ax the 
Hepatiew, Dr M,C. Cooke has now filled up the gap by producing a ‘Handbook of 
the British Hepatic.’ containing full descriptions of all the species, about two hundred 
in number, known to inhabit the British Islands." —Nature. 


. M. C. Cooke’s Books continued. 
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M,C. COOKE, ALA, 1.1..D.—continued. 

Our Reptiles and Batrachians. A Vlain and Easy Account of the 
Lizards, Snakes, Newts, Toads, Frogs, and Tortoises indigenous to 
Great Britain. New and Revised Edition. With original Coloured’ 
Pictures of every Species, and numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 6s. 











CONTENTS. 
Reptiles and Snake-stones, The Blind Werm, The Common Frog, , 
The Common Lizard. ‘the Common Snuke, The Edible Frog, 
The Sand Lizard, > ‘The Smooth Snake, The Common Toad, 
The Green Lizard. ‘The Viper, or Adder. Common Smooth Newt or 
Tho Natterjack, reat Water Newt. ft 
Palmate Newt. Gray's Banded Newt. 
The Leathery Turtle. Amphibia or Batrachians. Appendix, 


“Mr Cooke has especially distinguished himeelf as a student of tho fungi and the 
frosh-water algs, his Works on these orders boing the standard treatises in Hnglish, 
Ho hns also pail some attention to zoology and chemistry, his eineation in thess as in 
other scioneoa being obtained by porsistent self-instrnotion."—Celebrisées of the Century, 


Rust, Smut, Mildew, and Mould. An Introduction to the Stuly of 
Microscopic Fungi. Hlustrated with 269 Coloured Figures by J. 
E. Sowerby. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Appendix 
of New Species. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Those of our readers who arc the happy possessors of microscopes would weleome 
this hook with delight, as opening tho way to a definite smdy of a most interesting 
branch of plant life. ‘The minute fungi, here so faithfully aepicted by Mr Sowerby, 
and Ro carefully desevibed by De Cooke, have not only beanty of form and colour, but 
wonderful life-historiva, Every hedgo or lane or piceo of waste ground, even in tho 
suburbs of largo towns, wilkprovile specimens, which may be easily preserved on tho 
plants which thoy attnek or mounted as microscope slides. 


Important to Botanists and Students of Natural History. 4 
European Fungi (Hymenomycetum) — Synoptical Key to. Cooke 
(M. C.) and Quelet (L., M.D., &e.)—Clavis Synoptica Mymenomy- 
cetum Europworam. Feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d.; or, interleaved with ruled 
paper, 8s. 6d. 
‘‘ Without pretending to high scientifle quality, the work throughout is well flited to 


instruct and to attract a class of readers who might shrink from grappling with 9 
sciontifle text-book.” —Saturday Review. 


BARON CUVIER, 

The Animal Kingdom. With considerable Additions by W. RB. 
Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S., and Jf. O. Westwood, F.L.S. New 
Edition, Illustrated with 500 Engravings on Wood and 36 Coloured 
Plates. Imp. 8vo, 21s. 

J. HUNTER, late Hon. Sec. of the British Bee-keepers’ Association. 

A Manual of Bee-keeping. Containing Practical Information for | 
Rational and Proftable Methods of Bee Management. Full Instruc- 
tions on Stimulative Feeding, Ligurianising and Qucen-raising, with 
descriptions of the American Comb Foundation, Sectional Supers, 
and the best Hives and Apiarian Appliances on all systems. Fourth 
Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“We cordially recommend Mr Hunter's neat an@ compact Manual of Bee-keeping. 

Mr Hunter writes clearly and well. ”-- Science Gossip. . 

“ We ara indebted to Mr J, Hunter, Honotary Secretary of the Britial, Bee-keepers’ 

Association, His Manual of Bee-kooping, just published, is full to the very brim of 

choice and practical hints fully up to the most advanced stagos of Apiarian Science, 


and its perusal has afforded us so inuch pleasure that we have drawn somewhat largely 
from it for the benefit of our readers." —Bee-Leepers’ Mayazine (New York), 
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. G. H. KINAHAN. 
A Handy Book of Rock Names. Fcap. 8vo, 45. 


© Phia will prove, we do not doubt, a vers useful little book to all practicas geologists, 
and also to the reading student of rocks. When a difficulty. tx ineurrod as to a 
species of deposit, it will soon vanish, Mr Kinahan's little book will goon inake it ol! 
epar. ‘The work is divided into thres parts, ‘The first is a classified table of rocks, the 
second part treats of the /ngenit: rocky, and the third part deals with those rocks which 
are styled Herivate, Dana's termination of yte has been most generally teed by the 
nathoe, but he has also given the i terminations for those that Jike them, Tho books 
Will be purchased, for it must be liad, by every geologiet; and ae its size is malt, it will 


Torm a convenient pocke! companion for the man who works over feld and quarry.” — 


Popular Sekence Review. 
Professor E. LANKESTER. 


The Uses of Animals in Relation to the Industry of Man, New 


Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

Silk, Wool, Leather, Bone, Soap, Waste, Sponges, and Corals, Shell-fish, Insects, 
Furs, Feathera, Horns and Hair, and Animal Perfumes, arc the subjects of the twelve 
Jectures on ‘‘ The Uses of Animals.” 

“In hig chapter on ‘ Waste,’ the lecturer gives startling insight into the manifold 


uses of rubbish, ... De Lankester finds a use for everything ; and he delights in 
analysing each fecah’ sample of rejected material, and stating how cach of its com- 
ponent parts cau be turned to the best account.”-- Athenmun. 
Practical Physiology: A School Manual of Health, With numcrous 
Woodcuts. Sixth Edition, Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
CONTENTS. 
Constitution of the Human Body. Breathing, or the Function of Respira- 
Nature of the Food supplicd to the Human i 














tion. 
Body. The Structure and Functions of the 
Digestion, and the Organs by which it is Skin. 


‘performed. The Movements of the Human Body. , 
nature of Blood and its Circulation by the The Brain and Nerves. 
Heart, The Organs of the Senses. 


“Writing for schoolboys, Dr Lankester ha heen careful to consult their tastes, 
Thore ave passages in this little work which will make it popular, and the instructor 
will prohably be hailed by a name which is new ta people of his class, that of a 
regular briek,'”—Adhencewn, 

MRS LANKESTER. 

Talks about Health: A Book for Boys and Girls. Being an Explana- 
tion of all the Processes by which Life is Sustained. Illustrated. 
Small 8vo, Is. 

The Late EDWARD NEWMAN, F.Z.S. 
British Butterflies. With many Illustrations. Super royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
i The British butterflies have tound a good friend in Mr Newman, who has given 
usa history of their lives—from larva to tnago, their habits and their, whereabouts 

Which is one of the most perfect things of the kind. And we are glad to read the 

authogs atatement that his work has attained. while in progress, a sale that is almost 

aatit@mable in English scientific works. Firstly, the work consista of a serics of 
notices to the } oung Who may be disposed to go butterfly-hunting. And in them we 
find the author's great experience, and we commend this part of his work to our 
funders, The next part deals with the subjects ot anatomy, physiology, and embryo- 
logy of the insects ; and finally we come to the separate account of each species. This 
lekker is admirably given. First comes a capital engraving, life size, of the specics, 
sat then follows in offter the life, history, time of appearance and locality, oceupying 
from a page to a page and a halt or two pages of a large quarto (or nearly so) volume. 
een this ie-done well, as we might expeet from the author ; it is clear, intelligible, and 

Geveid of much of the rubbish which abounds in books of this kind generally, We 

tyust eonclude by expressing the hope that all who are interested in insects will make 

thomselves acquainted with the volune.”—Popular Science Heview. 
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MARY A. PRATTEN. 


My Hundred Swiss Flowers. With a Short Account of Swiss Ferns. 
With 60 Ilustrations. Crown Svo, plain plates, 12s. 6d: ; coloured 
plates, 25s. 

“<The temptation to produce such books as this seems irresistible. The author 
fecls a want; the want is undeniable. After more or less hesitation he feels he can 
supply it. “It is pleasantly written, and affords useful hints aa to localities. > 


Athena@um. 
S. L. PUMPHREY. 


A Little Brown Pebble, with 10 full-page cuts. Feap. qto, 38. 6d. 

“In the story of ‘A Little Rrown Pebble,’ its writer endeavours to introduce geo- 
logical acience into the nuraery, showing what strange creatures lived in the ancient 
seas, what monsters inhabited the primeval forests, and how our country alternated 
hetween torrid heats and an arctic cold. ‘The accuracy of the information is guaran- 
teed by competent authorities, and the ithistrations are spirited. There is no reason 
why the attempt should not succeed.”—-Acadenty, 21st December 1889. 


R. RIMMER, F.L.S. 


The Land and Freshwater Shells of the British Isles.  Ius- 
trated with ro Photographs and 3 Lithographs, containing figures of 
all'the principal Species. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 58° 

“This handsomely got up litue volume supplies a long-felt want in a very ingenfous 
and trustworthy manner. The author ix an enthusiastic conchologist, and writes 
both attractively and well, and in a manner so simple and natural that we have no 
fear that any ordinarily educated man will easily understand overy phrase. Bat tho 
feature of this book which strites us most is thrt overy specier of Rritish land and 
freshwater shetl has been photographed, and hera wo havo wll the photographs, natural 
size in tho albertype process, 60 thit (ho merest tyro will tind no difficulty in ideng- 
fying any sholl bo may find."—Science Review. 


J. SMITH, ALS. 


Ferns: British and Foreign. lourth Edition, revised and greatly cn- 


larged, with many illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“«Eaeh genus is described, and the technical characters upon which it is founded 
are shown in the accompanying itlustrations, and the indispensable technical terms 
are explained hy examples ‘The meaning and derivations of the botanical names of 
ferns are also given in sufficient detail and with sufficient accuracy to mect the wants 
of amateurs, if not of scholars. Rut perhaps the most valuable part of the work is that 
devoted to instruction in the cultivation of ferns, which occupies some seventy pages 
of the book, A bibliography of the subject and an excellent index make up the 
remainder of this useful volume, which we recommend to all persons desirous of know- 
ing something more about ferns than being able to recognise them by sight.” Field, 

“« Mr Smith’s work ontitles him to admiration for his industry and for the manifest 
care with which he has studicd his subject ; and his present enlarged work will certainly 
become and be a standard library book of reference for all pteridologists and orna. 
mental gardenera (whether professional or amateur) who devote attention to filiculture. 
And there roally is no family of plants which is more clegant than are ferns, @Indi- 
genous British ferns alone afford a most intcresting scope of research and collection.” 
—Whitehall Review. 

“ This is a new and enlarged edition of one of the best extant works on British 
and foreign ferns which has heen called for by the introduction, during the interval 
of ten years which hag elapsed since the issue of the first edition, of a number of exotic 
species which have been coliccted and arranged under their rappective genera and 
tribes as an appendix. There are thus introduced 234 entirely now species. The sixty 
pages devoted to a treatise on the cultivation of ferns are invaiuable to the fern-grower, 
professional or amateur, describing the conditions under which ferns giow in their 
native country—knewledge which is essential to their really successful cultivation 
in this."—Rural World. 
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J. E. TAYLOR, F.LS., F.GS. 
‘Flowers: Their Origin, Shapes, Perfumes, and Colours, Illus- 
trated with 32 Coloured Figures by Sowerby, and 161 Woodcuts, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


CONTENTS 

The Old and New Philosophy of Flowers—The Geological Antiquity of Flowers 
and Insécts—The Geographical Distribution of Flowere—The Structure of Flowering 
Plante---Relations between Flowers and their Physical Surroundings—Relations 
between Flowers and the Wind—The Colours of Flowers—The External Shapes of 
Flowers—The Internal Shapes of Flowers—The Perfumes of Flowers—Social Flowers 
—Birds and Flowers—The Natural Defences of Flowering Plants. 

‘* This is an altogether charming book, full of wisdom, cheerful, simple, attractive, 
and informed throughout with a high purpose. Its object is to place within reach of 
the general public in an agreeable form the results of the most recent and compre 
hensive botanical research, The author is so bold as to ask why fiowers were made, 
and is not without meang to answer the question reverently and truthfully, He 
connects them by the aida that science supplies with the history of creation, and the 
records of the rocks, and with the history of man, and the progress of the agricultural 
and horticultural arte? He tells us how they are influenced by soil and climate, how 
changed and multiplied by insects and other agencies, how their seeds are blown 
about the world, and how by innumerable divine appointments it at last comes about 
that the life of a man ig environed and beautified with flowers. The work ia rich in 
the results of travel, and it happily connects the vegetable products of the globe with 
the conditions that favour them and the wants they satisfy. It is therefore a book 
for all ages, and for botanists and gardeners, as well as for such as rather too gladly 
confess they know nothing about Plante, We should like to see it on every 
family table in the whole longth and breadth of the United Kingdom."—Gardeners’ 
Magazine. 

The Aquarium: Its Inhabitants, Structure, and Managemept. 
Second Edition, with 238 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“ Few men have done more to popularige the natural history science than the late 
Dr Taylor. The work before us, while intended as a handbook to public aquaria, is 
responsible for many attempts, successful and otherwise, at the construction of the 
domestic article, The book is replete with valuable information concerning persons 
and things, while the directions for making and managing aquaria are very clear and 
concise. The illustrations are numerous, suitable, and very good."—Schoolmaster, 

“The ichthyologist, be it known, is not such a fearfal or horrific ‘sort of wild- 
fowl’ as his name would seem toargue him. The prevalence of the breed, the extent 
of ita knowledge, the zeal of its enthusiasm, and the number of the aquaria it has 
built for itself in town or country, are all part and parcel of that ‘march of science’ 
which took its impetus from Darwin and the ‘ Origin of Species.’ Those who do not 
nlready know that useful book, ‘The Aquarium,’ by Mr J. E. Taylor, Ph.D., F.L.8., 
&ce,, should procure this new edition (the sixth). It forms a convenient handbook or 
popular manual to our public aquaria. The aquarium, its inhabitants, its structure 
ond ita management, are the author's especial care. And with the help of well-known 
works and a wide experience he has managed to put together a most praiseworthy 
book,"—-Seience Siftings. 


Half-Kours in the Green Lanes. Illustrated with 300 Woodcuts. Fifth 


Edition, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“4 book which cannot fail to please the young, and from which many an older 
reader may glean bere and there facts of interest in the field of nature. Mr Taylor 
has endeavoured to collect these facta which are to be recorded daily by an observant 
country gentleman with a taste for natural history ; and he has attempted to put them 
together in a clear and®simp'e style, so that the young may not only acquire a love for 
the investigation of nature, but may also put up (by reading this little book) an im- 
portant store of knowledge. We think the author bas succeeded in his object. He 
has made a very interesting little volume, not written above the heads of its readers 
ag many of those books are, and he has taken care to have most of his natural history 
observations very accurately illustrated.”—Popular Science Review. 


J. E. Taylor's Books continued. 
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J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.S., FG. —continued. 


Half-Hours at the Seaside. Illustrated with 250 Woodcuts. Fourth * 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“The love of natural history has now become so prevalent, at least among purely 
English readers, that we hardly meet a family at the seaside one of whose members 
has not some little knowledge of the wonders of the deep. Now, of course, this Igve 
of marine zoology is being vaatly increased by the existence of the valuable aqudtia 
at the Crystal Palace and at Brighton. Still, however, notwithstanding the amount 
of adwirable works on the subject, more especially the excellent treatises of Gosse 
and others, there was wanted a cheap form of hook with good illustrations which * 
should give a clear account of the ordinary creatures one meets on the sands 
and in the rock pools. The want no longer exists, for the excellent littie manual that 
now lies before us embraces all that could be desired by those who are entirely ignorant 
of the subject of seaside zoology, while ita mode of arrangement and woodcuts, which 
are carefully drawn, combine to render it both attractive and useful.”— Popular 
Setence Review. 





Riding, Veterinary, and Agricalture. 
EDWARD L. ANDERSON. 


How to Ride and School a Horse. With a System of Horse Gym- 
nastics. Fourth Edition. Revised and Corrected. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d, 
“ He is well worths of @ hearing." —/iell’s Life, 
«Mr Andereon is, without doubt, a thorough horseman,”—Zhe ist, 
“It should he a good investment to all lovers of horses."— The Fara, 
“There is 0 reason why tho careful reader should not he uble, by the help of this 
little book, to train as well as ride his horses,”—Zand and Water. 


‘ SAMES IRVINE LUPTON, F.R.CTS. 
The Horse, as he Was, as he Is, and as he Ought to Be. [lustrated. 
Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 
“Written with a good object in view. namely, to create an interest in the im- 
portant subject of horse-breeding, more especially that class known as general utility 


orses. The book contains several illustrations, is well printed and handsomely 
bound, and we hope will meet with tho attention it deserves.”—Live Stock Journal, 


WILLIAM PROCTOR, Stud Groom. 


The Management and Treatment of the Horse in the Stable, Field, 
and on the Road. New and Revised tion. Crown Svo, 6s. 

“There are few who are interested in horses will fail to profit by one 
portion or another of this useful work. Coming from a practical hand the 
work should recomend itself to the public.”—Sportsman. 

“There is a fund of sound common-sense views in this work which will be 
interesting to many owners.”—Field. 

GEORGE GRESSIVELL. 
The Diseases and Disorders of the Ox. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 
as. 6d. 

«This is perhaps one of the best of the popular books on the subject which has been 
published in recent years, and demonstrates in a most unmistakable manner the great 
advance that has been made in Bovine and Ovine Pathology since the days of Youatt, 
abe To mediga] men who desire to know something of the disorders of such an 
important animal—speaking hygienically—as the Ox, the work can be recommended.” 
—The Lancet. 


“Tris clear, concise, and practical, and would make a very convenient handbook of 
reference."—Saturday Review. 
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. PROFESSOR SHELDON. 


The Future of British Agriculture. How Farmers may best bé~ 
Benefited. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


“ Fortunately Prof. Sheldon has no mind to play the part of a prophet, 
but from the plenitude of a long experience gives sage counsel how to farm 
abreast of the time and be ready for whatever may ensue. « This little 
book is well worth reading, and it is pleasant to find that the professor by 
no means despairs of the future of agriculture in England.”—Academy. 


“We welcome the book as a valuable contribution to our agricultural 
literature, and as a useful guide to those branches in which the author 
is especially qualified to instruct.”—Wature, 


“In this beautifully printed and well-bound little book of 158 pp.; 
Professor Sheldon, in his usual happy style, surveys the agricultural field, 
and indicates what he thinks is the prospect in front of the British farmer. 
Like a watchman he stands upon his sower—and when asked, What of the 
night? he disavows not that we are in the night, but earnestly declares that 
the morning cometh apace, The professor is an optimist ; he does not helieve 
that the country is done, and still less does he favour the idea that, taking a 
wide survey, the former days were better than these. On the contrary, he 
urges that the way out of the wilderness is not by any by-path, but by going 
right ahead ; and, ere Jong, the man who holds the banner high will emerge 
triumphant.""—Seottish Farmer. 








JOHN WATSON, F.L.S. 


Ornithology in Relation to Agriculture and Horticulture, by various 
writers, edited by John Watson, ¥.L.S., Xe, Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, 


List or Contetscrors iss Eleanor A. Ormerod, late Consulting 
Entomologist to the Royal Agricultural Society of England; 0, V. Aplin, 
F.L.S., Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union ; Charles Whitehead, 
E.LS., F.G.8., &e., author of ‘Fifty Years of Fruit Farming”; John 
L.S., author of ‘A Handbook for Farmers and Small Holders” ; 
the Rev. F. O. Morris, M.A., author of ‘‘A History of British Birds” ; G. W. 
Murdoch, late editor of The Furmer; Riley Fortune, F.Z.8.; T. H. Nelson, 
Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union ; T. Southwell, F.Z.S. ; Rev. 
Theo. Wood, B.A., F.LS.; J. H. Gurney, jun., M.P.; Harrison Weir, 
F.R.HLS. ; W. H. Tuck. 

+ Will form a textbook of a reliable kind in guiding agriculturists at large 
in their dealings with their feathered friends and foes alike.”—Glasgow 
Herald. 

‘opis is a valuable book, and should go far to fulfil its excellent purpose. 
It ig a book that every agriculturist should possess.”—Land and 















‘Water. 
“It ig well to know what birds do mischief and what birds are helpful. 
This book is the very manual to clear up all such doubts,”— Yorkshire Post. 


“Tn these days of agricultural depression it behoves the former to study, 
among other subjects, ornithology, ‘That he and the gamekeeper often bring 
down plagues upon the land when they fancy they are ridding it of a pest is 
exceedingly well illustrated in this series of papers.” —Scotsmaan, 
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3ndta, China, Japan, and the East. ~ 


SURGEON-MAJOR L. A. WADDELL, M.B., F.L.S., F.R.G.S., 
Member of the Royal Astatic Society, Anthropological Institute, & 


The Buddhism of Tibet, with its Mystic Cults, Symbolism, and Mytho- 
logy, and in its Relation to Indian Buddhism, with over 200 Illustray 
tions. Demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


SyNorsis of Conrexts :—Introductory. Historical: Changes in Primitive Bud- 
dhisma leading to Lamaism—Rise, Development, and Spread of Lamaism—The Sects of 
Lamaism. Doctrinal: Metaphysical Sources of the Doctrine—The Doctrine and ite 
Morality—Scriptures and Literature. Monastic : The Order of Lamas—Daily Life and 
Routine—Hierarchy and Reincarnate Lamas. Buildings: Monasteries—Temples and 
Cathedrals—Shrines (and Relics and Pilgrims). Mythology and Gods: Pantheon and 
Tmages—Sacred Symbols and Charms, Ritual and Sorcery: Worship and Ritual— 
Astrology and Divination Sorcery and Neeromaney. | Frattoals and Plays: Festivals 
and Holidays—Mystic Plays and Masquerades and Sacred Plays. Popular Lamaiam : 
Domestic and Popular Laimaism. appendices: Chronological Table—Bibliography— 
Index. 











By far the most important mass of original materials contributed to this recondite 
study."—The Times. 

« Dr Waddell deals with the whole subject in a most exhaustive manner, and gives 
@ clear insight into the structure, prominent features, and cults of the system ; and to 
disentangle the early history of ‘Lamaigm from the chaotic growth of fable which has 
invested it, most of the chief internal movements of Lamaism are now for the first 
time presented in an intelligible and systematic form. The work is a valuable 
addition to the long series that have preceded it, and is enriched by numerous illus- 
trations, mostly from originals brought from Lhasa, and from photographs by the 
author, while it is fully indexed, and is provided with a chronological table and biblio- 
graphy.”—Liverpool Courier. 


* A book of exceptional interest.""—Glasyow Herald. * 
**A learned and elaborate work, likely for some time to come to be & source of 
reference for all who seek information about Lamaiem. , . . In the appendix will be 


found s chronological table of Tibetan events, and & bibliography of the best literature 
bearing on Lamaism. There is also an excellent index, and the numerous illustrations 
are certainly one of the distinctive features of the book.”—Morning Post. 

“Cannot fail to arouse the liveliest interest. The author of this excellently pro- 
duced, handsomely illustrated volume of nearly, six hundred pages has evidently 
apared no paina in prosecuting his studies. . . . The book is one of exceptional value, 
and will attract all those readers who take an interest in the old religions of the far 
East."—Pudlishers’ Circular. we 


STR EDWIN ARNOLD, ALA., Author of “ The Light of Asia,” & ce. 


The Book of Good Counsels. Fables from the Sanscrit of the 
Hitopadésa. With Illustrations by Gordon Browne, Autograph and 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, antique, gilt top. §s. ‘ 

A few copies of the large paper Edition (limited to 100 copies), 
hound in white vellum, 25s. cach net. 

“The Book of Good Counsels,’ by Sir Edwin Arnold, comes almost as a new book, 
so long has it been out of print. Now, in addition to being very tastefully and 
prettily reissued, it contains numerous illustrations by Mr Gordon Browne. As some 
few may remember, it is 2 book of Indian stories and poetical maxims from the 
Sanskrit of the Hitopadéea. The book is almost a volume of fairy tales, and may pase 
for that with the younger generation, but it is a little too heavily overlaid with philo- 
sophy to be dismissed wholly as such. In fact, like all that Sir Edwin Arnold has 
brought before us, it is full of curious fancies, and that it isa charming little book to 
look at'is its least merit.”—Daily Graphic, 
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CAPTAIN JAMES ABBOTT. foe 


Narrative of a Journey from Herat to Khiva, Moscow, and St 
Petersburgh during the late Russian invasion at Khiva. With Map 
and Portrait. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 24s. 


The real interest of the work consista in its store of apirited anecdote, its enter: 
frining sketches of individual and national character, ita graphic pictures of Eastern 
liteand manners, its simply told tales of peril, privation, and suffering encountered and 
endured with a soldier's courage. Over the whole narrative, the naivetc and fr 
ness of the writer cast a charm that far more than covers its occasional eccentricities 
of style and language. It has seldom fallen to our lot to read a more interesting 
narrative ot personal adventure. Rarely, indeed, do we find an author whose 
constant presence, through almost the whole of two large volumes, ie not only 
tolerable, but welcome. Few readers will rise trom a perusal of the narrative 
without a strong feeling of personal sympathy and interest in the gallant Major ; even 
though here and there unable to repress a sinile at some burst of ecstasy, aome abrupt 
apostrophe, such ag would never have been perpetrated by a practical writer, anda 
man of the world, 


STR E. C. BAYLEY, 


The Local Muhammadan Dynasties, Gujarat. Forming a Sequel 
to Sir H. M. Elliott's ‘History of the Muhammadan Empire 
~Of India.” Demy 8vo, 21s. 


“The value of the work consists in the light which it serves to throw upon dis- 
pt dates and obscure transactions. Asa work of reference it is doubtless useful, 
gardin the way it which its learned translator and editor has acquitted himself 
is task it is scarcely necessary to write; a profound scholar and painstalcing in- 
vestigator, his labours are unusually trustworthy, and the world of letters will doubt- 
‘sa award him that meed of praise, which is rarely withheld from arduous and con- 
aclentious toil, by assigning him, in death, a niche in the temple of fame, side by side 
with his venerated master, Sir Henry Elliott."—dcademy, 

‘* This book may be considered the first of a series designed rather asa supplement 
than complement to the ‘History of India ag Told by its own Historians.’ Following 
the Preface, a necesaurily Urief biographical notice—written in the kindly and appre- 
ciative spirit which ever characterises the style of the learned editor of Marco Polo, 
whose initials are scarcely needed to confirm his identity—explains how on Professor 
Dowson’s death, Sir Edward Clive Bayley was induced to undertake an editorship for 
which he was eminently qualified by personal character and acquaintance with the 
originator of the project which constituted his raivon d'étre. But the new editor did 
not live to see the actual publication of his first volume. Scarcely had he completed 
it tor the prass, when his career was brought to a close. A singular fatality seems to 
have attended the several able men who have taken the leading part in preserving this 
particular monument of genuine history. Henry Elliott, John Dowson, Edward Clive 
Bayley, and more recently still (during the current yoar), Edward Thomas, the high- 
class numismatist, all have passed away, with hands upon the plough in the very feld 





- of Oriental research. Without asking to whose care the preparation of any future 


volumes may be entrusted, let us be thankful for the work, so far completed and—at 
this time especially—for the instalment which has just appeared."—Athenewm. 


STR GEORGE BIRDIVOOD, 1.D. 


Report on the Old Records of the India Office, with Maps and 
Hlustrations, Royal 8vo, r2s. 6d. 


«Those who aredamiliar with Sir George Birdwood’s literary method will appreciate 
the interest and the wealth of historical illustration with which he invests these topics.” 
—Times, Feb, 2, 1891, 

“Sir George Birdwood has performed a Hereuleen task in exploring, sorting, and 
describing the masses of old India Office records. which Mr Danvers has now got into 
& state of admirable arrangement, so that, with the help of Sir George’s Index, they 
may be readily and profitably consulted by students."_S-usman. 
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LB. BONAVIA; M.D., Brigade-Surgeon, Indian Medical Service. 


‘The Cultivated Oranges and Lemons of India and Ceylon. Demy 
8vo, with Atlas of Plates, 30s. - us 
« Tho amount of labour and research that Dr Bonavia must have expended on these, 
voltimes would be very diflicult to estimate, and it is to be hoped that he will be repaid, *, 
to some extent at least, by the recognition of his work by those who are interested An 
promoting the internal industries of India."—Home News. 
“There can be no question that the author of this work has devoted much time and 
trouble to the study of the Cifros family in India, That the preparation of the book , 
has been a Iahouc of love is evident throughout its pages.”—The Englishman, 2 





“FC. DANVERS, Registrar and Superintendent of Records, 
India Office, London. ar 5 


Report to the Secretary of State for India in Council on the Portu- 
guese Records relating to the East Indies, contained in the 
Archivo da Torre de Tombo, and the Public Libraries at Lisbon ahd. 
Evora. Royal 8vo, sewed, 6s. net. roa : 


“The whole book is full of important and interesting materials for thé stpaght 
alike of English and of Indian bistory.”—Times, Se ae 
“Tt is more than time that some attention was paid to the history of the Portuguese. 
in India by Englishmen, and Mr Danvers is doing good service to India by his investi. 
{gation into the Portuguese records.” —Jndia. 4 7 
: “We are very grateful for it, especially with the gratitude which consists in a long- 
ing for more favours to come, The Secretary of State spends much money on wors9, 
things than continuing the efforts of which the book under review is only the flat, 
result, iatic Quarterly Review, 7 
The visits of inspection into the records preserved In Portugal bearing on the 
history of European enterprise in Eastern seas, which were autHorised by the Secretary 
of State for India in 1391 and 1892, have resulted in the production of a most interest-. 
ing report, which shows that a vast store of historical papers has been carefully pro+ 
served in that country, which deserves more thorough investigation, vr Danvers, 
whose devotion to the duties of the Record Department is well known, hastened to 
carry out his instructions, and his report fully attests the earnestness with which he. 
pursued his task, The documents range in date from 1500 ta the present date, and 
contain clusters of documents numbering 12.465 and 5,274, and 1,783 in extent, besides 
many other deeply interesting batches of smaller bulk. It seems that no copies exist 
of most of these documents among our own records, a fact which invests them with - 
peculiar interest, 











GEORGE DOBSON. 


Russia’s Railway Advance into Central Asia. Notes of a Journey’ 
from St Petersburg to Samarkand, Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“The letters themselves have becn expanded and rewritten, and the work contains 
seven additional chapters, which bring the account of the Transcaspian Provinces 
down to the present time, Those of our readers who remember the original letters 
will need no further commendation of our correspondent’s accuracy of information” 
and graphic powers of description.”—Times. 

‘Offers a valuable contribution to our knowledge of this-cegion. The author 
journeyed from St Petersburg to Samarkand by the Russian trains and steamers. 
He wonders, as so many have wondered before, why the break in the line of railway 
communication which is made hy the Caspian Sea is allowed to continue. His hook is 
eminently impartial, and he deals with the question of trade between India and Central 
Asia ina chapter full of the highest interest, both for the statesman and tbe British. 
merchant."—Daily Telegretjih, : 
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oe REV. A. J. De DORSEY, B.D:,-K. 
: aS Portagts ese Discoveries, Dependencies, and 
ad + rica, with Maps. ‘Crown 8vo, 4s. SA, Se 
ri * + ~ CONTENTS.« eee ? ee : 
3 4 ie Book I; + Book LiT.—continued. | © 2 7 
luctory. - + ee es IS ie 4 
ica = Aiport us tx: Bavope gill Asta: 5 2 Anaaheneaes 
Portugal and the Portuguese. * Th Te n of PSP. 3S 3 z 4 
= rortaanes® Discoveries in the Fifteenth a ete ph of Rome. . oe 
ent zi ~ y ye L 
PARC Cotonsl of Toassein. ese 2 Sap BOs ie 
Sixteent tury. Subsequent Missions in Southern India, ~ . 
*, The Portuguese Empire inflhe sixeontn with special reference'to the Syrignis. «~ oars 
ae Century. y Radiation of Mission of Goa. 












The Madura Mission. 





: * Mh; Boole Be Portuguese Missions in the Carnatic. 
PF the Portuguese Missions in Souther Syrian Christians in the Seventeenth 


4 Century. 
rly History of the Church in India. Syrian Christians in the« Eighteenth 
ting of the Portuguese with the Century. a : 


yrians, . 3 
of the Portuguese Missions. Bons 











of the Jesuits. The Portuguese Missions, with special . 
Jesuits in Portugal. * reference to Modern Missionary 
‘Xavier's Mission in India. efforts in South India, 
absequent Missions in the Sixteenth The First Protestant Mission in South : 
Century. - India, “ 4 
yes Book III. English Missions to the Syrians 1806-167 * 4 
et {eptteae English Missions and the Syrian 
x The Subjugation of the Syrian Church. Christians, 
©" Roman Claim of Supremacy. The Disruption and its Results, 
a First Attempt, by the Franciscans. Present State of the Syrian Christians. 
is Second Attempt. by the Jesuits. ‘The Revival of the Romish Missions in 
z & The Struggle against Rome. India, 
- : 





GENERAL GORDON, C.B. 


Events in the Taeping Rebellion. Being Reprints of MSS. copied 
~ by General Gordon, C.B., in his own handwriting 5 with Monograph, 
Introduction, and Notes. By A. Egmont Hake, author of ‘The 
Story of Chinese Gordon.” With Portrait and Map. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


“A valuable and graphic contribution to our knowledge of affairs in China at the 








is most critical period of its history."—Leeds Mercury. 
i. & " 'Mr-Hake has prefixed a vivid sketch of Gordon's career as a ‘leader of men,’ 
“4 ® which shows insight and grasp of character. ‘The style is perbaps somewhat too 


? emphatic and ejaculatory—one seems to hear echoes of Hugo, and a strain of Mr 
i : ‘Welter Besant—but the spirit is excellent."—Atheneum. 
: “Without wearying his readers by describing at length events which are as 





be ae familiar in our mouths as household words, he contents himself with giving light 
Ps ty _ sketch of them, and fills in the picture with a personal narrative which to most people 
Soe will be entirely new." —Saturday Review. 
: : 
. - m4 . 
* J F. V. GREENE, Military Attaché to"the U.S. Legation & 
: at St Petersburg. 
: Sketches of Army Life in Russia. Crown 8vo, 9s. 
= 63 pti, Any Bookseller at Home and Abroad. 
: . 
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aes Great’ Reductions in this Catalogue: 4 5 
pope Sees “Ml. GRIFFITH, ee 
Igdia’s. Princes. — Short Life Sketches oi <the Native Rulers ef India, * 3 
with 47 Portraits and tions, Demy gto, gilttop,21s. et . 
wo List or Portrarts. eae 4s ee 
we ii me tsa “2 om MBAY PRESIDENCY, = 
-H_ the Maharaja of Cashmere. — ~~~ HH. the Gutkwar of Baroda. . 
HLH, the Maharaja of Patiala. Ht theateoot Gurche eS 
HLH, the Maharaja of Kapurthalla, e Raja Kolhapur. ae - 
eRaqpurana.” os = 
‘The@Maharaje of Oudipur. 7 
The Maharaja of Jeypore. : : 
‘The Maharaja of Jodbpur. ; 
The Maharaja of Ulware. 2 he Thakors Sahib of Gondal. : 
Th@Mabaraja of Bhurtpur. = += : 
CENTRAL INDIA, “SourHEeRN INDIA. < 
H.H. the Maharaja Hollar of Indore. HH; the Nizam of Hyderabad, + 
HLH. the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior. HLH. the Maharaja of Mysore, a 
H.H. the Begum of Bhopal. << Hg, the Maharaja of Travancore. 2 
“A handsome yolume containing a series of phot phic raits and local e 
views with accompanying lette ving biogray eat and polltioal details, °* 
carefully compiled and attractively presented Te = Seed 


Edition. With Preface and Index by S. G. Grady. 8vo, 35s. ® 
“A work of very high authority in all Moslem countries. It discusses most of the 
Subjects mentioned in the Koran and Sonna,”—Mi.1's Muhammafanism. 
The great Law-Book of India, and one of the most important monuments of Mussul- ; 


; .-» 1G HAMILTON, ‘ Pe ig va 
Hedaya or Guide, A Commentary on the Mussulman Laws. Se % 
ae 





«Man legislation in existence. See ie 
‘A valuable work,""2-ALLIBONE, 4 5 
Synopsis OF CONTENTS. , va 

Of Zakat. Of Widda or Deposits, * a 

» Of Nikkab or Marriage. - Of Areeat or Loans, - 
Of Rizza or Fosterage, Of Hibba or Gifts, Vs ‘ 
Of Talak or Divorce, Of Ijaro or Hire, ¢ * 
Of Ittajx or the Manumiasion of Slaves. Of Mokatibes, . u ¥ 
Of Eiman or Vows. Of Willa. aS 
Of Hoodood or Punishment, . Of Tkrah or Compulsion, : 
Of Saraka or Larceny. Of Hijr or Inhibition, 
Of Al Seyif or the Institutes, Of Mazoons or Licensed Slaves, 
Of the Law respecting Lakects or Found- Of Ghazty or Usurpation. * 

] 5 Of Shaffa, 

Of Looktas or Troves, Of Kissmat or Partition, x 
Of Ibbak or the Absconding of Slaves. Of Mozarea or Compacts of Cutiyation. 
Of Mafkoods or Missing Persons. Of Mosakat or Compacts of Gardening. 
Of Shirkat or Partnership. Of Zabbah or the Slaying of Animals for a 
Of Wakf or Appropriations. Food. : = 
Of Sale, Of Uzheea or Sacrifice, 
Of Serf Sale. Of Kiraheeat or Abominations, = © 
Of Kafalit or Bail. Of the Cultivation of Waste Lands. %: 
Of Hawalit or the Transfer of the Kazee, Of Prohibited Liquors, ia 
Of the Duties of the Kazee. . ‘Of Hunting. 
Of Shahadit or Evidence. Of Rahn or Pawns. 
Of Retractation of Evidence. Of Janayat or Offences against the Person. 
Of Agency. Of Deeayat or Fines, ~ 
Of Dawee or Claim. Of Mawakil or the Levying of Fines, 
Of Ikrar or Acknowledge. Of Wasaya or Wills, 
Of Soolh or Composition. Of Hermaphrodites, 


Of Mozaribat or Co-partnership’ in the 
Profits of Stock and Labour, 
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HOWARD HENSMAN, Special: Coyrespandent of the “ Pioneer”. 
‘ Te (ddahabad) and the * Daily News” (London), ° 


” The Afghan War, 1879-80. Being a complete Narrative of the Capture 
* of Cabul, the Siege of Sherpur, the Battle of Ahmed Khel, the March 
to Candahar, and the defeat of Ayub Khan. With Maps. Demy 8vo, 

2Is. 3 a hed 
™: Sir Frederick Koberts says of the letters here published in a collected form that 
‘nothing could be wore accurate or graphic,’ As togccurucy.no one can bea more 
competent judge than Sir frederick, and his testimony stamps the book hefore us 1a 
* cortstitnting especially trustworthy materia} for history. Of much that ho relates Vr 
/ Hensman was an oye-witness: of the rest he was informed by eye-witucsses immed! 
ately after the occurrence of the events recorded. We are assured by Sir Frederick 
Roberts that Mr Hensman's accuracy is complete in all respects. Mr Henaman enioyad 
singular advantages duriug the first part of the war, for he was the only apectal corres 
Spondent who accompanied the force which marched out of Ali Khey] in September 
1873. One of the mont interesting portions of the book is that which describes the 
march of Sir Frederick Roberts from Cabul to Caudabar, Indead, the book is in 
every respect interesting and well-written, and reflects the greatest credit on the 


author." —Athenvun. ¥ 
; Sir H, HUNTER. : 
A Statistical Account of Bengal. 20vols. Demy Svo, £6. 
1. Twenty-four Parganas avd Sindar- 7. Meldab, Rangpur, Dinajpur. 
hans, & Majshahf and Bogra, 
Murshidabud and Paboa, © 





"IB, 
2, Nadiya and Jessor. 


3, Midnapur, Hugli, and Hourah, 10, Darjilmg, Jalpaiguef, and Kutch 
4. Bardwan. Birbhum, and Bankhura, Behar State, 
5, Dacor, Bakargank Feridpur, and Patna and Saran, " 





Gaya and Shahatad, 
‘Virbut and Champaran, 


Malmansinb. 

. Chittagong Hil) Tracts, Chittagong. 
Noakhuli, Tipporah, and Hi 14. Phagalpur and Santa] Parganas, 

Tipperah State, 15, Monghyr and Purniah, 

Bengal MS. Records,*a sclected list of Letters in the Board of Revenue, 
Calcutta, 1782-1807, with an Historical Dissertation and Analytical 
Index. 4 vols. y 

“This i one of the small class of orig 


= 


> 









al works that compel a reconsideration of 
views which bave been lony accepted and which have passed into the current history 
of the period to which they refer. Sir Willian: Wilson Hunter's exhaustive examination 
of the actual state of the varivus landed classes of Bengal during the last century 
renders impossible the further acceptance of these hitherto almost indisputable dicta 
of Indian history. The chief materials for that examination have been the contem- 
porary MS. records preserved in the Board of Revenue, Caleutta, of which Sir William: 
Hiunter givesa list of 14,136 letters dealing with the period from 1782 to 1807. Nothing 
could be more impartial than the spirit in which he deals with the gteat questions 
involved. Het makes the actual facts, as recorded ly these letters, written at tho 
time, speak for themselves, But those who desire to learn how that system grew out 
of the pre-existing land rights and land usages of the province will find a clear aut 
authoritative explanation, If these four volttmes stood alone they would place their 
author in the first rank of scienti torians; that is, of the extremely limited 
class of historians who write from origi MSS. and records. Lut they do not stand 
alone. They are the natural continuation of the author's reararches, nearly a genera- 
tion ago, among the Distriet Archives of Bengal, which produced his Annals of 
Rural Bengal’ in 1868 and his ‘Orissa’ in 1872. They are also the firet-fruits of that 
comprehensive history of India on which he has been engaged for the last twenty yeara, 
for which bg has collected in each provinee of India an accumulation of tested local 
faaterials such as has ever betore been brought together in the hands, and by the 
labours, of any worker in the same stupendous field, and which, when completed, will 
be the fitting crown of hig lifelong services to India. These volumes are indeed an 
important instalment towards the projected magnum opts; and in this connection 
it ts ef good augury to observe that they maintain their author's reputation for that 
fulness and miinutevess of knbwle’ye, that yrasp of principles and philosophic insight, 
and that fertility and charm of literary expression which give Sir William Hunter his 
unique place among the writers of his day on India.”-The Times. 
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ee Care REV. T. P, HUGHES. , . 
“A Dictionary of Istam, being a Cyclopedia of the Doctrifies, Rites, , 
Ceremonies, and Customs, together with (he Technical and Theatogical 
-. Terms of the Muhammadan Religion. With pumerous Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo, £2 2s.. wie 

“Such a work as this has long been needed, and it‘would be hard to find 
any.one better qualified to prepare it than Mr Hughes. His ' Notes“on 
Muhammadanism,’ of whick two editions have appeared, have proved de- 
cidedly useful to students of Islam, especially in India, antl his lung fainiliarity, 
with the tencts and customs’ of Moslems has placed him in the best possible 
position for deciding what is necessary and what superfluous in a, Dictionary 
of Islam.’ His usual method is to begin an article with the™text in the 
Koran felating to the subject, then to add the traditions hearing upon it, and 
to conclude with the comments of the Mohammedan scholiasts and the 
criticisms of Western scholars, Such a method, while involving an infinity of 
labour, produces the best results in poiat of accuracy aud comprehensiveness. 
‘The difficult task of compiling a dictionary of so vast a subject as Islam, with 
its many sects, its saints, khalifs, ascetics, and dervishes, its festivals, ritual, 
anid sacred places, the dress, manners, and customs of its professors, its com- 
mentators, technical terms, science of tradition and interpretation, its super- 
stitions, magic, aud astrology, its’ theoretical doctrines and actual practices, 
has been accomplished with singular success; and the dictionary will have its 
place among the standard works of reference in every library that professes 
to take account of the religion which governs the lives of forty millions of 
the Queen’s subjects, The articles on * Marriage,’ ‘ Women,’ ‘Wives,’ 
‘Slavery,’ ‘Tradition,’ ‘Sufi,’ ‘Muhammad,’ ‘Da'wah’ or Incantation, 

Burial,” and ‘God,’ are especially admirable. Two articles deserve spegial 
notice. One is an elaborate account of Arabic ‘ Writing’ by Dr Steingass, 
which contains a vast quantity of useful matter, and is weli illustrated by 
woodcuts of the chief varieties of Arabic script. The other article to whic! 
we refer with special emphasis is Mr F, Pincott on ‘Sikhisin.’ There is some- 
thing on nearl every page of the dictionary that will interest and instruct 
the students of Eastern religion, manners, and customs.” —Atheneum. 

: Dictionary of Muhammadan Theology. 
Notes on Muhammadanism. By Rev. T. P. Hughes. Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 

*¢ Altogether an admirable little book. It combines two exccllent quali- 
ties, abundance of facts and lack of theories, . . On every one of the 
numerous heads (over fifty) into which the book is divided, Mr Hughes 
furnishes a large amount of very valuable information, which it would be 
exceedingly difficult to collect from even a large library of works on the 
subject. The book might well be called a ‘ Dictionary of Muhammadan 
Theology,’ for we know of no English work which combincs a meghoslical 
arrangement (and consequently facility of reference) with fulness of informa- 
tion in so high a degree as the little volume before us.”—Zhe Academy. 

“Tt contains multum in parro, and is about the best outline of the 
-tenets of the Muslim faith which we have seen. It has, moreover, the rare 
merit of being accurate ; and, although it contains a few passageg which we 
would gladly see expunged, it cannot fail to be usefifi to all Government 
emptoyés whe have to deal with Muhammadans ; whilst to missionaries it 
will be invaluable.”"—The Times of Indin. 

“The main object of the work is to reveal the real and practical character 
of the Islam faith. and in this the author has evidently been successful.”— 
The Standard. 
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MKS: GRACE. JOHNSON, ‘Sthier Medailist, Cookery, 


y 4 tion. .° 
, Anglo-Indian and, Oriental Cookery. Crown $vo, 3s. 6d. wae 
|. He GS KEENE, CEB BCS, MBAS, &e, 5. : 
History of India. Prom the Eayliest, Titties to the Present Day: For 
the use of Students»aqd Colleges, “2 vols. Crown 8vo, with Maps, 

16s. >— pene 
‘+ The main'merit of Mr Keene's ‘performance Hes in the tact that he has assithilated 
all the authorities, and has been careful to bring his bgpk down to date, He has been: 
“careful in rch, and has availed himsélf of the recent inaterials, He is well 
* known us the anthor of other works on Indian: and his capacity for his self- 
imposed task will not be questioned. "We must content ourselves with this brief testi- 
mony to Yaad and skill bestowed by him upon a subject of vast interest And 
imy . cellent Ra is ie ae dealing with the various: episodes, 


and the style is clear pr Sacra The volumes are sid with. eae Sel maps, 


ot bes appendix include notes on Indian law-and ‘Tevent-books about India, 


“Mr Keene has the admirable element of po fates 8 F ape with the succession of 
great questions that pass over his pages, and he wisely devotes a full half-of his work 
to the present century. The appearance of such @ book, and of every such books, upon 
India is to be hailed at present, A fair-minded presentment of Indian history like that 
contained in Mr Keene's two volumes is at this moment peculiarly welgome,”—7imes, 

“In this admirably clear and comprehensiye-account of the rise and consolidation 
of our great‘Indian Empire, Mr Keene has endeavoured. to give, without prolixity, ‘a 
statement of the relevant facts at pees available, both in regard to the origin of the 
more important Indian races and in to their E basigeret before they came under 
the unifying processes of modern administration,’ Lo this undertaking is, of course, 
added the helper) gf the story of the ‘unpi ited series of events’ which have 
led to the amalgamation of the various Indian tribes or nationalities under one rule, 
In theory, at least, there is finality in ake Mr Keene traces the ancient Indian 
Tages from their earliest known ancestors and the effect of the Aryan settlement. He 

“irks the rise of Buddhism and the great Muslim Conquest, the end of the Pathans, 
and the advent of the Empire of the Mughals. In rapid succession he reviews the* 
Hindu revival, the initial establishment of*English influence, and the truction of 









French power. The author records the policy of Cornwallis, the wars of Wellesley, * 
* and the 


dministration of Minto—the most important features in Indian history before 
the establishment of British supremacy. It is a brilliant record of British prowess and 

ability of governing inferior races that Mr Keene has to place before his readers, We , 

have won and held India by the sword, and the policy of the men we send out year by 

year to assist in its administration is largely based on that principle, The history of 
the land, of our occupation, and ofr sojourning, so ably set forth in these pages, is 
inseparable from that one essential fact."—aforning Post. 

An Oriental Biographical Dictionary. Founded on’ materials collected 
by the late Thomas William Beale. New Edition, revised and en- 
larged, Royal 8vo, ‘28s. 

“A complete biographical dictionary for a country like India, which in its long 
history has produced a profusion of great men, would be a vast undertaking, The 
apse here made only indicates the line on which the dictionary, at some future 
time could be almost indefinitely extended, and rendered still more valuable as a work 
of reference. Great Care has evidently been taken to secure the accuracy of all that 
has been included in the work, and that is of far more importance than mere bulk. 
The dictionary can be commended as trastworthy, and lects much credit on Mr 
Keene. Several interesting lists of rulers are given under the various founders of 
dynasties," —/ndia, 5 
The Fall of the Moghul Empire. From the Death of Aurungzeb to 

the Overthrow of the Mahratta Power. A New Edition, with Correc- 
tions and Additions. With Map. _ Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 

This work fills up a blank between the ending of Elphinstone’s and the commence- 
ment of Thornton's Histpries, 

Fifty-Seven. Some Atcount of the Administration of Indian Districts 

> during the Reyolt of the Bengal Army. Demy 8vo, 6s. 
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G. B. MALLESON. ae 
‘History of the French in India. From the Founding of Pondicherry . 
in 1674, to the Capture of that place in 1761. New and Revised 
Edition, with Maps. Defny 8vo, 16s. * . 

“Colonel Malleson bas produced a volume alike attactive to the general reader and 
valuable for its new matter to the special student,” It is not too much to say that now, 
for the first time, we are furnished with a faithful narrative of that portion of European 
enterprise in India which tntng upon the contest waged by the East India Company 
against French influence, and eapecially aghinst Dupleix,""—Kdinduryh Review, 

+ It is pleasant to con'rast the work now before us with the writer's first bold plunge" 
into historical composition, which splashed every one withio his reach, He swims now 
with a steady stroke, and there is no fear of his simking, With a keener insight into 
human character, and a larger understanding of the sonreea of human action, he com. 
bines all the power of animated recital which invested his earlier narratives with 
popularity," —Fortnightiy Review . 

‘The author has had the advantage of consulting French Archives, and his yolume 
forms @ useful supplement to Orme,” —Athenwum, 


Final French Struggles in India and on the Indian Seas. New 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“How India escaped from the government of prefects and sub-prefects to 
fall under that of Commissioners and Deputy-Commissioners ; why the Penal 
Code of Lord Macaulay reigns supreme instead of a Code Napoleon; why we 
are not looking on helplessly from Mahe, Karikal, and Pondicherry, while the 
French are ruling all over Madras, and spending millions of francs in attempt- 
ing to cultivate the slopes of the Neilgherrics, may be learnt from this modest 
volume. Colonel Malleson is always painstaking, and generally accurate ; his 
style is transparent, and he never loses sight of the purpose with which he 
sommenced to write.”—Saturday Revicw. bea 

» ‘A book dealing with such a period of our history in the East, besides 
being interesting, contains many lessons. It is written in a style that will be 
popular with general readers,”"—Atheneum, 7 


History of Afghanistan, from the Earliest Period to the Outbreak of the 
War of 1878. With map. Demy 8vo, 18s. 

**The name of Colonel Malleson on the title-page of any historical work in 
relation to India or the neighbouring States,*is a satisfactory guarantee both 
for the accuracy of the facts and the brilliancy of the narrative. The author 
may be complimented upon having written a History of Afghanistan which 
ia likely to become a work of standard authority.”—Scotsman. 


The Battlefields of Germany, from the Outbreak of the ty Years’ 
War to the Battle of Blenheim. With Maps and 1 Plan. Demy 8vo, 








16s. 

“Colonel Malleson has shown a grasp of his subject, and a pow of 
vivifying the confused passages of battle. in which it would he imposstble to 
name any living writer as his equal. In imbuing these almost forgotten 
battlefiells with fresh interest and reality for the English reader, he is re- 
opening one of the most important chapters of European histor'y, which no 
previous English writer has made so interesting and instructive as he has 
succeeded in doing in this volume.”—Academy. « . 


Ambushes and Surprises, being a Description of some of the most famous 
instances of the Leading into Ambush and the Surprises of Armies, 
from the time of Hannibal to the period of tha Indian Mutiny. With a 
portrait of General Lord Mark Ker, K.C.B. Demy‘$vo, 18s. 
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: * AIRS MANNING. 

. Ancient and Medizval India. Being the History, Religion, Law 
Caste, Manners and Customs, Lan; €, Literature, Poetry, Philo- 
sophy, Astronomy,’ Algebra, Medicin&® Architecture, Manufactures, 
Commerce, &c., of the Hindus, taken from their Writings. With 

~ Hlustrations. 2 vols. . Demy 8vo, 30s. 


J MORKIS, Author of The War in Kopll,” &c., thirteen years 
residtent in Tokio under the Japanesd Board of Works, 

Advance Japan. A Nation Thoroughly in’ Earnest. With over too 
Illustrations by R. Isayama, and of Photographs lent by the Japanese 
Legation. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

“Is really @ remarkably complete account of the Jand, the people, and the institu. 
tions of Japan, with chapters that deal with matters of such living interest as its 
growing industries and armaments, and the origin, incidents, and probable outcome 
Of the war with China, The volume is illustrated by Japanese artist of repute, it 


bas a number of useful statistical appendices, and. it is dedicated to His Majesty the 
Mikado,” —Scotsman, 


DEPUTY SURGEON-GENERAI. C. T. PASKE, late of the Bengal 
Army, and Edited by F. G. AFLALO. 
Life and Travel in Lower Burmah, with frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“In dealing with life in Burmah we are given a Pleasant insight into 
Eastern life; and to those interested in India and our other Eastern 
possessions, the opintons Mr Paske offers and the suggestions he makes will 

e delightful readings Mr Paske has adopted a very light style of writing in 
~<Myamma,’ which lends an additional charm to the short historical-cum- 

ugraphical sketch, and both the writer and the editor aré to be commended , 

‘or the production of a really attractive book.”"—Publie Opinion, 
ALEXANDER ROGERS, Bombay Civil Service Retired, 
The Land Revenue of Bombay. A History of its Administration, 
Rise, and Progress. 2 vols, with 18 Maps. Demy 8vo, 30s. . 

‘These two volumes are full of valuable information not only on the Land Revenue, 
but omthe general condition and state of cultivation in all “parts of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency, Each collectorate is described separately, and an excellent map of each is 
given, showing the divisional headquarters, market-towns, trade centres, places of 

ligrimage, travellers, bungalows, municipalities, hospitals, schools, post offices, 
Polegraphs’ railways, &."—Mirror of British Museum. 

“Mr Rogers has produced a continuous and an authoritative record of the land 
changes and of the fortunes of the cultivating classes for a full half-century, together 
with valupte date regarding the condition and burdens of those classes at various 
periods before the present system of settlement waa introduced. Mr Rogers now 

ressnts a comprehensive view of the land administration of Bombay as a whole, the 
Bistosy-at its rise and progress, and a clear statement of the results which it has 
attained. It is 4 narrative of which all patriotic Englishmen may feel proud. The old 
burdens of native rule have been lightened, the old injustices mitigated, the old fiscal 
cruelties and exactions abolished. Underlying the story of each district we see-a per- 
ennial struggle yoing on between the increase of the population and the available 
means of subsistence derived from the soil. That increase of the population is the 
direct result of the peace of the country under British rule. But it tends to reese 
more and“more severely on the possible limits of local cultivation, and it can only be 
provided for by the extension of the modern appliances of production and distribu- 
tion, Mr Rogers very properly confines himself to bis own subject. But there is 
ample evidefice that the extension of roads, railways, steam factories, and other 
industrial enterprises, have played an important part in'the solution of dhe problem, 
and that during recent. years such enterprises have been powerfully aided by an 
abundant currency -“—The Times. + 
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G. P. SANDERSON, Officer in Charge of the Government 
Elephant Keddaks. os 


° 

Thirteen Years among the Wild Beasts of India; ‘their Haunts * 
and [abits, from Personal Observation. With an account of the 
Modes of Capturing and Taming Wild Elephants. With 21 full-page 
Tilustrations, Reproduced for this Editioh direct from the original 
drawings, and 3 M Fifth Edition. Feap.-gto, 125. iz 

‘We tind it diffteuli to hast@\through this interesting book ; ‘on almost every page 
some incident or some happy d\¥criptive passage tempts’ the reader to linger. The 
author relates his ‘exploi ich Ubility and with singular modesty. His adventures ” 
with man-enters will afford lively entertainment to the reader, and indeed there is no 
portion of the volume which he is likely to wish shorter, The illustrations add to the 
attractions of the book."—Pall Mail Gazette. 

“This is the best and moat practical book on the wild game of Southern and 
Eastern India that we have read, and displays an extensive acquaintance with natural 
liiatory, ‘fo the traveller proposing to visit India, whether hc bo a sportsman, a 
naturalist, or an antiquarian, the book will be invaluable: full of incident and sparkling 
with anecdote."—Failey's Magazine, 














ROBERT SEWELL, Madras Civil Service. 
Analytical History of India. From the Earliest Times to the Aboli- 


tion of the East India Company in 1858. Post 8vo, 
“ Much labour-has been expended on this work.” —Athenewn. 
EDIVARD THORNTON, 

A Gazetteer of the Territories under the Governgient of the Vice- 
roy of India. New Edition, Edited and Revised dy Sir Roper 
Jethbridge, C.I.E., late Press Cominissioner in India, and Arthur N. 
Wollaston, H.M. Indian (Home) Civil Service, Translator of time 
“ Anwar-i-Suhaili.” In one volume, Svo, 1,000 pages, 285., 

Hunter's ‘Imperial Gazetteer” has been prepared, which is not‘only much 
more ample than its predecessor, but is further to be greatly enlarged in the New 
Edition now in course of production. In these circumstances it has been thought 
incumbent, when isauing a New Edition of Thornton's ‘‘ Gazetteer” corrected up to 
date, to modify in some measure the plan of the work by omitting much: of the 
detail and giving only such leading facts and figures as will suffice for ordinary pur- 
poses of reference, a plan which has the additional advantage of reducing the werk to 
one moderate-sized volume. . 

Tt is obvious that the value of the New Edition must depend in a large measure 
upon the care and judgment which have been exercised in the preparation of the 
letterpress, The task was, in the first instance, undertaken by Mr Roper Lethbridges 
whose literary attainments and acquaintance with India seemed to qualify him to a 
marked degree for an undertaking demanding considerable knowledge and-gxperience, 
But in order further to render the work as complete and perfect as pOMble, the 
publishers deemed it prudent to subject the pages to the ecrutiny of second Editor, 
in the person of Mr Arthur Wollaston, whose lengthened service in the Indian Brdgghr 
of the Civil Service of this country, coupled with hie wide acquaintance with UgistTtal 
History, gives to his criticism an unusual degree of weight and importancee The 
joint names which appear on the title-page will, it is hoped, serve as a guarantee to 
the public that the © Gazetteer” is in the main accurate and trustworthy, free alike 
from sins of omission and commission. It will be found to contain the naryes of many 
hundreds of places not included in any former edition, while the areas ‘ind popula- 
tions have been revised by the data given in the Census Report of 1881. 

+_* The chief objects in view in compiling this Gazetteer are j— ™. 

1ét. To fix the relative position of the various cities, towns, and villages with as 
much precision as possible, and to exhibit with the greatest practicable brevity all 
that ig known respecting them ; and sh 

®ndly. To note the various countries, provinces, or territorial djyisiohs, and. to 
describe the physical characteristics of each, together wagh their gtatistical, social, 
and political cireumstances. v 
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&; » DRC. EDWARD SACHAU. . 
Athan OT Bakiya of Albirini: The Chronology of Ancient Nations* 
> an Englisk Version of the Arabic Text Translated apd Edited with 
Notes and Index. Imp. 8vo (480 pp.}, 42s. 
A book of extraordinary erudition compiled in 4.D. 1000. 


. 
« . AS. WALL. 
Indian Snake Poisons: Their Nature and E; Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Co. STS. 








‘The Physiological Effects of the Poison of the CobratNaj4 Tripudians).—The Physio- 
fogical Effects of the Poison of Russell's Viper (Daboia Russeliii),—The Physiological 
Effects produced by the Poison of tfle Bungarus Fesciatus and the Bungarns Coeruleus, 
—The Helative Power and Properties of the Poisons of Indian and other Venomous 
Snakes,--The Nature of Snake Poisons.—Some practical considerations connected with 
the subject Df Snake-Potsoning, especially regarding Prevention and Treatment.—'The 
object that has been kept in view, has been to define as closely as possible the condi- 
tions ou which the mortality from Snake-bite depends, both aa regards the physio- 
logical nature of the poisoning process, and the relations between the reptiles and their 
victims, 80 as to indicate the way in which we should best proceed with the hope of 
diminishing the fearful mortality that oxists. 


S. WELLS HTLLIAMS, LLD., Professor of the Chinese 

Language and Literature at Yale Collte 

China—The Middle Kingdom. A Survey of the Geography, Govern- 

ment, Literature, Social Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese 

Empire and it#Inhabitants. Revised Edition, with 74 Uhustrations 
and a New“Map of the Empire. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 42s. 

“ Williams’ * Middle Kingdow.’ remains unrivalled as the most full and accurate 

acount of China—its inhabitants, i 8 science, its religion, its philosophy — 

that has ever been given to the publi jinuteness and thoroughness are beyond 


all praise,"-#¥orth American Review. 
“The standard work on the subject."—Globe, 


PROFESSOR .H. H. WIISON. 

Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms, including words from 
the Arabic, Teluga, Karnata, Tamil, Persian, Hindustani, Sanskrit, 
*Sindi, Bengali, Marathi, Guzarathi, Malayalam, and other languages. 
Mod, 308. 

““Tt was the distinguishing characteristic of our late director that he con- 
»idered nothing unworthy of his labours that was caleulated to be useful, and 
was never influenced jn his undertakings by the mere desire of acquiring 
distinctiop»r increasing his fame. Many of his works exhibit powers of 
iMustra@n and close ‘reasoning, which will place their author in a high 
nogision among the literary men of the age. But it is as a man of deep 
res\arg and as a Sanskrit scholar and Orientalist, as the successor of Sir Wm, 
Jonesand H. 1. Colebrooke, the worthy wearer of their mantles and inheritor 
of the pre-eminence they enjoyed in this particular department of literature, 
that his name will especially live among the eminent men of learning of his 
age and cowntry.”—H. T. Prt i 

“A wogk every page of which teems with information that no other 
schol r has or could have placed before the public. . . . The work 
must ever hold a fftemost place not only in the history of India but in that of 
the human, race.”—Edinburyh Review. 

LIEUE. © J. YOUNGHUSBAND, Queen's Oun Corps of Guides. 
Eighteen Humdred Miles in a Burmese Tat, through Burmah, Siam, 

and the Etsern Shan States. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Ss. 
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